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Service 


HE service rendered by a financial institu- 
tion is the chief factor in retaining customers. 


In both our Banking and Trust Departments we 
are still serving many of the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of those who originally 
opened deposit or fiduciary accounts with us. 
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Editorial Comment 
A SWELLING ERA 


BSERVERS of the course of 
financial history have been puz- 
zled by the long-continued era of 

speculation in the securities markets. 
Prophets and prognosticators have sought 
to gain fame by predicting a sudden and 
disastrous end to it all, only to see the 
fulfilment of their prognostications upset 
or at least long postponed. 

As all things mundane are supposed to 
come to an end sometime, somewhere and 
somehow, and since trees do not grow 
quite to heaven even in our fertile soil, 
presumably the present era of specula- 
tion will not last forever. The manner 
of its ending is of great importance— 
whether speculation will finally wear it- 
self out and disappear gradually, or 
whether it will suddenly collapse. The 
former ending would prove comparative- 
ly harmless, while the latter might be dis- 
astrous. 

How expansion is taking place appears 
from an increase in the loans and invest- 
ments of members of the Federal Reserve 
in leading cities by $400,000,000 between 
August 17 and September 21 and to an 
aggregate of $20,932,750,000—the high- 
est recorded figure. The high and in- 
creasing total of brokers’ loans points 
the same way. 

A sustaining force in speculation has 
been “easy money,” not solely as evi- 
denced by an abundant supply of credit 
at low rates, but in the slang sense of 
the term. When investors can borrow 
at banks and pay interest charges out of 
their dividend or interest return on the 
securities bought, it is no wonder that 
they should be tempted to increase their 
purchases of bonds and stocks. And the 
speculator, in these times, can not only 


derive this profit but the greater gain 
from the appreciation of what he buys. 
Of course, buying securities in this way 
is beset with danger, for when prices fall 
the banks may require additional mar- 
gins or demand payment. No doubt 
many investors and speculators are prone 
to forget this in a time like the present. 
But the activity in the security mar- 
kets has other and more solid reasons 
than those given. The country has long 
been prosperous and remains so now. 
Business generally is on a sound basis. 
The banking situation is excellent. 
Owing to steady employment at good 
wages the number of potential and actual 
investors tends to increase. Our people 
generally are displaying an interest in in- 
vesting altogether unprecedented in this 
country. Perhaps it may not be amiss to 
remind these new investors that “It is 
the bright day that brings forth the 
adder, and that craves wary walking.” 


BANK STOCK HOLDING 
CORPORATIONS 


HE growth of corporations formed 
for acquiring and holding bank 


stocks has led to a proposal to check 

this financial development by legislation. 
There are many reasons why bank 
stocks are coming to be regarded not only 
as possessing attractive speculative pos- 
sibilities, as evidenced by the rather 
rapid and general rise in the prices of 
such stocks in recent years, but to be con- 
sidered as sound and profitable invest- 
ments. The favor with which bank stocks 
are now regarded may be attributed to 
the general prosperity of the country and 
to the wise and skilful management of 
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the great majority of the banks of the 
country. 

Bank stocks tend to increase in value 
year by year because nearly all the banks 
are constantly making additions to their 
surplus funds. They “plow back” a sub- 
stantial part of their annual profits, and 
thus increase earning power. As a rule, 
the banks are managed by trustworthy 
and capable men. . The banks are also 
regulated in their organization and 
operations, to a considerable extent, by 
state or Federal authority. There is also 
a steady demand for the services banks 
render to the public. These and other 
factors which could be enumerated ren- 
der bank stocks attractive to the in- 
vestor. 

But there are some offsetting factors, 
chief of which is the double liability 
clause attaching to the ownership of bank 
stocks. In case of failure of a bank the 
owner is liable to lose not only the par 
value of the stock (or whatever he may 
have paid for his shares), but additional- 
ly to be assessed to amount equal to the 
par of the shares to make up any de- 
ficiency of assets of the failed bank. Then 
banks, like other branches of business, 
suffer from excessive competition. There 
may be, in certain localities at least, more 
banks than there is profitable business. 

Probably, taking account of the pres- 
ent high prices of bank stocks, their yield 
is rather lower than on several other 
types of investments. 

It has generally been considered de- 
sirable that the stock of a bank should 
be held largely in the community where 
the institution is located; and this is still 
the rule in most cases. The outside in- 
vestor, it is held, looks more to his divi: 
dend returns and the appreciation of his 
stock than to the real interests of the bank 
and of the community where it is lo 
cated. But as contradicting this view, it 
might be that a company holding bank 
stocks, if jealous of its own reputation, 
would watch the management of the 
bank more closely than does the individ- 
ual investor. 

While no doubt the view is sound that 
a bank should be owned principally by 


—— 


local shareholders, the bringing in of out- 
side capital may help some communities 
where the capital available for banking 
is deficient. And if the company holding 
bank shares as investments is wisely man- 
aged it may render important service in 
this respect. By specializing in the one 
type of investments a bank stock holding 
company should acquire a high degree of 
skill in judging of their value. The suc- 
cess of any such company would, of 
course, depend upon the management. 


TRADING IN INTERNATIONAL 
SHARES 


Exchange announced the exten- 
sion of its trading facilities to in- 
clude shares of established foreign con- 
cerns. To secure this privilege the same 
rigid tests will be required as are ap- 
plicable to domestic securities. For the 
present the trading will be carried on 
through the employment of dollar certifi- 
cates representing a deposit of the shares 
abroad with an American institution or 
with the American branch of an ap 
proved foreign bank. The securities to 
be admitted are limited to countries 
whose currencies are on a gold basis. 
Already foreign bonds are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, but hereto 
fore only a very few certificates of for- 
eign shares have been admitted. The 
new policy will greatly broaden the list, 
and will gradually enhance the impor- 
tance of New York as an international 
financial center. There is complaint in 
Europe of the rigid requirements of the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is con 
sidered in some quarters that the informa’ 
tion demanded as a prerequisite to listing 
here is burdensome and much of it un- 
necessary. But whatever foundation there 
may be for this charge, legitimate ground 
of criticism hardly exists so long as for- 
eign shares are treated the same as those 
of American concerns. 
The increased trading in foreign 
shares sure to follow this action of the 
New York Stock Exchange will greatly 
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enlarge the market for these securities, 
a matter of especial interest at this time 
when the facilities of several European 
markets have been much curtailed. 

There was a time when “Americans” 
were a favorite on the London Stock Ex- 
change, and an important section was set 
aside for dealing in them. Since the war 
this trading has been much circumscribed 
and is now confined to a few special 
traders. As England recovers her finan- 
cial position, and when “Americans” sell 
at attractive prices, they will gradually 
regain their former position in Capel 
Court. 

This action of the New York Stock 
Exchange is welcomed as an indication 
that in this quarter at least there is recog- 
nition of the fact that changes in world 
finance require an adaptation of our 
financial mechanism to meet them. In 
time we shall have to display equal in- 
telligence in adapting our banking legis- 
lation to existing needs by conferring on 
foreign banks having branches here the 
same privileges branches of American 
banks enjoy abroad. 


TARIFF TROUBLES 


witnessing an application of their 

theories in a way that must occa- 
sion considerable distress to those who 
believe that it is entirely fitting that we 
should put up bars against imports while 
expecting at the same time to see other 
countries freely admit govis from the 
United States. That several countries are 
exemplifying the fact that the tariff is a 
sword with a double edge has caused both 
surprise and pain in certain quarters. It 
is said that President Coolidge is 
“grieved” because France—our ancient 
friend—does not look on the present 
tariff controversy with the United 
States in the same light that we regard 
it. There were many who considered 
the welcome given Colonel Lindbergh in 
Paris as a sure guaranty cf continued 
cordial relations between this country 
and France. When the American 


F wines protectionists are now 


Legion received such an enthusiastic re- 
ception in its recent march along the 
streets of the French capital, this belief 
was greatly strengthened. This belief 
was correct so far as the sentiment of 
France toward this country is concerned; 
it is entirely friendly and cordial. But 
in practical matters like the debt and 
tariff questions the French do not act ac- 
cording to emotion. They are strictly 
logical. And of this characteristic there 
is no better type than the present Prime 
Minister of France. Before he accepts 
any view he must first be assured that it 
squares with his logic. 

The unpleasant fact is that foreign 
countries are beginning to show strong 
resentment against what they consider 
our unjust tariff system, and they are 
neglecting no opportunity of imposing 
tariff duties that will check or destroy 
altogether the market for our goods. We 
ought not to grumble at this since the 
aim of the American tariff duties is 
pretty much the same. Actually the exist- 
ing tariff is hardly so effective in this 
respect as some of our foreign critics 
make out. There is a large free list and 
many commodities on which the duty is 
not heavy enough to hinder their impor- 
tation, as the foreign trade returns amply 
attest. 

There is one point on which our exist- 
ing tariff is open to attack: it has not 
been revised to meet the changed eco- 
nomic situation of the country. Such re- 
adjustment must be made in time. In 
making it we may find that true protec- 
tion can be better assured by reducing 
existing duties than by maintaining them; 
for, after all, the wisest policy is not that 
which will merely protect certain lines 
of favored industries, but that will be 
best for the country at large. 


SCIENCE HAS ITS SAY 


wrestling with money and markets 
the banker may occasionally turn 
aside with mental relaxation and profit to 
the consideration of other things, either 
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those that are serious or the contrary. A 
recent book declares that a man who does 
not read books beyond his capacity to 
understand fully, does not really think. 
Judged by this standard some recent as- 
sertions made at the meeting of the 
British Association should be thought- 
stimulating. Dr. G. P. Ridder, president 
of the zoology section, read a paper in 
which the theory was suggested that the 
sponge was the ancestor of man. Con- 
sidering the power some men possess of 
absorbing liquid refreshment, and certain 
other characteristics that need not be 
named, it would seem that the ancestral 
trait still prevails, although Dr. Ridder 
expressed the belief that the ocean has 
existed for more than 1,000,000,000 
years at a habitable temperature. The 
derivation or evolution of the sponge 
into a man is thus lucidly stated in the 
London Times: 


“He suggested that the evolution of the 
flagellate or primitive mobile organism 
took the great step, probably in some ten 
or a hundred thousand millions of gen- 
erations, of forming permanent filaments 
of protoplasm of which one side was 
more gelated, more elastic, and less easily 
extensible than the other. This led to the 
formation of the flagellum. It was pos- 
sible to correlate the lashing movements 
of these, whether used to move the or- 
ganism or to draw currents toward a 
fixed organism, with principles of surface 
tension as osmosis. 

“Dr. Bidder then proceeded to trace 
the possible steps by which, under definite 
physical principles, these simple flagellates 
formed hollow or solid aggregates and 
passed into simple sponge-like forms. In 
his opinion it was relatively easy to de- 
duce the development of the grade of 
animals with central digestive cavities 
from sponge-like forms. In conclusion he 
said: “When metazoa arose, the world 
contained protista, sponges, and algae. It 
seems more easy to imagine the evolu- 
tionary steps which would convert a sy- 
con into an enterozoon than those which 
would build one up out of unicellular 
protozoa, or convert into a beast of prey 


the green and innocent volvox. That 
must be decided by those who study the 
metazoa and their embryology. As a stu 
dent of sponges I entirely reject the view 
that there is any common ancestor, above 
the flagellate monad, from which the two 
branches of parazoa and metazoa have 
diverged. If the hypothesis be accept: 
able that parazoa were parents to 
metazoa, the word “animals” may still be 
used phylogenetically to include alike the 
enterozoa and the sponges from which 
they sprang. If those who study 
metazoa reject this hypothesis the 
microphaga must be recognized as con- 
stituting a third kingdom of multicellular 
organisms, specialized for the intracellular 
digestion of living organisms of extreme 
minuteness.’ ” 


This is probably beyond the capacity 
of the average banker fully to under- 
stand. But his reading of such stuff es- 
tablishes his status as a thinker, according 
to the book above cited. What he thinks 
may be incapable of expression in polite 
terms. 


ENGLAND WINNING THROUGH 


HILE Englishmen are credited 

\ x / with having a good opinion of 

themselves, perhaps there is no 
country in the world where the habit of 
grumbling about national conditions is so 
prevalent as it is in England. Of this 
habit the “gloomy Dean” is a fitting 
example. But he has plenty of company. 
Not infrequently the newspapers in 
London carry articles under headings like 
this: “Is England Done?” The writers 
generally give an affirmative answer to 
their question. 

This habit of self-depreciation has 
been ascribed to the weather, but prob- 
ably unjustly, for contrary to a current 
belief in this country, it is not always 
foggy in the British metropolis. Ameri- 
cans might ascribe the habit to the con- 
sumption of a rather heavy diet, and per’ 
haps with some reason. It would be 
more charitable, and no doubt quite as 
correct, to attribute this tendency toward 
national self-depreciation to an honest 
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desire to search out faults and to amend 
them. 

But all the voices raised in England are 
not those of gloom and despair. Speak- 
ing shortly after returning from his trip 
to Canada, Prime Minister Baldwin 
struck this hopeful note: 


“There has been much evil propaganda 
running about the world of recent years, 
especially in the new countries, telling 
people that Great Britain is a decadent 
country, that we have forgotten here how 
to work, that we have lost heart, that we 
have lost hope, and trying to imply to 
these great new countries that their as- 
sociation with our islands is none that can 
be of help to them, that it is dying, that 
itis a corpse. I was able to tell the peo- 
ple of Canada that this country, far from 
being decadent, is the same country that 
it was ten years ago, when we stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the Canadians 
in the Great War. 

“I was able to tell them that our spirit 
is undimmed, our courage is unquenched, 
and that of all countries in the world 
none has had greater difficulties to face; 
that we primarily a manufacturing coun- 
try, have seen the whole system of worl: 
credit and exchange broken by the war, 
our markets desolated, our people thrown 
out of work in consequence, and the 
whole of our wage system, built up over 
three generations, shattered, and having 
to be reconstructed in a new world. Few 
people could face such a catalogue of 
difficulties and troubles as our people 
have faced them. Mistakes we have 
made, mistakes we shall make, but 
take our people as a whole, I am 
proud of the courage and of the 
patience with which our people, our 
working people, have stuck grimly to this 
almost impossible task through these 
years, and are slowly but surely winning 
through.” 


It is this spirit of “sticking grimly to 
an almost impossible task” that has in the 
past pulled England out of serious situa- 
tions. There is no doubt that the main- 
tenance of the same spirit will win in the 
present contest. 


REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT 


W teen gratifying progress has 
been made in recent years in 
reducing the national debt, it 
would be a mistaken policy to be satis- 
fied with what has been done and to 
allow the debt to remain for any length 
of time at its present inconvenient size 
with the heavy annual outlay for interest 
charges. 

It is said that President Coolidge 
strongly favors a reduction of the debt as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit. 
With a large surplus, and with many 
interests clamoring for Treasury assist- 
ance, it will not be an easy matter to en- 
force this view upon Congress. But it is 
hoped that banking opinion will come to 
the President’s support. 

This question is far from being one of 
mere sentiment. It bears a severely 
practical aspect. The future of this 
country and of the world for the next 
twenty-five years contains enough uncer- 
tainties to make it imperative that we 
should be scrupulous in maintaining the 
public credit. When the United States 
became involved in the Great War it was 
particularly fortunate that the national 
debt was so small. This enabled the 
Treasury to float immense loans with 
comparative ease and on favorable in- 
terest terms. Should we now be con- 
fronted with a similar necessity, the 
process would be more difficult. While 
it is hoped that such an emergency may 
not soon arise, it is manifestly the part of 
wisdom to be prepared for it. 

In times of prosperity an individual 
can make no wiser use of surplus funds 
than in the purchase of his own obliga- 
tions. What holds true of individuals is 
also true of the Government. Debt re- 
duction need not proceed so rapidly as to 
put too heavy a burden on the industry 
and trade of the country; but, fortunate- 
ly, there seems no indication that the 
present scale of taxation may be fairly 
charged with doing this. Besides, as the 
principal of the debt diminishes, tke out- 
lay for interest grows corresondingly 
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less. So long as our present prosperity 
lasts, we can make no better use of it 
than to get out of debt as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


OUR JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


MINENT lawyers have frequently 
pointed out that judicial procedure 
in the United States is in urgent 

need of sweeping improvement. Fresh 
attention to this matter has arisen on ac- 
count of a famous case in the State of 
Massachusetts. Now that the storm of 
emotion provoked in this instance has 
subsided, some of the matters involved 
may be calmly examined with interest 
and possibly with profit as well. 

There was vigorous protest in this 
country over what was regarded as the 
impertinent interference of other coun- 
tries with what was looked on as a matter 
of purely domestic concern. But had it 
been true that any substantial injustice 
had been done, would not this outburst 
of world sympathy have been rather 
creditable than otherwise? 


“For mankind are one in spirit, and an 
instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift 
flash of right or wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet 
Humanity’s vast frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels 
the gush of joy or shame; 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest 
have equal claim.” 


In the Massachusetts case the charge 
was made that the jury’s verdict was 
biased because of the political views of 
the defendants. This charge, in one way 
or another, is an old one, and in some 
cases it has been justly made. Socrates, 
the Knights Templars, Joan of Arc, Mary 
Stuart, Galileo, Servetus, Katharine of 
Aragon, Sir Walter Raleigh and Drey- 
fus, are among familiar examples. Jesus 
Himself was looked on as a political revo- 
lutionist. To mention these famous in- 
stances does not imply that the Massa- 
chusetts case offered a parallel. In fact, 


political beliefs, however radical, hardly 
enter into judicial procedure in the 
United States so far as defendants are 
concerned. There may be, however, 
some danger in the fact that prosecuting 
officers frequently make their position a 
stepping-stone to higher political honors, 
and seek to gain popular approval for 
the zeal of their efforts to secure convic- 
tion rather than by an impartial inquiry 
to bring out the truth. This danger 
could be avoided by making the prosecut- 
ing officers more judicial in their nature 
than they are at present, putting them 
more on the basis of the judges, whose 
function is not to insure conviction of 
those charged with offenses, but to see 
that justice is done. 

A great deal of criticism in the Massa- 
chusetts case arose on account of the long 
delay involved. These critics pointed 
out, and with truth, how much more 
swiftly justice travels in England than in 
the United States. But the law’s delay 
must not be unknown in England, for 
Shakespeare makes “Hamlet” to exclaim 
against it. Prior to 1907 the English 
law did not provide for a court of crim- 
inal appeal, and the convicted offender 
had to rely on the Home Office who on 
review of his case when that was thought 
necessary, and in collaboration with the 
judges, decided whether there were cir- 
cumstances which justified appeal to the 
Royal clemency in reduction of his sen- 
tence, or his liberation. Even since the 
establishment of this court, the opportun- 
ities of securing a reversal of sentence or 
postponement of execution are far less 
than they are in this country. The court 
of criminal appeal hears cases promptly, 
and rarely interferes with the sentence 
imposed by the court of first instance. 

The jury system itself has been made 
the subject of repeated criticism. Per- 
haps, however, it has only the imperfec- 
tions inseparable from most human in- 
stitutions. As jurors are called on to pass 
on the credibility of evidence—something 
requiring special training and exceptional 
discernment—the method of their selec- 
tion and their qualifications might be im- 
proved. 
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HASTENING THE TRUST PROSPECT’S 
FINAL ACTION 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 


This is the final article of a series which the author has been writing for THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE on the general subject of selling trust company services. Mr. Weldon is vice- 
president of a well known Chicago financial advertising concern and was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago. 


as a defense of trust companies 

that trust business is a matter in 
which the prospect cannot be rushed. 
Anything approaching high pressure 
selling methods is decried first on the 
grounds that the dignity and conserva- 
tim of trusteeship could not condone 
such tactics, and second that the prob- 
lem confronting the prospect is of too 
intimate and vital a nature to succumb 
to rough-shod selling. 

Yet in spite of this defense and this 
complaint a trust company is found oc- 
casionally that flouts tradition and with 
selling methods that are anything but 
conservative literally claws its way into 
the lead within its community. It may 
be argued that this way of getting busi- 
ness makes many enemies; that it leads 
to much undesirable business; that it of- 
fends and frightens away that type of 
prospect whose business is more valuable 
than a much larger total of small fry; 
that the good-will of the trustee suffers 
to an extent which offsets the temporary 
gain in appointments. 

All this may be true to a greater or 
less extent. Still, the fact remains that 
companies employing these methods do 
grow, and that fact should provoke 
thought to see if there is not a middle 
course—one which will take the sound 
material from both extremes and de- 
velop a sales technique which will be 
neither complacently slow nor offensive- 
ly progressive. 


ts hears both as a complaint and 


WHAT KIND OF A SALES EFFORT IS 
NEEDED? 


What seems to be needed in the trust 
business is a sales effort more in the tempo 
of big business of today, one which does 
not pester or coerce, and still demands 
the prompt action and initiative which 
the importance of the services for sale 
deserve. Therefore in approaching the 
subject of hastening the prospect’s final 
action the illusive talent of salesmanship 
must be dealt with. No set of rules 
can be laid down as a cure-all. Instead 
one must study the successful trust sales- 
man, watch what he does, understand 
why he does it, note the result, and de- 
velop sales strategy from this study. 

Probably the greatest deterrent to 
prompt action in the getting of trust 
business is that the trustee himself ex, 
pects delay. He has become used to it, 
and believes it is logical and inherent in 
his business. This leads inevitably to 
many abuses of the art of salesmanship. 
It makes the trustee condone procrastina- 
tion to an almost ridiculous point. It 
makes him sit back and wait for the 
prospect to make up his mind instead of 
making up his mind for him. In short, 
it causes him to look at his business in 
such a professional light that contacts 
with a prospect become “interviews” 
rather than sales talks. 

Under the impression that they are 
going out after trust business, one finds 
companies ably and interestingly explain- 
ing the advantages of their services, tell- 
ing about their experience and building 
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up a case for themselves in the news- 
papers and in messages sent through the 
mail to their logical prospects. And 
right there, too often, they stop. Instead 
here is where they should begin. The 
advertising effort is the introduction, the 
calling card, the opening wedge. It is 
the means of familiarizing prospects with 
the benefits of trusteeship and of getting 
the community as a whole to accept a 
particular company at its own estimate of 
itself as trustee. Of course, in a few 
cases this alone makes the sale, but in 
very few cases. The next step and all 
succeeding steps should be merchandising 
and should be taken with the idea of 
closing the sale at once. 

When the advertising has, even in the 
most roundabout way, given the most 
minute clue to certain people who are 
interested, it has completed its mission. 
From then on the getting of business 
from these people is a sales problem. A 
prospect may ask for a booklet; he may 
mention to an employe, an officer or di- 
rector that he is going to make a will, 
that he has just taken out more life in- 
surance, that he is troubled about this 
or that in planning the future welfare 
of his dependents. How systematically 
the trust company is organized to get and 
then capitalize on this information 
measures the speed with which it gets 
action out of this man. 


WHEN THE CLOSE OF THE SALE BEGINS 


Probably the close of the sale begins 
when the prospect and the trust officer 
meet. Advertising will bring them to- 
gether in a good many cases. In others 
some salesmanship is needed to get the 
prospect this far, for when he has taken 
this step he has gone most of the way 
toward becoming a client. Perhaps the 
trust officer, finding through some clue 
that this prospect is interested, will pur- 
sue him with personal letters, enlighten- 
ing him and stimulating him to learn 
more along the phase of trusteeship in 
which his interest manifests itself most 
strongly. He may invite him in, tele- 


ee 


phone him for an appointment, call upon 
him. 

When he meets the prospect, the trust 
officer must become a salesman. Instead 
of being surprised if he does conclude the 
business in one interview, he should be 
surprised if he does not. If the trust 
officer takes any other attitude it is almost 
certain to communicate itself to the pros- 
pect and leave him with the feeling that 
here is a grave business which must be 
thought upon and pondered at great 
length. After putting the poor man in 
this state of mind one can hardly com- 
plain because he does not act promptly 

It is undoubtedly true that when an 
earnest man talks over his problems with 
a competent trust officer, and gets from 
him a satisfactory solution, he is pretty 
well sold. Salesmanship of a high order 
has been used, first to sell the trust idea, 
to get him to apply the idea to himself, 
to open his mind to a discussion of it, to 
bring him in and set him on the buyer’s 
seat. Then the trust officer has sold him 
the services of his company. The pros 
pect’s mind is made up. Yet the sale 
is not completed and may drag on for 
years with the repeated expense of ad- 
vertising, letters, calls, awaiting the final 
close. He is sold, but the company has 
no action. 

Here is where trust selling technique 
can be strengthened. In selling almost 
everything else, the salesman is in a posi- 
tion to clinch the sale at exactly the time 
when he senses that the prospect will say 
“yes.” He takes the money and wraps 
up the merchandise; or produces the con- 
tract and marks an “x” where the cus- 
tomer is to sign his name. But how does 
one strike at the exact moment when the 
iron is hot in getting trust business? 

If one tells the man to go and see his 
lawyer, he slips out of grasp, cools off, 
procrastinates, and the psychological 
moment for closing has passed, perhaps 
forever. If the interview has been mere- 
ly general and informative, one puts 
upon the prospect the burden of selling 
himself—which is anything but sales 
manship. 

So, first, one should make the confer- 
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ence count; should get right down to the 
prospect's problem and solve its definitely 
and specifically so he knows just what the 
company has to sell him, individually; 
so it meets his needs and his ideas; so he 
has a reasonable chance of deciding then 
and there whether or not he wants it. 
Second, one should commit him to do 
it so he will leave feeling that the job 
is done and there is only the formality 
of his signature left. One can do this by 
handling the details of the will or the 
trust agreement for him. A prescription 
has been given, the prospect has agreed 
to take it. Why send him to his lawyer? 
Why not ask him who his lawyer is and 
go oneself to the attorney, give him all 
the information, have him draw the docu- 
ment and then all three meet for its ap- 
proval and signature? Thus the trust 


company closes the sale in many cases 
indeed when a less definite procedure 
would lead almost inevitably to the deiay 
of which it complains. 

In getting the prospect to commit him- 
self to go ahead it may frequently be 


found of immeasurable assistance if the 
idea that this is a final and irrevocable 
move is eliminated from his mind. When 
he understands that the will or trust 
agreement may go through many changes 
and alterations as family and property 
conditions change and that even tomor- 
row he may revoke it if a better plan 
suggests itself, the feeling of finality, 
which always make one pause, is re- 
moved. He then goes ahead with the 
feeling that he is doing something today 
to protect his dependents which, though 
it may not be in its final perfect state, is 
a big step over doing nothing at all. 
This thought is particularly effective 
in securing the wills of persons con- 
templating travel or protracted vacations. 
They should not go away without at- 
tending to this important matter, and in 
such cases the close is almost immediate 
as arrangements must be completed be- 
fore they leave. Every one who comes 
into the bank to buy travelers’ checks or 
who lets it be known that he is going 
away should be sized up with a will in 
view, and when desirable taken over to 


the trust officer for a quick-fire sales talk. 
Probably no trust officer will find any- 
thing new in the foregoing or following 
points, yet it is remarkable how seldom 
he applies them in a sales sense. Trustees 
are given to discussing with prospects the 
sound underlying arguments in favor of 
their services. In dwelling upon these 
they win the argument and lose the sale. 
A man may be fully convinced of the 
desirability of naming a trustee and yet 
fail to do so because the spark has not 
been kindled which finally decided him. 
That spark in more instances or not is 
some little whim or fancy of his own 
quite unrelated to the orthodox reasons 
for using trust services. Finding that 
little whim which the prospect perhaps 
has never analyzed and knows only sub- 
consciously that it exists in his mind, is 
salesmanship. When the trust officer 
plays upon it his mild interest becomes 
enthusiastic and action is swift. 
Hastening the prospect’s final action is 
not alone a matter of closing the sale, 
although that is the final measure of suc- 
cess. It is a matter of co-ordinating ad- 
vertising and merchandising, and bring- 
ing sound selling sense to bzar through- 
out the entire new business effort. Thus 
the prospect is never left alone to grope 
his way. He is taken right through the 
sales plan step by step to its conclusion; 
he is led by the hand past all the tempta- 
tions to stop, to put off, to drop the mat- 
ter. The way is cleared, the gaps are 
bridged and he is accompanied and helped 
until the appointment is concluded. 
When to send him advertising litera- 
ture; when to write him a letter and what 
to say to him; when to send him an out- 
line for a will or an insurance trust agree- 
ment; when to call on him; when to at 
tempt to close are individual questions to 
be decided with each prospect. Many 
letters, brochures, arguments and tricks 
which have been extremely succe:sful in 
closing trust business could be dis.ussed, 
but they are tricks of salesmanship What 
is needed is the spirit of salesmanship 
in trust new business effort. Put that in 
a trust company and the tricks will de- 
velop themselves out of experience. 
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THE NEW 


DEPOSITOR 


By W. R. MorEHOUSE 


This is the second of a series of short articles written by Mr. Morehouse for THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, about various kinds of bank depositors, their influence on bank growth, 


and how to handle them. Mr. Morehouse is 


vice-president of the Security Trust & Savings 


Bank of Los Angeles, Calif., and president of the Savings Bank Division of the American 


Bankers Association. 


S a rule, a bank’s service is at its 
A best in the new account depart- 
ment. At no other time does its 
service rise to such great heights. The 
banker opening the account is alert to 
extend every attention which will add to 
the depositor’s convenience. Smiles and 
bows on the banker’s part are profuse. 
In fact, courtesy is invariably played to 
the limit. The new depositor is prom- 
ised “the half of my kingdom,” figura- 
tively speaking, all of which assures him 
that he has finally found a bank where 
his business is fully appreciated. All- 
though he does not know it, he will per- 
haps never again be so graciously re- 
ceived in the same bank. 

It is at this point that a majority of 
banks make every possible effort to make 
a good impression on their new deposi- 
tors, and they usually do. But the writer 
suggests that the new account depart- 
ment should be more than a reception 
parlor for new depositors. At least, it 
should also be a sorting department, 
where the “chaff is separated from the 
wheat,” and only the “wheat” retained. 

Too many irresponsible persons are 
finding banks too easy, for it is a well 
known fact that even a crook can walk 
into almost any bank and open an ac- 
count. If one bank closes the account of 
the check-kiter, within five minutes he 
has a new account with a neighboring 
bank. If it closes the account of a per- 
son who habitually overdraws it is only 
a matter of minutes before he has an 
account elsewhere. This is because in 
the average bank undesirable persons 
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find the bars down at practically every 
new account department. 

As a matter of good banking every 
new depositor should have his “measure 
taken,” figuratively speaking, and on the 
first indication that his past record is 
shady or that his business is not desirable 
his patronage should be declined. If, 
however, his account has already been 
accepted, it should be closed without 
delay. 


TOO MANY UNDESIRABLES 


The truth is, too many of our banks 
are keeping too many undesirable new 
depositors. In an effort to remedy this 
situation they have purchased rubber 
stamps worded as follows, “Take No 
Chances,” which stamp they place on 
the signature card and the ledger card of 
the irresponsible and undesirable deposi- 
tors. What they should do is to sever 
their relations with the irresponsible and 
undesirable depositor and throw the rub- 
ber stamp away. Any person who is so 
unreliable that he must be constantly 
watched is a dangerous person, and no 
bank should continue relations with such 
a person. For a bank to nurse along or 
to tolerate new depositors who need con- 
stant watching is in itself an indictment 
of the bank’s policy, for at some un- 
guarded moment the bank may meet with 
a loss as a consequence of its leniency 
toward irresponsible persons. Just as 
stunt flying is a dangerous practice, so is 
it a dangerous practice to continue busi- 
ness relations with new depositors of the 
“take-no-chance” type. 
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One of the most glaring weaknesses in 
the system of many banks is that of re- 
ceiving new depositors without thorough- 
ly investigating their past records. Too 
much is left to luck. Too often banks 
take the chance that the new depositor 
is giltedged. Too much is left to intro 
ductions which, in many cases, mean 
nothing. The fact that Carter & Carter 
introduce a new depositor doesn’t mean 
that the introduction is always depend- 
able, and certainly the introduction 
doesn’t carry any responsibility with it. 
The probability is that in many cases 
Carter & Carter have known the de- 
positor only a few minutes, and then 
only by the name which he gave when 
introducing himself to the company. 


AMERICAN 


ARNING that the steel indus 
\ X / try in America may have to 
struggle to retain its own home 
market against European competition 
was sounded by O. H. Cheney, vice- 
president American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company, New York, in address at 
the fifth annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction at Pine- 
hurst, N. C. during the week of October 
24. Mr. Cheney was discussing the new 
competition between industries, which he 
regards as one of the significant develop- 
ments in modern business conditions. His 
address follows in part: 


“It may appear, in the not far future, 
that the American steel industry has been 
a little too confident and self-satisfied 
about international competition. It has 
been telling the world that it does not 
fear English and continental competition 
in the world markets. Supose that some 
powerful combination of foreign steel 
producers should feel that the Americans 
have been “kidding” themselves and sets 
out to call their bluff—what would 


happen? 


EUROPEAN STEEL COMPETITION IN THE 


The writer believes every new deposi- 
tor should be thoroughly investigated un- 
less introduced by some person who is 
highly regarded by the bank and who has 
more than a passing acquaintance with 
the person introduced. 

Still another reason why this investi- 
gation should be thorough, is in order to 
disclose to the bank those depositors 
whose past records reflect high business 
ideals. Again the writer says, the new 
account department should do more than 
open accounts. Besides making it easy 
for desirable persons to open accounts 
it should make it as hard as possible for 
the undesirable to obtain the same priv- 
ilege. 






MARKET 


“The pressure of international com- 
petition forces more international com- 
petition. European steel producers have 
been aided by cheap labor, government 
subsidies, special railroad rates and ex- 
change conditions—and as a result Eng- 
lish steel producers find it hard to fight 
continental competition. They therefore 
join together and agree to give rebates to 
customers who use only British steel. 
And when foreign producers are thus 
shut out of one market, will they not 
seek other markets? Canada, India, Aus- 
tralia and Japan are building up their 
own steel production and the world mar- 
ket for steel is narrowing in area, even if 
the potential volume may be increasing. 
Will not the competition for the few re- 
maining markets become more intense? 
Our American steel leaders have been re- 
assuring us that we have nothing to fear 
from the continental steel entente—that 
the cartels know that the American steel 
industry is not to be trifled with. But 
so far the cartels, even by stringent fine 
systems, have been unable to keep down 
production in some countries—and a des- 
perate man will dare anything.” 
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THE FIRST FINANCIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 
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described as “An Inscription by 

Theocritus, in the 3rd Century 
B. C.” a recent number of the Golden 
Book contained the following. The 
original Greek, also given, was translated 
by W. R. Paton. 

“This bank pays citizen and foreigner 
alike. Withdraw what you deposited, 
the reckoning counters (books) meeting 
their liabilities. 

“Let others find pretexts for not pay- 
ing; Caicus pays money deposited with 
him on demand, even at night.” 


It is evident that this old time banker 
was like all modern banks, calling atten- 
tion to the service that he was prepared 
to render. Foreigners were greatly dis- 
criminated against in olden times and yet 
he states explicitly that notwithstanding 
any regulations in regard to them he is 
prepared to waive whatever laws might 
be in force giving him an excuse for 
withholding money belonging to foreign- 
ers and treat them in the same manner 
as citizens. 

In passing he calls attention to his 
equipment, his “reckoning counters,” the 
Burroughs adding machines of his day, 
and then goes on to say, “I am prepared 
to meet my liabilities at any time, all 
you have to do is present your claim and 
you will be promptly paid whatever sum 
my books show you have deposited 
with me. 

“Let others,” says he, “find pretexts 
for not paying.” He evidently had no 
thirty or sixty-day clause in his pass book 
or whatever took its place. This is not to 
be considered as a criticism against the 
clause, which no doubt has its value in 
modern banking, for certain funds are 
permitted to be invested in slow assets. 
But the point is our old banker distinctly 
states that no delay of any kind would 
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| Pe DER the above heading, further 


be experienced and whatever was due 
would be paid on demand. 

Then he concludes “even at night,” 
showing that our modern night banks 
are not so new after all. No doubt he 
would be equally willing to accept de- 
posits at night. He was on the job all the 
while. 

Twenty-two centuries after we have 
not added a great deal to the old bank- 
er’s rules for service. He says nothing 
about making loans, probably because 
whatever sums were deposited with him 
were invested in his own business. This 
would make it possible for him to have 
monies on hand sufficient to meet all 
comers. The great industrial corpora- 
tion is a thing of yesterday and the great 
merchants of the past were individuals 
into whose hands their neighbors were 
only too glad to put their funds for safe- 
ty. In England, for example, in the 
middle ages, the goldsmiths were such de- 
positaries. That is why when certain 
English kings seized the goldsmiths’ 
money it caused such widespread alarm 
There were no banks and if such funds 
were not safe from confiscation, where 
could one look for safety? 

Should we not then honor old Caicus, 
although all that we know of him is 
this reference to him by Theocritus, the 
founder of pastoral poetry? Away back 
in the past his face seems to be looking 
at his successors in the field of banking. 
We know not how successful he was. 
But the principles he enunciates are clear 
and honest. There are no “ifs” about 
them. And one can hope that as a result 
of following them he lived a useful and 
well-spent life and at the end his deposi- 
tors received dollar for dollar (in or 
course the proper Roman equivalent) and 
his family and descendants, as the result 
of his toil, flourished for many genera- 
tions. What more can man desire? 
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LIABILITY OF SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES 
By ARNOLD R. BoypD 


This article will appear in three instalments, of which this is the first. This and the 
succeeding instalment will deal with the obligations and liabilities of safe deposit companies 
to the trust interests represented when dealing with such fiduciaries as executives, adminis- 
trators, trustees, receivers and guardians. The third instalment will have to do with the 
obligations and liabilities of a safe deposit company to individuals, co-partnerships, corpora- 
tions, and the like, when dealing with their agents and representatives. Mr. Boyd is a 
member of the New York firm of Boyd, Chapman and Adams, counsellors-at-law. He is 
well known to the safe deposit fraternity and has rendered valuable service to the New York 


State Safe Deposit Association as counsel for that organization. 


business transacted and property 

handled these days through fiducia- 
ries and representatives of various kinds 
that safe deposit companies are constant- 
ly dealing with them and questions fre- 
quently arise regarding the extent to 
which safe deposit companies may go in 
meeting the requests and demands of such 
box users without violating some duty to 
the trust interests or principals they 
represent. 

The power of fiduciaries and repre- 
sentatives varies from small ministerial 
acts involving no judgment or discretion 
to unlimited authority on their part to 
commit the interest they represent or to 
dispose of the properties they handle. In 
most instances the powers of fiduciaries 
and representatives are limited and what 
the safe deposit manager wants to know 
is how much, if at all, his company is 
bound or affected by such limitations 
when boxes are rented for the safe keep- 
ing of properties handled by such 
fiduciaries and representatives. 

For the purpose of clearness it should 
be first pointed out that where business 
transactions are handled through repre- 
sentatives there are at least two, and very 
often three, distinct relationships created. 
The obligations and liabilities of these 
three relationships differ substantially 
from one another although they may 
have a number of points in common. 

First, there are the mutual obligations 


"| tevin is such a large volume of 


and liabilities between the representative 
and principal or interest represented, 
which are created at the time the repre- 
sentative accepts his office as such. These 
obligations and liabilities, and the re- 
strictions they impose on the powers of 
the representative, are peculiar to and 
binding only on the principal and the 
representative themselves. They concern 
third parties, or safe deposit companies, 
only to the extent to which such safe de- 
posit companies may through transactions 
with the representative bind themselves 
by contract to the principal to take cogni- 
zance of and conform to such obligations 
and liabilities. 

Second, there are the obligations and 
liabilities created between the representa- 
tive and the third party, or safe deposit 
company, which are peculiar to and 
affect only that relationship. 

Third, there may exist or be created 
in any business transactions with fiducia- 
ries or representatives certain mutual 
obligations and liabilities between the 
safe deposit company and the principal 
or trust interest represented. The obli- 
gations and liabilities of this third rela- 
tionship bind and affect only the principal 
represented and the safe deposit com- 
pany. 

The distinctions in the relationships 
named and the contracts and rules of law 
governing them are fundamental and 
must be borne firmly in mind in order to 
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arrive at a correct solution of the prob- 
lems here to be discussed. 

We shall not concern ourselves at this 
time with the obligations and liabilities 
created by the first and second relation- 
ships mentioned. Our discussion will be 
confined to the obligations and liabilities, 
if any, which are created between a safe 
deposit company and the trust interests 
or principals represented whenever access 
is granted or boxes are rented to 
fiduciaries and representatives for the 
safe-keeping of properties handled by 
them. These obligations and liabilities, 
whenever they exist, are fixed and de- 
termined by the expressed and implied 
terms of the rental contract under which 
space is made available for such purposes, 
and the rules of law governing the con- 
struction of such contract. 

It will simplify matters, perhaps, if we 
divide the discussion into two main parts 
and devote the first part to the obliga- 
tions and liabilities of safe deposit com- 
panies to the trust interests represented 
when dealing with such fiduciaries as 
executors, administrators, trustees, receiv- 
ers and guardians, and the second part 
to the obligations and liabilities of a safe 
deposit company to individuals, co- 
partnerships, corporations, and the like, 
when dealing with their agents and 
representatives. 

Executors, administrators, trustees, re- 
ceivers and guardians are all on a par so 
far as safe deposit companies are con- 
cerned in providing boxes for their use in 
the handling and safekeeping of trust 
property. It is true that these fiduciaries 
may all be created to accomplish ditferent 
purposes and they may derive their exist- 
ence and powers from ditferent sources 
and by different orocedure but the ma- 
terial points, so far as safe deposit com- 
panies are concerned in dealing with 
them, are that tiey all handle trust 
properties and their powers and author- 
ity are usually limited. 


DELEGATION OF ACCESS 


For the purpose of discussion we will 
assume a concrete case. The duly ap- 


pointed executor of an estate applies toa 
certain company for the rental of a box 
and requests that he be authorized by the 
rental contract to delegate access to any 
deputy he may designate from time to 
time. The will of the testator and the 
letters of administration under which the 
executor acts we will assume are silent 
regarding the executor’s power to ap- 
point a deputy, and the company was 
in no way previously connected with the 
estate or the testator. Could the com- 
pany safely comply with the executor’s 
requests regarding the delegation of ac- 
cess? The writer’s answer is that a box 
may be rented to the executor in his own 
name as such, or in the name of the 
estate, with the right to appoint one or 
any number of deputies for access, and in 
so doing the company would not render 
itself liable to the trust estate represented 
for any defalcation of such deputies. The 
case of West v. State Street Exchange, 
reported on page 201 of Safe Deposit 
Decisions and Practice, is a clear-cut case 
supporting this suggestion. The facts of 
that case are as follows: Four executors 
of an estate rented a safe deposit box 
from the State Street Exchange under 
the name of the estate for which they 
were acting. In the rental contract it 
was agreed by the executors and the safe 
deposit company that the executors could 
appoint a deputy for access to the box, 
and in conformity with this agreement 
the executors appointed the attorney who 
was handling the affairs of the estate. 
The attorney proved dishonest and mis- 
appropriated the properties which were 
deposited in the box. Action was com- 
menced against the safe deposit company 
to recover the loss and it was alleged in 
the complaint that the safe deposit com- 
pany had violated the duty imposed upon 
it by law in permitting the executors to 
appoint a deupty for access to the box. 
The court held that the safe deposit com- 
pany owed the estate no duty, either by 
contract or by law, to prevent the execu- 
tors from appointing a deputy under the 
circumstances of the case and was, there- 
fore, not liable for the loss of the securi 
ties. 
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Now, the question arises, how can this 
conclusion be reconciled with the much 
heralded doctrine of law to the effect 
that fiduciaries, such as executors, ad- 
ministrators, trustees, etc., are not per- 
mitted to delegate their authority, and 
that third parties dealing with such 
fiduciaries are charged with notice of and 
bound by any limitations in their powers? 
The answer is that this rule and doctrine 
of law has to do with duties and powers 
involving discretion and judgment on the 
part of fiduciaries, such as selecting in- 
vestments for trust funds, committing the 
estate to substantial obligations, encum- 
bering the trust assets, and the like. These 
are all acts and operations which involve 
discretion and judgment, and for that 
reason the law obligates the fiduciary not 
to delegate them, unless expressly or im- 
pliedly authorized so to do by the instru- 
ments or powers by which the trust was 
created. 

But the renting of space for the safe- 
keeping of property, the delegation and 
granting of access thereto for the pur- 
pose of removing or depositing property 
all have to do with the physical hand- 
ling of such properties and they are all 
incidental, routine and ministerial acts 
involving no elements of judgment and 
discretion, which the law, as a rule, pro- 
hibits trust fiduciaries from delegating. 

Delegating access to a safe deposit box 
for the purpose of depositing or removing 
properties is the same in principle as 
sending a representative to some bank or 
bond house to deliver or receive trust 
securities, and it is a well known fact 
that the latter is a ministerial act which 
the fiduciary may delegate, and is a com- 
mon practice of trust fiduciaries in hand- 
ling assets in all sizeable estates. These 
acts may involve responsibility and con- 
fidence and the fiduciary himself may be 
negligent aud held personally liable by 
the estate for carelessness in selecting an 
irresponsible or dishonest deputy, but the 
third party delivering securities to the 
deputy, or the safe deposit company in 
granting him access, cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the executor’s misplaced 
confidence or carelessness. The deputy is 


selected by and is agent of the executor, 
who in turn is selected by and represents 
the creators or beneficiaries of the trust 
estate involved. If, therefore, the execu- 
tor, or his deputy, prove dishonest or 
careless, then the creators or beneficiaries 
who are responsible for them should take 
the consequences. Third parties, or safe 
deposit companies, who have no control 
over or part in selecting fiduciaries, can- 
not be held responsible for their bad 
judgment, carelessness, or dishonesty, so 
long, of course, as the safe deposit com- 
pany is not guilty of fraud or collusion. 
So much for the contention that delega- 
tion of access is a ministerial act which 
fiduciaries of trust estates are not pro- 
hibited by law from delegating. 


A PREVALENT CONCEPTION OF THE LAW 


There is a prevalent notion that the 
law imposes upon safe deposit companies 
certain fixed obligations and liabilities 
from which the safe deposit company 
cannot escape regardless of the kind of 
rental contract they may make with box 
renters. Out of this assumption there has 
grown up a school of thought which con- 
tends that the safe deposit company is by 
law made a bailee with certain fixed li- 
abilities which cannot be changed by con- 
tractural stipulations. This is not a cor- 
rect state of affairs in the writer's 
opinion. 

It is true that the law will not, as a 
matter of public policy, permit a safe 
deposit company to relieve itself by con- 
tract of its own fraudulent acts, but short 
of this the safe deposit company has the 
right to select and choose its customers 
and in dealing with them to exclude it- 
self by contract from such liabilities as 
it may see fit. Public service corpora- 
tions, such as railroads and the like, are 
bound by law to accept all applicants 
who present themselves in the proper 
manner for transportation, etc., and the 
laws governing public service corpora- 
tions specify certain fixed and specific 
obligations and liabilities which such cor- 
porations must assume and from which 
there is no escape, any contractual stip- 
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ulations to the contrary. But safe de- 
posit companies are private corporations. 
They are not in the same class as public 
service corporations and the rules of law 
governing public service corporations 
have no application to them. Being pri- 
vate corporations, free to limit their li- 
abilities, except as to their own fraudu- 
lent acts, safe deposit companies have the 
right to refuse to rent space to any 
fiduciaries altogether, or they have the 
right, if they so elect, to rent space to a 
fiduciary as the contracting party and ex- 
clude themselves by contract from liabil- 
ity to the creators or beneficiaries of the 
trust estate represented for any wrong: 
ful acts or negligence of such fiduciaries. 


ANOTHER POINT OF CONTENTION 


It is contended by some that although 
safe deposit companies are as a general 
rule permitted by law to exclude them- 
selves by contract from any liabilities 
they may choose, transactions with 
fiduciaries form an exception to the rule 


and safe deposit companies are by law 
charged with a duty to trust estates to 
deal with fiduciaries as representatives of 


limited powers. The writer does nut 
think this is true. In the first place trust 
fiduciaries are vested with legal and 
equitable title to all personal properties 
of the trust estate and box rental con- 
tracts are made, not with the trust estate 
represented, but with the fiduciaries 
themselves as the contracting parties and 
as principals in the transactions. This is 
true whether the box stands in the name 
of the trust estate or in the name of the 
fiduciary as such. The rental of a safe 
deposit box to a trust fiduciary creates no 
contract, therefore, between the safe de- 
posit company and the trust estate. Ad- 
mitting that there is no contractual ob- 
ligation under such circumstances, the 
question then arises as to whether the 
law does not impose a duty on the safe 
deposit company independent of contract, 
to see that fiduciaries do not exceed their 
authority in appointing deputies for ac- 
cess. The writer thinks not. 

That amounts to imposing upon the 


—[ 


safe deposit company the duties and li- 
abilities of a co-fiduciary as to the proper- 
ties deposited in the box. Control over 
the delegation of access is in effect and 
to a degree control over the handling 
and possession of the trust properties, 
Such control and authority not only are 
not imposed upon the safe deposit com- 
pany by law, but it would seem to 
amount to an unauthorized interference 
with the trust properties for the safe 
deposit company to assume such author- 
ity and control. 

The writer's conclusion on this point 
is supported by the case of Clifford v. 
United States Trust Company, cited on 
page 127 of Safe Deposit Decisions and 
Practice. This was not a safe deposit 
case but it involved the same principles 
of law as in the point here under discus 
sion. The facts of that case were as fol- 
lows: A testator died leaving a will 
which provided that the trustees named 
in the will should convert the assets of 
the estate into cash and deposit the cash 
with the defendant, United States Trust 
Company of New York City. The will 
further provided that the monies were 
to be kept on deposit with the trust 
company and the interest accruing there- 
from paid over to the testator’s surviving 
widow during her life. The interest 
from such source proved inadequate for 
the widow’s support and the trustees, in 
order to increase her income, withdrew 
the monies with the knowledge of the 
trust company, and invested them in 
various securities netting a higher yield. 
After a number of years the securities in 
which the monies were invested depre- 
ciated in value, and the value of the trust 
estate at the death of the widow was 
much less than it was at the time of the 
death of the testator. As a result of this, 
the beneficiaries who were entitled to the 
corpus of the estate upon the death of 
the widow instituted action to recover 
from the United States Trust Company 
the amount of the depreciation in the 
value of the estate. In the action the 
beneficiaries contended that by accepting 
the deposit the trust company obligated 
itself to see that the trustees applied and 
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handled the property according to the 
terms of the will of which they had com- 
plete knowledge. The court held that 
the trust company, even though it had 
knowledge of the trust character of the 
funds and the limited powers of the 
trustees under the will, owed the bene- 
ficiaries of the trust no legal duty to 
supervise or rectrict the trustees in the 
handling and application of the trust 
funds. The company was therefore not 
negligent for having permitted the 
trustees to withdraw the funds on de- 


posit in violation of the terms of the will. 

This same principle of law was fol- 
lowed in Manufacturers Trust Company 
v. United States Manufacturing and 
Trust Company, Misc. 726, (N. Y.) and 
in the case of Whiting v. Hudson Trust 
Company, cited on page 130 of Safe 
Deposit Decisions and Practice. All of 
these cases arose in the State of New 
York, but they are good illustrations of 
the principle of law followed by the 
weight of authority. 

(To be continued in December) 


THE PROBLEM OF SURPLUS MONEY 


By JoHN McHucH 


The following article is taken from an address by the author before the Nebraska 
Bankers Association in October. Mr. McHugh is president of the Chase National Bank of 


New York. 
To problem of what to do with 


surplus money is troubling a great 

many bankers in the country today. 
Today, loanable funds have been multi- 
plied in the United States far in excess 
of the ability of commerce, industry and 
agriculture to use them. This has been 
due partly to incoming gold, partly to 
low discount rates at the Federal Re- 
serve banks, and partly to purchases of 
Government securities by the Federal 
Reserve banks, all leading to an immense 
expansion of loans, discounts and invest- 
ments, on the one hand, and deposits 
of the commercial banks of the country, 
on the other. The result has been an im- 
mense flow of bank money into real 
estate mortgages and high yield securities. 
As a rule, high yield in securities means 
either that the securities lack market- 
ability or that they lack safety or both. 
There are high yield securities which are 
safe for a widow, for example, since they 
will pay her interest and return her prin- 
cipal at maturity, but these securities are 
apt to have a very narrow market, and 
though a widow may hold them to ma- 
turity, a bank may not properly hold 
them and may not wish to hold them, 
since a bank must look to its investment 
list for cash in times of stress. 


Joun McHucu 
President the Chase National Bank of 
New York. 


But many country bankers feel com- 
pelled to buy investments primarily with 
reference to yield because they are pay- 
ing high interest on their deposits. They 
hesitate to offer less interest to depositors, 
fearing that the deposits will then go to 
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competitors. They feel themselves caught 
between an upper and nether mill stone. 
If they pay high interest on deposits, they 
cannot buy Government securities, ac- 
ceptances, outside commercial paper and 
other highly liquid obligations with their 
depositors’ money. If, on the other hand, 
they pay low interest on deposits, they 
fear they will lose business to competi’ 
tors. 

Now, for my part, I do not hesitate 
to declare that the banker facing this 
situation had better choose the latter al- 
ternative. He had better be content with 
less business and keep his funds in liquid 
form. But I believe that the American 
banking community is intelligent enough 
to face the facts, and that a campaign 
of education with respect to the dangers 
of high interest on deposits will make 
it possible for banks all around to avoid 
unsound competition of this sort. I be- 
lieve, too, that the customers of a bank 
can be made to understand that nothing 


is of so much importance to them as 
that their bank should stand liquid and 
strong at all times. 

If, in the process of reduction to lower 
interest rates on deposits, certain time de- 
posits are withdrawn and the proceeds 
used in the purchase of securities and 
real estate mortgages by the depositor, 
this is precisely what ought to happen. 
The country banker who can market part 
of his holdings of mortgages, and safe, 
high yield securities with narrow market, 
to his own depositors has improved his 
position and the community's position. 
The mortgages and securities are then 
where they ought to be, namely, in the 
hands of private investors. The banker 
meanwhile has reduced his high interest 
deposit liabilities. His gross assets and 
his gross liabilities are both reduced, but 
his ratio of quick assets to quick liabili- 
ties is improved, and his net worth is 
made safer and bears a better ratio to 
his total liabilities. 





Headquarters of the Equitable Trust Company of New York, official bank of the 
American Legion’s Paris convention, in a canvas-covered barracks which served as 
convention headquarters. The temporary bank was open week-days and Sundays and 
in rainy weather the tellers held umbrellas over them while they doled out damp 
franc notes to the Legion members. The company also handled the financial affairs 
of the various organizations—Salvation Army, Red Cross, Knights of Columbus, etc. 
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HARVEY A. BLODGETT WINS BANKERS 
MAGAZINE $500 PRIZE CONTEST 





First prize, Harvey A. Blodgett, 
president Harvey Blodgett Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Second prize, Fred B. Barrows, 
credit department Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Third prize, D. C. Elliott, statis- 
tical department Federal Reserve 


Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fourth prize, S. T. Bitting, Inter- 


national Banking Corporation, Tien- 
tsin, China. 











for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE $500 

Prize Contest for 1927 for the best 
essays on modern banking problems. The 
contest was announced in January of 
this year and closed July 1. Since that 
time the papers have been gone over by 
the three distinguished bankers who acted 
as judges and the decision announced 
above reached as to the winners. Judges 


Piet winners are announced above 


ARTHUR W.LOASBY 


R. S. HECHT 


were Arthur W. Loasby, president the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York; 
R. S. Hecht, president the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans; 
and Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president 
the Union Trust Company of Chicago. 

First prize is $200; second prize, $150; 
third, $100; and fourth, $50. In addi- 
tion, $25 will be paid for each article 
published, but not awarded a prize. 

The titles of the four prize winning 
articles follow: 

First prize, “The Dilemma of Dimin- 
ishing Bank Profits and the Way Out,” 
by Harvey A. Blodgett; second prize, 
“Systematizing Credit Analysis,” by 
Fred B. Barrows; third prize, “Our Gold 
Supply,” by D. C. Elliott; fourth prize, 
“A Direct Interest in Profits,” by S. T. 
Bitting. 

The following papers received honor- 
able mention: 

“The “New Business Problem’ for the 
Average Bank,” by Wayne L. Thieme, 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


President Equitable Trust Co. President Hibernia Bank and Vice-president Union Trust Co 


of New York 


Trust Co. of New Orleans 


of Chicago 
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new business manager the Tri-State Loan 
&@ Trust Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; “Co 
operation of Banks in Treatment of Cus- 
tomers,” by Henry W. Fraas, Woodside, 
Long Island; “How to Get on the Off- 
cers’ Platform,” G. H. Branch, cashier 
the Russell State Bank, Russell, Kan.; 
“Bank Salesmanship,” by Mrs. Zelda 
Brown, advertising department the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Akron, Ohio; 
“The Why and Something of the How 
of a General Department,” by Miss L. G. 
Sproul, Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston; “A Financial Advertising Cam- 
paign,” by Howard B. MacAdams, as- 
sistant manager of publicity the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J.; 
“An Advertising Campaign for a Bank 
with Total Resources of Five Million 
Dollars,” by C. E. Auracher, assistant 
cashier the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; “A Complete Advertising Appro- 
priation for a Bank in an Average Sized 
American City,” by Mahlon D. Miller, 


manager new business the Lake Shore 


Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; “The 


Future Source of Profits,” by Ralph 
B. Blodgett, Harvey Blodgett Company, 
St. Paul, Minn.; “Co-operative Friction,” 
by V. C. Schoenberg, cashier the Bank of 
Hawaii, Ltd., Waipahu, Hawaii; “An 
Advertising Budget for a Bank with 
$5,000,000 Deposits,” by G. Edwin 
Heming, assistant cashier and trust ofh- 
cer the First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Freeport, N. Y. 

Publication of the prize articles will 
begin in the December number. 

THE BANKERS MAGAZINE asked each 
of the three judges his opinion of the 
importance of bank educational work, 
such as the recent contest, to be published 
at the same time as the announcement of 
the contest awards. 


LOASBY CITES BENEFITS OF CONTEST 


Mr. Loasby, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company, made the following 
statement: 

“T want to congratulate all those who 
submitted manuscripts in this BANKERS 
MAGAZINE prize contest. 


—. 


“While there is keen pleasure and sat- 
isfaction in being numbered among the 
prize winners, the real benefits from a 
contest of this nature are shared by all 
who participate. It teaches our young 
men to look out beyond their own par 
ticular jobs, to study this business of 
banking, to know what it is all about, 
what it is for and how it is done. 

“It takes study, application and knowl- 
edge to write a bank essay. And the 
banker who keeps abreast of these busy 
times must study, must apply himself 
and must add constantly to his store of 
financial, business and economic knowl 
edge. 

“Our jobs as bankers have broadened 
to such an extent in a brief span of years 
that it taxes the imagination to conceive 
of future development following at the 
same swift pace. 

“Yet it is obvious that we are just 
scratching the surface of the possibilities 
of financial service, and I derive great 
satisfaction from the knowledge that 
many young men are giving serious con- 
sideration to the problems of the future 
and studying to fit themselves for the 
bigger banking jobs of the future.” 


HECHT STRESSES VALUE OF FINANCIAL 
EDUCATION 


R. S. Hecht, president the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, said: 


“The more our profession progresses 
the greater becomes the need for men 
well versed in the history as well as in 
the uptodate practical problems of bank- 
ing. Consequently the man who is 
studiously inclined and who takes advan- 
tage of every opportunity to gain a 
thorough education in financial matters 
will in the long run be certain to gain 
recognition as a bank executive. 

“Year after year more men achieve 
success in the banking profession as the 
result of hard work and thorough prep- 
aration, and fewer and fewer become the 
cases where men reach the top because 
of the accident of birth or because of 
the favor of others. The simple moral is 
that the man who expects to succeed 
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must make the most of his educational 
opportunities.” 


HAZLEWOOD CALLS CONTEST INCENTIVE 
TO STUDY 


Mr. Hazlewood, vice-president the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago, 
wrote as follows: 


“It has been both a privilege and a 
pleasure for me t> have. had an oppor- 
tunity to serve as:a judge in this con- 
test which THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has 
conducted. A contest of this kind pro- 
vides a splendid incentive for study, in- 
vestigation and research in the many 
phases of banking and the problems as- 
sociated with it. 

“The basic soundness of the banking 
system, as well as its success in efficient- 
ly discharging the responsibilities which 
a complex business world places upon it, 
are to a remarkable degree dependent 
upon the proper educational training and 
practical experience which those who en- 
ter the banking profession receive. 

“A number of our universities have 
equipped themselves to provide training 
in the fundamentals of economics and 
finance. Within the profession, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking has long con- 
ducted practical educational work of the 
finest kind, the results of which have 
been most gratifying. One always finds 
that in the development and progress of 
any profession those agencies which de- 
vote themselves to the education and 
training of young men and women are 
indispensable to the welfare of the pro- 
fession. 

‘As has often been said, one of a 
banker's greatest personal assets is judg- 
ment. But we must remember that 
judgment is merely the practical and 
sound application of kauwledge and ex- 
perience to the soluticn cf a particular 
problem. It is my deep personal con- 
viction that the reward which the study 
of economics, credits, banking systems, 
investments, and other phases of banking 


brings to the earnest student greatly ex- 
ceeds the effort expended. 

“I congratulate all those who have 
taken part in this contest, whether they 
have been so fcrtunate to win prizes or 
not for I feel certain that the knowl- 
edge which each Las gained 1s its own 
reward.” 

The contest, as announced in the 
January, 1927, issue of THE BANKERS 
MaGaZINE, was planned to “follow the 
precedent set by previous prize contests 
of a similar nature, designed to encourage 
the study of some of the problems of 
present day banking.” 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Papers entered in the contest were 
limited to 3000 words or less on any 
practical banking subject with which 
banks and bankers of today are con- 
cerned. 

It was specified that all papers be 
typewritten, addressed to the Contest 
Editor, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71 
Murray street, New York, and mailed 
not later than July 1, 1927. 

Papers were signed by a nom de plume 
and accompanied by the name and bank- 
ing or business connection of the writer 
on a sheet separate from the article. The 
names of the writers did not appear on 
the articles themselves and were not 
known to the judges until after the 
awarding of the prizes. 

THE BANKERS MAGAZINE reserved the 
exclusive right to the publication of all 
articles submitted, it being understood 
that all articles published would be paid 
for whether they won a prize or not. 


THE PRIZES 


For the best paper 

For the second best paper.... 

For the third best paper .... 

For the fourth best paper.... 50 
For each article published, but not 
awarded a prize 








“THE ELEPHANTS ARE COMING” 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


The following article is taken from an address delivered by the author before the con- 
vention of the Associated Business Papers in Chicago in October. Mr. Woodruff is vice. 
chairman of the National Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


as to what will happen in the future, 
we may be more than reasonably 
sure that inflation will be the factor that 
will finally terminate our present pro- 
longed period of great and widespread 
prosperity. : 
It is true that for some time after our 
present prosperity got under way, it ap- 


[’ the history of the past is any guide 





GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice-chairman the National Bank of 
the Republic, Chicago. 


peared that good times would continue 
only until competition from Europe de- 
veloped to such a point as to force grad- 
ually increasing business depression upon 
us, and to bring about a radical read- 
justment of our continuing war time 
costs. While disturbing competition 
from Europe has not yet developed, it 
should not, however, be relegated too 
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far into the background in any considera- 
tion of our business future, because, if 
the adverse results of inflation do not 
first overtake us, it may yet become a 
factor of great importance 1n the slow- 
ing down of our present unprecedented 
business boom. 

Many careful observers have pointed 
out that each of our periods of great 
prosperity has wound up with inflation 
and a slump. But these same people 
usually hasten to say that our present 
business activity has not developed 
any inflation, and base their assertion 
upon the fact that commodity prices have 
not risen and inventories have not in- 
creased. ‘They do not seem to realize 
that they may be thinking too much about 
the inflation that culminated in 1920, 
and may finally wake up to the old 
familiar fact that it is hard to recogniz 
inflation until it is too late. 


THE PANIC OF 1907 


Let us consider some facts in connec’ 
tion with the panic of 1907, the first 
that the present generation of active 
business men went through. Surely this 
was not a crash of inflated commodity 
prices, for Bradstreet’s commodity price 
index of 8.13 in 1900, had only increased 
to 8.96 in 1907, despite the great ac- 
tivity of all those years. As a matter 
of fact, inflation had chiefly appeared in 
securities prices and industrial plant con- 
struction, and had been made possible 
by the easy credit conditions that fol- 
lowed a great increase in the production 
of gold. The loans reported by all of the 
banks in the United States rose from $5,- 
657,000,000 in 1900, to $10,744,000,000 
in 1907, and the investment securities 
owned by these banks gained from $2,- 
398,000,000 in 1900, to $4,352,000,000 
in 1907. 
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This great increase in the credit that 
was extended to borrowers made it pos- 
sible for them to bid against each other 
for securities until they forced the aver- 
age price of a selected list of the leading 
stocks of that day from a low of 62.98 
in 1900, to a high of 114.16 in 1907. 
Of course, it was quite apparent to many 
in 1906 that securities had gone too high, 
but so long as credit was available, in- 
flation held the middle of the stage and 
warnings went unheeded. 

Easy credit conditions also brought 
forth a great expansion in industrial 
plants as the whole world was entering 
into, intense industrial activity at that 
time. Total new building increased, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
from $1,601,000,000 in 1902, to $2,675,- 
000,000 in 1907, and the larger part of 
the increase represented the gain in in- 
dustrial plants. 

Unfortunately for the business men of 
1907, we did not then enjoy the advan- 
tages of an elastic currency system and 
any demand for an increased amount of 
currency led to the withdrawal of actual 
money from the reserves of the banks. In 
the fall of 1907, credit had been expand- 
ed as far as it was possible to go with the 
bank reserves available, and when these 
reserves were depleted to provide actual 
money with which to move the crops, the 
last straw was added to the camel’s back 
and the bubble burst, accompanied by 
such demands for actual cash as to force 
the temporary suspension of specie pay- 
ments. 

The panic of 1907 was the culmina- 
tion of an inflated stock market and an 
inflated plant situation, together with a 
wild scramble for actual cash. 


THE DEFLATION OF 1920 


The great deflation of 1920 is, of 
course, still fresh in the minds of busi- 
ness men of today, and it will be con- 
ceded that it and the panic of 1907 were 
entirely different propositions. Of 


course, as we should have expected, un- 


sound conditions had behind them the old 


familiar background of plentiful credit 
at low rates. Large gold imports, the 
lowering of the legal rates of reserve 
required to be carried by the banks, and 
the new ability to create reserves by 
rediscounting with the Federal Reserve 
banks, led to a huge expansion of credit, 
the loans of all of the banks in the United 
States having risen from $15,323,000,000 
in 1914, to $30,782,000,000 in 1920, 
and the investments held by these banks 
having increased from $5,539,000,000 in 
1914, to $11,387,000,000 in 1920. This 
enormous amount of new credit was used 
to finance the many activities incidental 
to the conduct of the war, and finally 
made possible the wildest kind of com- 
petition between business men for the 
accumulation of all sorts of inventories, 
Bradstreet’s commodity price index hav- 
ing risen from 8.76 in 1914, to 20.71 in 
1920. 

That the increased credit put out by 
the banks was loaned almost exclusively 
to business men, may be further illus- 
trated by a perusal of the reports of the 
national banks, which show that plain 
business paper in those particular banks 
gained nearly four and a half billion 
dollars between 1914 and 1920, while 
such increase as took place in other loans 
and in investments owned by the banks, 
was confined almost entirely to loans on 
Liberty bonds and Government securities 
bought outright. 

While at this particular time inflation 
took the form of a wild melee in which 
every man seemed to wish to outdo his 
neighbor in accumulating commodities, 
there did not develop any outstanding in- 


» flation in stocks and there could not be 


said to have been any unhealthy expan- 
sion in new construction, except in con- 
nection with industrial plants that had 
been created for the purpose of turning 
out munitions of war. 

The average price of fifty leading 
stocks reached a high of 73.30 in the de- 
pression year of 1914, 94.13 in the re- 
covery year of 1915 and only 94.07 in 
1920. The total new building, as com- 
piled by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, was $2,819,000,000 in 
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1914, $2,880,000,000 in 1918, and $4,- 
120,000,000 in 1920, the larger figures 
representing needed construction delayed 
by the war. 

It was quite apparent to many in 1919 
that commodities had gone far too high, 
but just so long as credit is available, 
inflationists love to play with fire, and the 
usual inflationary program was carried 
out, for it was not until available credit 
was exhausted in 1920 that prosperity 
collapsed. 

The collapse of 1920 was a slump of 
inflated commodity prices, and this fact 
is so recent in men’s minds that they 
forget that, while our prosperity booms 
have always ended with inflation, the 
elements in the situation that have be- 
come inflated have varied. 


INFLATION IN 1927 


In 1927 we are undoubtedly in a 
period of great inflation, but people will 
not recognize this fact now any more 
than they would a year or so before the 
panic of 1907 and the deflation of 1920. 
Our business men have been so busy 
watching for inflation in commodity 
prices that they have failed to see it as 
it has made its appearance in a different 
suit of clothes. 

The good old inflationary background 
is, as always, strictly on the job, loans of 
all the banks in the United States having 
risen from $28,687,000,000 in 1921, to 
$36,040,000,000 in 1926; the investment 
securities held by these banks having in- 
creased from $11,3'779,000,000 in 1921 to 
$15,814,000,000 in 1926; and there hav- 


ing been an estimated further increase, , 


based on incomplete reports, of around 
$1,400,000,000 in loans, and over $1,- 
000,000,000 in investment securities, be- 
tween June 30, 1926, and: June 30, 1927. 

The gold supply has been the basis of 
our expanding credits, for the total stock 
of money gold in the United States has 
increased approximately $1,900,000,000 
from the middle of 1920 to the middle 
of 1927. 

Unlike the situation just before the 
collapse of 1920, there has been no rise 





—. 


in the index of commodity prices, the 
Bradstreet index standing at 12.66 early 
in 1921 and at 12.38 on June 30, 1927, 
These figures prove conclusively that 
there is no present inflation in inven- 
tories, and this fact is further borne out 
by the reports of the banks, which indi- 
cate that money has not been loaned to 
business men for the accumulation of 
commodities, as was the case in 1920, 
The plain business loans of all of the 
national banks—the national banking 
system includes the largest proportion of 
commercial banks—stood at $7,361,000,- 
000 in 1921, and at $7,197,000,000 on 
June 30, 1926. Furthermore, the state- 
ments issued by the reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
would indicate that when the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency gives out the classi- 
fied figures of the entire national bank- 
ing system for June 30, 1927, there will 
be no appreciable increase in business 
loans between June 30, 1926, and June 
30, 1927. 

As a matter of fact, the huge increase 
in loans and investments between 1921 
and 1927 is wholly represented by in- 
vestment securities and real estate mort- 
gages owned, and by loans to customers 
made for the purpose of carrying stocks, 
bonds and real estate obligations. 

In New York alone, loans to stock 
exchange brokers have increased from ap- 
proximately $750,000,000 in 1921, to 
around $4,000,000,000 in the fall of 
1927. Loans on real estate mortgage se- 
curities, reported by those banks alone 
that are members of the Federal Reserve 
System, have increased from $460,000,- 
000 in 1918 to $1,135,000,000 in 1921, 
and to around $3,000,000,000 in the 
early fall of 1927. 

The average price of fifty leading 
stocks has jumped from a low of 58,35 
in 1921, to a high of 180 so far in 1927. 
New building has increased, according to 
the figures compiled by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, from $2,’ 
827,000,000 in 1921 to $7,172,000,000 
in 1926, and current reports would in- 


(Continued on page 633) 
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MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


Retiring president the American Bankers Association; president 
the First National Bank, Chicago. 


THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


f ‘HE subject of bank failures was 
the dominant theme of the Fifty- 
third Annual Convention of the 

American Bankers Association, held in 

Houston, Texas, from October 24 to 

October 27, just as branch banking was 

the dominant theme at the Los Angeles 

convention last year. 

In the address of almost every divi- 
sional or sectional president of the asso- 
ciation there was some reference to the 
enormous number of bank failures in the 
last six years, and the necessity for a 
remedy. Before the meetings of the 
State Bank Division and the Clearing 
House Section whole papers were de- 
voted to the subject, in addition to the 
presidents’ remarks. The Economic Pol- 


* 
3 


icy Commission of the association sub- 
mitted a special report on bank failures. 
And the general convention adopted a 
resolution on the subject. 

There was no such divergence of 
opinion on bank failures as on branch 
banking last year. All parties were 
pretty much agreed as to the causes and 
remedies for such failures. They agreed 
that further legislation would be of no 
assistance in checking failures. They 
further agreed that probably the best 
preventive of bank failures yet found is 
the clearing house association examina- 
tion system. And, since the organiza- 
tion of such associations all over the 
country is slow work, they were agreed 
that the state and national bank examina- 
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tions should be adapted to this system— 
by locating an examiner in a district for 
two or three years at least. 

It was gratifying to learn that the 
clearing house examiner system is al- 
ready being tried by the State Banking 
Department in Nebraska. The details of 
the plan and what it is expected to ac- 
complish are given in the address of Dan 
V. Stephens before the State Bank Divi- 


sion, reported elsewhere in this issue. 


CARAWAY CAUSES TROUBLE 


Senator Caraway of Arkansas attract- 
ed a great deal of public attention on 
the first day of the convention by his 
unsuccessful attempt to stampede the 
Agricultural Commission into indorsing 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Accompanied by a committee com- 
posed of George W. Donaghey, former 
governor of Arkansas; C. V. Truax, di- 
rector of agriculture of Ohio; Dr. W. B. 
Kilgore, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the American Cotton Grow- 
ers Association; Art T. Lewis, president 
of the Arkansas Bankers Association; 
Robert E. Wait, secretary of the Ar- 
kansas Bankers Association; and Colonel 
Clarence Owsley, Senator Caraway ap- 
plied to the Agricultural Commission 
for a hearing. 

Inasmuch as the program of the com- 
mission had already been made up, Bur- 
ton M. Smith, chairman, told Senator 
Caraway that he could give four speak- 
ers from his committee only five 
minutes each. 

This was at first indignantly rejected. 
Then it was accepted and the speakers 
used most of their time in vituperative 
attacks on the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, charging that “the bankers have 
prejudiced leaders of the country, even 
the President of the United States, 
against any relief for farmers.” 

The committee left, very much dis- 
gruntled, after issuing a statement that 
the A. B. A. is “still hostile” to the 
American farmer. 

Prevailing opinion at the convention 


was inclined to consider Senator Cara- 
way’s move simply as an attempt to 
make capital out of the meeting of the 
A. B. A. 


MILLER AND MERSHON RESIGN 


During the convention, two of the 
faithful officers of the association pre- 
sented their resignations. 

Dr. Stephen I. Miller, educational di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Banking, resigned, effective November 
1, to assume the executive managership 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

Leroy A. Mershon, deputy manager 
of the Trust Company Division, ten- 
dered his resignation, effective May 1, 
1928. 

Harold J. Stonier, vice-president of 
the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif., was appointed to re- 
place Dr. Miller, No appointment has 
yet been made to fill Mr. Mershon’s 
place. 

Mr. Stonier has been in bank educa- 
tional work most of his life. He took 
graduate work in economics and finance 
at the University of California and at 
Columbia University. Then for more 
than six years he was instructor in pub- 
lic speaking at the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking 

Eight years ago he left the field of 
investment banking to organize the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He later advanced to vice 
president of the University, which posi- 
tion he leaves to become educational di- 
rector of the A. I. B. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION FUND 
STILL SHORT 


John H. Puelicher, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the A. B. A. Edu- 
cational Foundation Fund which was 
started as a celebration of the golden 
anniversary of the association at the At- 
lantic City convention two years ago, 
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THOMAS R. PRESTON 


New president the American Bankers Association; president 
Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


reported that more than $445,000 of the 
$500,000 desired has been paid in or de- 
finitely pledged. There are two months 
left to raise the $60,542.75 necessary to 
complete the fund. 


BANK ROBBERIES INCREASING AGAIN 


During the year ended August 31, 
1927, according to the report of James 
E. Baum, manager of the protective de- 
partment of the Association, bank rob- 
beries increased from 112 daylight rob- 
beries and 29 burglaries to 114 holdups 
and 62 burglaries. 

However, the loot taken in the 62 
burglaries this year amounted to only 
$113,042, while $122,353 was secured 
in the 29 burglaries last year. 

There is, he said, “a growing ten- 
dency on the part of banks with in- 
ured losses to compromise or relent in 


the prosecution of confessed criminals. 
. . . The spread of crime in this coun- 
try warrants no compromise in the prose- 
cution of criminals, and the committee 
deprecates the fact that the possibilities 
of salvage on an insured loss too often 
seem to determine the underwriters’ 
action in prosecuting those responsible 
for losses which are insured.” 


OLD TIMERS OUT IN FORCE 


An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion this year was the “old-timers cen- 
sus” suggested by W. D. Vincent, presi- 
dent of the Old National Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 

It was found that of the 4000 dele- 
gates at the convention, forty-one had 
attended their first A. B. A. convention 
thirty or more years ago. 


Two of them, A. H. Ellis, vice- 
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Craic B. HazLEwoop 


First vice-president the American Bankers Association; vice- 
president the Union Trust Company, Chicago. 


president the Calcasieu National Bank, 
Lake Charles, La., and H. W. Koreger, 
vice-president the Laclede Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., divided the honor 
of having been at the 1885 convention, 
forty-two years ago. 

One hundred and four more began 
their attendance more than twenty years 
ago, and an additional 324 attended 
their first convention more than fifteen 
years ago. 

The entertainment at the Houston 


convention contained two unusual fea- 
tures—a trip through the Houston Ship 
Channel, and a special performance of 
the “Ziegfeld Follies.” In addition to 
these, there were, of course, the usual 


‘reception and card parties for the 


women, the golf tournament for the 
men, the automobile tour of the city, and 
the grand ball. 

Before adjournment, it was decided 
to hold the convention next year in 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Joun G. LONSDALE 


Second vice-president A. B. A.; president the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, Mo. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


Capitalism, Law, and Medieval Big Business Subjects of Addresses; 
A Plan to Prevent Bank Failures; A. B. A. Organization 
to be Revised. 


ANKING, is seldom the theme of 
B any of the addresses in the gen- 

eral sessicns These meetings are 
concessions to culture. They are de- 
voted to getting the viewpoint of men 
outside the banking field on various as- 
pects of national and internaticnal af- 
fairs. At this convention, the general 
sessions speakers included a former con- 
gressman, the president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and a college pro- 
fessor. They spoke on such topics as 
capitalism, law, and big business in the 


Middle Ages. 


CAPITALISM S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Honorable James Francis Burke was 
the former congressman. While in Con- 
gress he was a member of the Banking 
and Currency Commission. He is now 
general council of the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In his eloquent address on “A Few 
of the Fruits of Combined Capital” Mr. 
Burke called the roll of the many ad- 
vances made during the last century— 
the development of railroads, public util- 
ities, oil, manufactured gas, steel, alumi- 
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and Trust Company 
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MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





Main Office 
Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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At the close of Business October 20, 1927 
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C. STANLEY MITCHELL, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Joseph Brown 
Robert Adamson 
Louis Stewart, Jr. 


Michael G. Kletz 
Max Markel 


President 


$60,355,341.03 


-..$ 2,500,000.00 
2,122,036.01 
377,591.79 
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‘ 345,000.00 
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Frederick G. Sinclair 


H. I. Stevens 


Charles E. Heydt 
Robert D. MacMurdy 


Charles H. Hoffman, Secretary-Treasurer 
Louis Weinstein, Assistant Treasurer 
Charles E. Rinehart, Assistant Treasurer 
Mandeville Mullally, Trust Officer 
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num, clectricity, radio, aviation, the tele- 
phone 

It must not be forgotten, he said, that 
a good deal of the credit for these ad- 
vances is due to the work of individual 
genius. In addition, the United States 
is fortunate in possessing a spirit of co- 
operation, in contrast to the constant 
conflicts which impede progress in 
Europe. 

But aside from these two factors, it 
is combined capital—the corporation as 
distinguished from the individual enter- 
priser—which has made possible our 
present day industrial development. 

“Let the carping critics and political 
pygmies rant as they may against com- 
bined capital,” he said. “In their never 
ending struggle to promote their own 
fortunes by engendering hatreds among 
men, they will continue to contribute to 
the world’s confusion. 

“Our answer is that out of all the 
forces at work in America today there 
is looming a new era, a new relation- 
ship between industry and individuals, 
between combined capital and the com- 
munity—an era of understanding, an era 
of healthy, harmonious and helpful-co- 
operation, out of which are being evolved 
higher standards of living and an ever 
increasing diffusion of wealth and com- 
fort. 

“In a word, we are passing through an 
industrial and social revolution and the 
glory of it all lies in the fact that it is 
a peaceful one.” 


DANGER IN BEING ACCOMMODATING 


Most of the address of Silas H. 
Strawn, president of the American Bar 
Association, on “Within the Law,” be- 
fore the second session, consisted of sum- 
maries of cases involving banks. 

Perhaps the most novel case he cited 
was that of Golden v. Cervenka. The 
officers of a national bank in Illinois de- 
cided to convert the bank into a state 
bank. There is in Illinois no legal pro- 
cedure for such conversion. ~So they 
simply organized a state bank and later 






transferred the assets of the national 
bank to the state bank. 

However, in the process of organizing 
the state bank, it was necessary to get 
the $1,250,000 capital in cash for the 
state auditor to certify as paid in, be- 
fore the bank could get a charter. The 
organizers of the new bank asked a third 
bank, the “accommodating bank,” to 
furnish the money, temporarily, on a 
cashier's check drawn by the liquidating 





W. D. LoncyEar 


Vice-president and director the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles; treasurer the A. B. A. 


national bank. The “accommodating” 
bank agreed, cashed the check, the state 
auditor counted the money—after which 
the cash was returned to the “accom- 
modating™ bank, which, in turn, returned 
the cashier’s check to the national bank. 
Two years later the state bank failed. 
The receiver sought to impose on the 
“accommodating” bank liability for hav- 
ing temporarily furnished the capital to 
qualify the new bank to do business. 
“The court held,” said Mr. Strawn, 
“that the creditors could hold the ‘ac- 
commodating’ bank liable to the credi- 
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JAMES FRANCIS BURKE 


Former member the Banking and Currency Committee of Congress 
and general counsel of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 


tors, but not to the stockholders of the 
insolvent bank, for participating in the 
misrepresentation that the capital and 
surplus of the state bank had been paid 
for in cash. . . . The amount of the re- 
covery was the difference between the 
capital stock of $1,250,000 and the 
actual value of the assets of the national 
bank at the time they were transferred to 
the new state bank. 

“The case is a warning that banks 
may not accommodate other banks un- 
dergoing reorganization in the manner 
described above, with safety, in reliance 
upon the book value of the assets of the 
bank undergoing reorganization.” 

This case, said Mr. Strawn, together 
with the many others he cited, “covers 
but a small part of the vast opportunities 
for the banker to incur liability not for 
malfeasance, but for acts of inadvertent 
omission. 

“Considering the volume of business 


done, the daily temptations to which 
they are subjected, and the many oppor- 
tunities to make mistakes,” he concluded, 
“I submit that cases in which bankers 
have been held liable civilly or criminal- 
ly are surprisingly few. Therefore, may 
we not conclude that the banker in the 
conduct of his business as well as in his 
daily life is generally well within not 
only the civil law but the moral law.” 
ECONOMIC POLICY ON BANK FAILURES 

At the same session, Evans Woollen, 
chairman of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the association, presented the 
commission's plan for reducing the num- 
ber of bank failures. 

After citing the alarming number of 
failures in the last six years, and stating 
positively the opinion of the commis- 
sion that these failures cannot possibly 
be prevented “through the imposition of 
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Siras H. STRAWN 


President the American Bar Association, who spoke to the con- 
vention on “Within the Law.” 


further legislative restriction of the de- 


tails of banking operations,” Mr. 
Woollen summarized the recommenda- 
tions of the commission thus: 


“Your committee ... finds large 
promise in a plan which would subject 
the banks to no appreciable expense, is 
flexible, and involves no implication of a 
guaranty against loss to depositors. The 
basic feature of this proposal is the or- 
ganization of all banks, both state and 
national, in regional groups of from 50 
to 100 banks for the purpose of improv- 
ing and making more effective use of the 
present system of state and national ex- 
aminations. 

“To improve and make more effective 
use of the examinations, it is essential 
that examiners should be assigned for a 
period of at least two or three years to 
the banks of a definite area by the bank- 
ing departments of the states, and that 


reports of examinations should be con- 
sidered with the directors of the banks 
before they are forwarded to the office 
of the bank commissioner.” 


The details of this plan have been 
worked out and are now being tried in 
eastern Nebraska. They are more fully 
described in the address of Dan 
V. Stephens before the State Bank Divi- 
sion, elsewhere in this issue. 


GENESIS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BANKER 


In a scholarly and interesting address 
on “Early European Banking and Big 
Business,” Dr. James Westfall Thomp- 
son, professor of History and Philosophy 
at the University of Chicago, told the 
bankers how “the Italian Renaissance of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was 
just as truly an economic revolution as 
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it was a new literary and artistic move- 
ment.” 

He described in detail the rise of sev- 
eral of the large Italian and Lombard 
banking houses, their business, and their 
eventual failure, due to excessive loans 
to various kings who later defaulted. 

It is impossible to summarize this ad- 
dress briefly, so packed was it with facts. 
The best that can be done is to quote 
his closing paragraphs: 

“Some conclusions may be reached as 
a result of the brief survey of early bank- 
ing conditions in Europe. In _ the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as 
today, banking was a factor of business 
development. Its growth in that day 
was stimulated by the church, which 
then played a much larger part in every- 
day activities than is the case at present. 

“The organization of the institutions 
and their relation to the governments 
of Europe varied within the period ac- 
cording to the time and place and cir- 
cumstance, even as present banking sys- 
tems have been the product of varying 
conditions. For one of the outstanding 
phenomena of the’ epoch is the close 
connection between the government and 
the bankers. 

“Then, as today, the unrestricted ac- 
tivity of banking houses proved disas- 
trous and a system of regulation was 
resorted to with the double effect of 
curtailing action while rendering the 
residue more secure. 

“A final characteristic which strikes 
home forcibly in this day of internation- 
al financial activity is the wide scope of 
operation of the early banking houses. 
The international banker is not a prod- 
uct of the twentieth century, nor yet of 
the nineteenth.” 


TO REORGANIZE THE ASSOCIATION 


The executive council of the associa- 
tion recommended that President Tray- 
lor be authorized to appoint a committee 
* to consider the possibility of a revision 
of the organization of the American 


Bankers Association along functional 
lines.” 

Mr. Traylor explained that “this 
means that the association may be or- 
ganized in the same modern fashion as 
are organized the best modern banks in 
this era; that is, with a commercial de- 
partment in which any member of the 
American Bankers Association may voice 
his sentiments with respect to any prob- 
lem of commercial banking, whether he 
be state banker, national banker, trust 
banker, or savings banker, because most 
of those engaged in either of these re- 
spective lines of banking are also com- 
mercial bankers. Likewise, there will be 
a trust department in which national 
bankers, state bankers, or anyone else 
may likewise appear and act as a mem- 
ber. The same will be true of the state 
bank department, the savings bank de- 
partment and the investment banking 
department.” 

The convéntion adopted the recom- 
mendation of the executive council, and 
Mr. Traylor appointed the following 
committee: Chairman, Walter S. 
McLucas, chairman of the board Com- 
mercial Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., and president of the Trust Com- 
pany Division; M. H. Malott, president 
Citizens Bank, Abilene, Kans., and 
president of the State Bank Division; 
E. A. Onthank, president Safety Fund 
National Bank, Fitchburg, Mass., and 
president of the National Bank Divi- 
sion; George L. Woodward, treasurer 
South Norwalk Savings Bank, South 
Norwalk, Conn., and president of the 
Savings Bank Division; and O. Howard 
Wolfe, cashier Philadelphia-Girard Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Penn., and 
president of the Clearing House Section. 


NEXT YEAR’S OFFICERS 


At the close of the convention, the 
following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, Thomas 
R. Preston, president Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
first vice-president, Craig B. Hazlewood, 
vice-president Union Trust Company, 
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Chicago, Ill.; second vice-president, 
John G. Lonsdale, president National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, Mo. 


FROM RUNNER TO PRESIDENT 


Thomas R. Preston was born on No- 
vember 28, 1869, on a farm near Wood- 
bury, Tenn. He was undecided, when 
he finished Woodbury Academy, what 
his career should be. So he spent a few 
years teaching in the county schools. 
Studying law during vacations in the 
ofice of the president of the Bank of 
Woodbury, who was also an attorney, 
gave him the idea that banking was his 
field. 

To get a start, he worked for a time 
for the Bank of Woodbury, his only pay 
being experience. Then he found a job 
with a small salary as a runner in the 
Traders National Bank of Tullahoma, 
Tenn. Even there, he had to work 
nights in the freight office of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
road to make enough to live on. 

Finally, he transferred his services to 
the Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank 
in Chattanooga, as a runner at first, and 
later as a bookkeeper. At the age of 22 
he was made cashier of the bank. He 
held this post until 1902, when he be- 
came president of the bank. 

He is also president of the Hamilton 
National Bank, Chattanooga, which he 
and his brother and associates organized 
in 1905. 


A HARD WORKER 


Craig B. Hazlewood, long and favor- 
ably known to association members as a 
tireless advocate of clearing house asso- 
ciations and account analysis, was born 
on May 7, 1883, at East Aurora, N. Y. 

He knew what he wanted to do. As 


soon as he finished his education at 
Lewis Institute and the University of 
Chicago, he got himself-a job as mes- 
senger for the Commeftcial National 
Bank, Chicago. : 

From~ there -hhe*went to the Union 
Trust Company as advertising manager, 


later manager of the credit department, 
and, in 1910, after organizing the new 
business department, he was admitted to 
the official family as assistant secretary. 

Through his next post, assistant to the 
president, he advanced to a vice-presi- 
dency of the bank in 1917, and a direc- 
torship in 1921. 

He is also chairman of the board of 
the Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago. 


LONSDALE STARTED AT THE TOP 


John G. Lonsdale was born on April 
4, 1872, in Memphis, Tenn. He was 
educated at St. John’s Military Acade- 
my, Manlius, N. Y., and attended col- 
lege in Baltimore, Md. 

Unlike his two senior officers in the 
A. B. A., Mr. Lonsdale entered banking 
at the top. His first commercial banking 
job was as president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, the posi- 
tion he now holds. 

This was after he had proved his abil- 
ity in finance, however, by establishing 
his own bond and stock brokerage busi- 
ness in New York. 

Mr. Lonsdale is also a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


THE CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


Before adjourning, the convention 
passed the following resolutions: 

“Agriculture. Agricultural conditions 
are improving, though there is still much 
room for betterment. The indexes of 
price levels of farm produce are ap- 
proaching the level of other commodities. 
Partly as a result of good crops and 
partly as a result of higher prices, the 
farmers of the country are likely to have 
much less cause for complaint than they 
have had for some time past. The com- 
munity of interest between bankers and 
farmers cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. Many members of this association 
are themselves farmers by long experi- 
ences and the prosperity of practically 
all bankers is dependent upon that of 
farming communities. They are deeply 
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interested in the developing of sound 
economic policies for the stabilization of 
this basic industry. 

“Taxation. This association desires to 
reiterate the opinion expressed at the 
convention last year, that the ever 
growing burden of state and local taxa- 
tion is becoming a detriment to the de- 
velopment of trade, industry, transpor- 
tation, and finance in this country. There 
continues to be a tendency to have over- 
lapping and competitive taxes, especial- 
ly as regards taxes on inheritances and 
transfer of estates. 

“This association recommends that in 
the event of a revision of our income 
tax law, special consideration be given 
to the tax now levied on corporations 
with a view to reducing it greatly. This 
would be effective in maintaining proper 
competitive conditions in this country by 
aiding the development of smaller cor- 
porations. 

“This association believes that time 
has proved that the limitation contained 
in Section 5219 U. S. Revised Statutes 
is a wise one and has protected state 
banks as well as national banks. It is, 
therefore, urged that Section 5219 be 
retained without any modification. The 
states of New York, Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin have substituted a system of 
taxation of banks on their incomes in 
lieu of the ad valorem tax on shares 
with successful results. It is believed a 
system of income taxation of banks can 
be successfully adopted in many other 
states and thereby escape the vexatious 
questions of discrimination which grow 
out of taxation of credit investments and 
intangibles at a lower rate than bank 
shares. 

“Flood control. The general conven- 
tion of the association heartily indorses 
the action of its executive council in aid- 
ing the sufferers of the floods whch oc- 
curred in the Mississippi Valley earlier 
in the year. It believes that every ef- 
fort should be made to avoid the rz-ur- 
rence of this national calamity and urges 
the Congress of the United States to take 
prompt action to provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the neces- 


sary works to prevent floods of this na- 
ture in the future. The Federal Govern- 
ment should assume the sole responsibil- 
ity for financing, placing, building and 
operating the necessary works needed to 
bring about permanent relief. The seri- 
ousness of the situation is such that it 
demands immediate and comprehensive 
legislation dealing solely with this prob- 
lem. It is also urged that, because of 
the seriousness of this flood problem, it 
be divorced from all other national is- 
sues and dealt with in legislation and 
administration upon its merits apart 
from all other undertakings. 

“Foreign relations. Occasion is taken 
to express gratification at the remark- 
able progress that has been so clearly evi- 
dent in most of the countries of Europe 
during the last two years and to extend 
to their peoples our sincere congratula- 
tion on the improved conditions that now 
prevail. 

“Since the World War the countries 
of the world have become increasingly 
interdependent and ill-advised expres- 
sions from the platform and in legisla- 
tive halls which are often wrongfully 
construed by the peoples of foreign coun- 
tries as reflecting the sentiment of our 
people are to be deplored. 

“Bank failures. In accordance with 
the report to this convention by the 
Economic Policy Commission, it is be- 
lieved that one of the most potent causes 
of bank failures is the excessive number 
of banks; that this situation can be cor- 
rected in part by increased capital re- 
quirements and more completely by the 
limitation of new charters to the needs 
of each community; that, to the end that 
directors better discharge the‘r obl’ga- 
tions. this association should prepare 
standard forms for the presentation of 
business to directors’ meetings; that ad- 
ditional restrictive legislation covering 
loans and investments is not desirable 
but rather the better enforcement of 
existing statutes; that the clearing house 
examination system having been in gen- 
eral highly advantageous, its further de- 
velopment is strongly recommended, and 
that the appropriate ag2ncy of this asso- 
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ciation should promote the organization 
of local regional associations of banks 
for the purpose of supporting and se- 
curing a most effective use of the existing 
system of government examinations. 

“President Traylor. Thanks are due 
due to President Traylor gor the time 
and energy he has devoted to the busi- 
ness of the association. Especially 
should bankers of this country be grate- 
ful to him for his activity in carrying 
out the instructions of the Los Angeles 
convention in reference to the McFad- 
den Act. This law definitely strength- 
ens our national banking system and in- 
sures the continuance of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

“Hosts and speakers. This association 
extends its sincerest thanks to the bank- 
ers, hotels, press, ladies, and general 
public of the City of Houston and the 
State of Texas for the manifold kind- 
nesses and gracious hospitality extended 
to all of the delegates and their families. 
Likewise, the association 1s indebted to 
the speakers at the various sessions of the 
convention, divisions and sections who 
by their carefully prepared addresses 
have helped to make the fifty-third an- 
nual convention of this association one 


of profit and enjoyment to all those who 
were privileged to be present. 

“Necrology. This association notes 
with regret the passing away since the 
last general convention of three of its 
distinguished ex-presidents, Lyman J. 
Gage, formerly Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, John L. Hamilton and William E. 
Knox. 

“This association records its sorrow 
and sense of irreparable loss in the death 
of Charles W. Carey, president of the 
National Bank Division. Beloved for 
his modesty and gentleness of spirit, he 
was admired for his ability as an execu- 
tive and the dominating force of his per- 
sonality. Faithful to every trust imposed 
upon him by the division of which he 
was a member, his clarity of judgment 
and his fidelity to duty made for him a 
respected place in the councils of this as- 
sociation and the hearts of its members 
It is peculiarly unfortunate that his ill- 
ness and untimely death prevented his 
being the recipient of even greater hon- 
ors. The sympathy of this body is con- 
veyed to the members of his family and 
his associates in the business and bank- 
ing life of Wichita and Kansas.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By M. A. TRAYLOR 


HY retiring presidents should 

\X/ not be permitted to slip away 
into that engulfing obscurity 

which seems to await an ever-growing 
army of ex’s, without being obliged by 
custom to punctuate their departures 
with an outburst of alleged wisdom, I 
do not know. In this association, the 
custom seems to be as inexorable as it 
is inflexible, hence, confessing to a lack 
of sufficient courage to abandon it, I 
come now along the path followed by 
that long line of my illustrious predeces- 
sors, to submit herein a brief account of 
the work of the administration during 
the year now closing, together with cer- 
tain comments and observations, perhaps 


neither germane nor pertinent to the 
problems of the day. 

The business of the association since 
your last convention has gone forward in 
an even and somewhat uneventful man- 
ner, reflecting the harmony and efficien- 
cy at headquarters, which is possible only 
in an organization where intelligence, 
experience, and loyalty prevail. The 
work of the president during the year 
has been greatly minimized and made 
vastly more effective because of such a 
staff in the executive offices in New 
York. My grateful acknowledgment to 
them! 

The divisions, sections and committees, 
under the wise leadership of those in 
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Sound Banking 


AST year the Peoples Savings Bank cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
having been established in 1851,when 

a group of leading citizens was granted a 
charter by the State to found a Savings 
Bank where the people might place their 
savings “with security and profit.” 


During its career of seventy-six years 
it has safely handled business totaling in 
the hundred millions. Its deposits today 
(Oct. 1) exceed $29,000,000 and its depos- 
itors number more than 38,200. These 
deposits are protected by assets at market 
values $6,000,000 in excess of all liabilities. 


Every year, in January and July, since the 
Peoples Savings Bank was founded, divi- 
dends have been paid to depositors, total- 
ing $20,000,000 and now paid at the rate 
of 41% per cent. 
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command, have in harmony and co- 
operation made real contributions to the 
solution of the every-day problems of 
our business. Detailed reports of all 
these bodies have been printed and dis- 
tributed. I commend their careful read- 
ing and consideration, because, after all, 
much of the worth-while work of the 
association is done by these smaller units, 
which seldom, I fear, are given the 
credit they deserve. They are the real 
points of contact betwen the individual 
member and the larger organization. 
They are the diagnosticians of our busi- 
ness and discoverers of the remedies for 
our ills. May I urge you to attend the 
business sessions of all divisions, sections 
and committees during this week? 





GROUP RESPONSIBILITIES 


The ever-increasing complexities of the 
banking business seem to me, more and 
more, to justify our existence as an or- 
ganization. Yet, I sometimes wonder if 
we fully appreciate the powers and cor- 
responding responsibilities of our group. 
This thought was forcibly brought to 
my mind recently by an address deliv- 
ered by that leader of American busi- 
ness, Owen D. Young, on the occasion 
of the dedication of a group of new 
buildings comprising the George F. 
Baker Foundation of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
of Harvard University. I can pay no 
more fitting tribute to the dean of 
American banking, the sole surviving 
member of the group of men who 
founded this association, than to quote 
briefly from the address of Mr. Young, 
who, in calling attention to the fact that 
this is the day of organizations, associa- 
tions, and group action, said: 


“Let me say, however, that so far as 
the public is concerned, organized busi- 
ness has been quick to take the advan- 
tages of group action, but has been slow 
to assume group responsibilities. Too 
frequently business men have acquiesced, 
even if they did not participate, in ob- 
jectionable practices until an outraged 





society compelled amateurs to interfere. 
The amateurs were frequently in the 
legislature, and unwise laws were enact- 
ed. Legislatures reached out for abuses 
they could readily observe but the causes 
of which they did not fully understand.” 


As the problems of our business mul- 
tiply, complicated often as we think by 
unwise legislation or regulations, we 
sometimes wonder if we haven't too of- 
ten approached these problems from a 
selfish viewpoint, without sufficient re- 
gard for public welfare—if, in fact, we 
have not been too ready to accept benefits 
without making a corresponding contri- 
bution in the interests of others. 


BANKING A PROFESSION 





There may have been a time when 
banking required little training and 
when any ordinary, intelligent business 
man could run a bank more or less suc- 
cessfully. Perhaps this was never en- 
tirely so, and it certainly isn’t true to- 
day. Banking is well on the road to be- 
coming a profession, as distinguished 
from a trade. In other words, banking 
requires theoretical as well as practical 
knowledge. It is rapidly developing 
codes of procedure and ethics, such as 
are characteristic of law, medicine and 
the other older professions. Conse- 
quently, there is an ever increasing dan- 
ger in permitting amateurs, whether in 
or out of the profession, to settle our 
problems. 

If we are to discharge intelligently 
and well the duties that rest upon us 
as the custodians of the world’s credit 
supply, we must have the best banking 
and financial machinery in the world, 
manned by the’ most competent and 
thoroughly trained executives, whose 
vision can comprehend national and in- 
ternational problems alike; men whose 
caution and conservatism will not cir- 
cumscribe that degree of courage and 
faith which leads to adventure upon un- 
charted courses, because it seems to me 
that much of the way we shall have to 
go, in the years that lie ahead, will be 
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without the marking of precedent, to 
which we habitually look for our guid- 
ance. 

Have we such a banking system—the 
machinery necessary for the job? It 
seems to me that we have. With the 
socalled McFadden Bill now a law, 
liberalizing and equalizing the rights and 
privileges of national banks, with con- 
stantly improved state legislation adding 
greater protection and security to the 
state chartered institutions, with the 
Federal Reserve System under indeter- 
minate franchise, there is apaprently lit- 
tle of major legislation necessary to per- 
fect our banking equipment. 


SHOULD LET FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
ALONE 


It is only natural that here and there 
experience will develop weaknesses in 
these respective pieces of human crea- 
tion, but nothing would be more unfor- 
tunate, I think than that there should 
be either agitation for or actual further 
legislative action with respect to our 
banking system for some time to come, 
and most of all, that anything should be 
done to change the fundamental struc- 
ture of the Federal Reserve Act. Let 
those who think otherwise give careful 
consideration to the cause of their com- 
plaint. After all, are not the criticisms 
leveled at the system largely those arising 
from matters of administration rather 
than from inherent defects in the law 
itself? If this assumption is correct, 
may we not ask those in authority to co- 
operate with us in an effort to strength- 
en the administrative organization with- 
out undermining the foundations of the 
structure? 

The future welfare of this country, 
and of other countries as well, is certain 
to be greatly influenced by the financial 
policy which this country pursues. Is 
it too much, therefore, to insist that this 
policy be made and carried out by those 
who have practical experience as well as 
theoretical training in matters of finance 
and banking? Intelligent self-interest 
ought to impel every citizen of the coun- 


try, whatever his occupation or employ- 
ment, to demand that the banking sys- 
tem of the country be supervised only by 
those familiar, by practice and experi- 
ence, with the problems of banking, not 
only in this country, but in the other 
countries of the world. 

Since I have mentioned the necessity 
of those directing our financial affairs 
having a knowledge of international 
financial questions, may I enlarge upon 
that subject for a moment. In spite of 
the fact that international finance, as we 
know it today, goes back in its begin- 
nings to the middle ages, economists and 
bankers are far from agreement on many 
of the questions which this subject pre- 
sents. In part, this is due to the magni- 
tude of the operations which have re- 
sulted from the war and from the 
treaties of peace. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


The information service of the For- 
eign Policy Association published in 
June a series of tables and figures illus- 
trating above all the changes which have 
resulted in our own economic situation 
in this respect. Most of you are familiar 
with these figures and without quoting 
details of the changes which have fol- 
lowed 1914, the net result has been— 
according to Dr. Max Winkler, who 
wrote the pamphlet—that we have not 
only ceased to be a debtor nation but at 
the close of 1926 we held foreign in- 
vestments in excess of twelve and three- 
quarter billion dollars, not including the 
debts owed to our Government. We 
know that this figure has been material- 
ly increased during the current year. 

I am very well aware that many bank- 
ers dismiss this subject with the thought 
that they neither originate nor partici- 
pate in foreign loans and that, there- 
fore, the problem of foreign investments 
is one for Wall Street and the big pri- 
vate banking houses and security com- 
panies of that district. Let me remind 
you, however, that the problem isn’t one 
for these particular gentlemen alone— 
it is daily brought to the doorstep of 
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every banker and every investor in the 
country. 

The great underwriting houses do not 
buy foreign investments exclusively for 
their own account. They are merchants 
in securities and whether you buy di- 
rectly or indirectly, the salesmen for 
these houses are constantly offering these 
securities to your customers, who are 
paying for them with the deposits from 
your bank. Whether you will or not, 
you are becoming interested in every 
venture, of whatever character and 
wherever in the world located, the se- 
curities of which are finding lodgment 
in your communi* [pnd with your 
people. 

I hope it may be as interesting to you 
as it has been to me’briefly to take stock 
of what America has done with her 
money in the matter of foreign invest- 
ments in the last three years. In that 
time, we have loaned to Germany alone 
considerably more than $1,000,000,- 
000. These loans have been made to 
cities, states, banks, churches, tramways, 
automobile companies, housing corpora- 
tions, steel mills, electric companies, dye 
works, cigarette companies, harvester 
companies, water power companies, film 
companies, in fact, almost everything. 


AMERICA AS CREDITOR OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS 


There is hardly a country in the 
League of Nations which hasn't borrowed 
money in America in this period, among 


them: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, the 


Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Finland, 
Germany, Greece, Honduras, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Liberia, Mexico, 
Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland and Sal- 
vador. These and others, directly or 


through their states and municipalities, 
all got money from the United States 
in 1926, and these are only the govern- 
ments themselves which borrowed. 

In the same period, American invest- 
ments abroad include stocks in oil cor- 
Mexico, Canada, 


porations in Cuba, 








Venezuela, Peru, British Guiana, Persia, 
and Trinidad; Norwegian aluminum, 
Rusian gold mines, French perfume and 
silk, Finnish co-operatives, automobile 
factories in a dozen countries and rail- 
ways everywhere, Italian shipping, Bel- 
gian and Spanish telephones, Brazilian 
coffee and African rubber plantations, 
Caribbean sugar fields, Central American 
fruit, Caucasian manganese, Ural plati- 
num, in fact, a little of everything every- 
where and a great deal in many cases. 

I wonder if these figures conjure up 
in your mind, as they do in mine, any 
answer to that master political phrase 
“America First,” or any interpretation 
of that political fetish of “American 
isolation.” It is perfectly true that the 
total sum represented by all these loans 
and investments is a mere bagatel com- 
pared with the aggregate of American 
wealth, but unless human nature has 
changed, or effects a rapid transforma- 
tion, I have an idea that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of American citizens 
whose instincts of self-preservation, and 
whose sense of property rights, may 
somewhat incline them to take heed of 
what is happening in the rest of the 
world. 

Not often in the past have the prop- 
erty rights of our private citizens been 
put in jeopardy by the action of foreign 
governments, but if we may judge by 
the reaction that has followed the at-— 
tempt of our neighbor to the south in 
matters of this kind, we may well 
imagine that the day may come when no 
mere small fraction of our people will be 
not only interested in what is happening 
in other lands but insistent upon our 
Government likewise taking cognizance 
of such facts. 

Let no one think I am condemning 
the making of foreign investments. Such 
a thought is farthest from my mind. I 
believe, in fact, I know, that if we are in 
truth and reality the world’s banker— 
and it seems indisputable that we are 
the custodians of the world’s available 
credit today—we must make foreign 
loans and investments both for the 
preservation of our own economic posi- 
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tion and in justice and fairness to the 
rest of the world. 

Such has been the experience of those 
countries, which, for hundreds of years, 
have been the world’s bankers, and I am 
sure we cannot escape the economic laws 
which impelled them, and which neces- 
sarily impel our citizens, to seek invest- 
ments for their surplus funds in those 
markets of the world where returns are 
most remunerative. The economic effect 
of this policy has scarcely been consid- 
ered, and certainly few, if any, have 
fully appraised it. 


THE DAWES PLAN 


When the Dawes plan was adopted, 
most economists and bankers expected it 
to fail at an early date—some because 
they questioned whether Germany could 
raise the large sums demanded—others 
because they regarded the transfer to 
other countries of the sums involved an 
impossibility, and yet, as a matter of 
fact, Germany has borrowed more from 
us since the adoption of the plan than 
she has been compelled to pay to her 
debtors and, consequently, she has had 
no difficulty in raising the money or in 
making the necessary transfers. 

To be sure, the day may come when 
the interest payments required to be made 
by Germany on her foreign loans, to- 
gether with the payments required under 
the Dawes plan, will bring about a crisis 
in her financial affairs. If and when 
that time comes, the plan itself provides 
a method of procedure and it is reason- 
able to believe that the healing influence 
of peace and tranquility, which in the 
meantime will ensue, will make possible, 
in an atmosphere of justice and equity, 
an easy adjustment upon a basis fair to 
all. 

Until that time arrives, mere specula- 
tion as to what should be done is more 
than futile and quite as likely to hinder 
as to further the interests of comity and 
good will, which in recent years have 
made so much progress in the former 
enemy countries. 

America is interested in German fiscal 


policy because, after all, to no small de- 
gree, it is the determining factor in the 


‘ whole problem of the large intergovern- 


mental debts. As long as Germany can 
pay the Allies, the Allies ought to have 
no great difficulty in meeting their in- 
ternational obligations. So long as this 
is true, discussion of our attitude toward 
the debts due us by the Allies appears 
quite academic. When and if, however, 
there is at some time a further considera- 
tion and adjustment of Germany's 
reparation payments, then conscience 
and good faith will undoubtedly dictate 
a further review of the subject of the 
international debt from our standpoint. 


GROUP REFORM MOVEMENTS 


Turning from the field of foreign af- 
fairs to matters of more intimate, if not 
more immediate, concern, there is much 
to attract and hold our attention, though 
perhaps little to give us cause for alarm. 
It has always seemed to me that one of 
the richest blessings of a democracy is 
the latitude of its individual citizens to 
criticise “things as they are,” their free- 
dom to demand change—a prerogative, 
the exercise of which, contributes large- 
ly to the charm of living, and incidental- 
ly does little harm. These outbursts of 
fervor for some particular cause usually 
find birth in the otherwise unoccupied 
intellect of some one individual. Not 
infrequently, however, converts are rap- 
idly attracted to the alleged cause, thus 
forming our various sects and groups, 
which are most industriously working 
for the accomplishment of their cherished 
ambitions. 

It is perfectly true that many of the 
so-called reforms are worse, in realiza- 
tion, than the disease they attempt to 
cure. Thus there is laid the foundation 
for another assault upon “things as they 
are.” These merry-go-rounds of group 
reformers are, so to speak, the leaven in 
the loaf, the salt that saves our body 
politic from deterioration. The history 
of our Government is one long story of 
these forays of mere freeborn average 
men, and recently women as well, to get 
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what they want. Sometimes these ex- 
periments are brilliant, sometimes mere- 
ly stupid, many times just ludicrous. 
Nearly always they reflect so large a 
measure of selfishness as to rob them of 
any appeal to the unprejudiced mind. 

Given, always, to voicing our protests 
and demands after this fashion, it is 
doubtful if we have ever been more 
thoroughly organized than now, and it 
is interesting to observe in what dia- 
metrically opposite directions the vary- 
ing groups seem to work. On the one 
hand, there is no small group which is 
demanding more and more from those 
in political control. We want more pub- 
lic schools, more paved streets, more 
highways, more free bathing beaches, 
public parks, anything and everything 
that will add to the joy of living but 
which requires large expenditures for 
development. This group is offset by 
another group, perhaps not so numerous, 
but no less vociferous, which demands 
economy in government and ruthless re- 
duction in taxation. They assert, with 
mounting stacks of figures, that taxes 
are crushing the life out of business and 
sooner or later, sooner perhaps, unless 
controlled, will destroy our very pros- 
perity. 

Between these two warring factions, 
what is a poor public official, or even 
one who votes for bond issues, and pays 
the taxes, to do? Perhaps a middle course 
would be wise. Some public improve- 
ments might be deferred and tax bur- 
dens made somewhat lighter, but wiil 
this happen? Many people doubt that it 
will. After all, most of us want all the 
comforts that money or credit will buy, 
and this in spite of the fact that we 
know that ultimately we will have to 
pay. 

Someone has said that there is nothing 
the matter with taxes except that we 
have to pay them, and since the pain of 
paying is felt on the average about once 
a year, whereas the joy of the comforts 
for which we pay is with us the year 
round, I am not optimist enough to hope 
for any marked change in the present 
trend of such affairs in the immediate 


future. Nor am I greatly alarmed about 
the matter since our largest taxpayers 
are likewise our largest bond buyers. 

And thus it goes, all through our so- 
cial and political existence. If things 
as they are do not suit us, we organize 
our own pet party and start out on a 
war of reform. As soon as one group 
finds a serious defect, imagined or real, 
in any part of our machinery, another 
group as promptly proposes a remedy, 
or rushes to the defense of the status 
quo. 

It may be cigarettes or the length of 
hair and dresses. It may be Wall street 
or Main Street. It may be agriculture 
or alcohol, and in passing may we ob- 
serve that in recent years the former of 
these two has had rather a rough deal, 
while the latter has not gotten half it 
justly deserves. 

It may be our banking system, or it 
may be our business practices. No mat- 
ter what or where, you are certain to 
find one group that says everything is 
all wrong and another group which in- 
sists that if people will only do it their 
way, everything will be all right. 


FAITH IN “THINGS AS THEY ARE” 


The most astounding fact is that the 
smallest group of all is the group that 
voices a faith in “things as they are” 
and a confidence that the nation will 
endure without radical changes being 
made; and yet, we seem to be doing 
fairly well in spite of all the critics of 
“things as they are,” and it seems to me 
we may reasonably expect a continuance 
of these conditions for some time to 
come. We will continue to be gov- 
erned just about as we have been gov- 
erned in the past. Honesty and integrity 
will continue to dominate most human 
reactions, which means that capital and 
labor, now happily enjoying the most 
sane and satisfactory relations in their 
history, will continue their joint con- 
tribution toward a still higher and bet- 
ter standard of living for all our people. 

The directing influence of honesty and 
justice also means that the best intelli- 
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gence of public official and layman must 
continue to focus upon the problems of 
those who produce the nation’s food sup- 
ply until an equitable and effective solu- 
tion is found which will restore this fun- 
damental industry to its rightful place 
in our economic life. In just what di- 
rection the remedy lies, does not yet 
appear, but that it revolves around two 
cardinal facts seems to me perfectly 
clear. Justice demands more for those 
who produce without increased burdens 
for those who consume. Our next peace- 
time national hero may well come from 
the ranks of those who are now devoting 
their time to a study of our complex and 
rapidly changing systems of transporta- 
tion and distribution, especially as ap- 
plied to our food supply. 

This brief digression has taken me 
away somewhat from my text “things as 
they are,” on which, however, I have 
undoubtedly said enough to convince 
you that I believe—barring unthinkable 
stupidity on the part of all of us—our 
political and economic future is reason- 
ably secure. 


MATERIAL IS NOT DISPLACING SPIRITUAL 


There is another group—in fact sev- 
eral of them-—which is not satisfied with 
“things as they are,” or as they portend 
for the future moral and spiritual wel- 


fare of our civilization. They fear that 
the god of the material is displacing the 
God of the soul. I do not subscribe tc 
their theory, though I do believe tha~ as 
our wealth and leisure increase, so does 
our duty of devotion to the finer things 
of life. Paradoxical as it may seem, it 
is undoubtedly true that the probiems of 
wealth for the nation, as for the individ- 
ual, are often as difficult as are the 
privations of adversity. Humbleness of 
character and faith in the destiny of 
man—the sustaining factors of high 
ideals—do not seem to thrive as they 
should in the land that flows with milk 
and honey. And yet, in spite of what 
our dissenting groups may say, I do not 


despair. I am not even discouraged, be 
cause I do not believe that this is the 
first era in human his: .ry when ap- 
parently men everywhere were chiefly 
concerned with accumulating wealth 
and material comforts. The cottage, 
the vine, and the fig tree of another age 
were no more than the mansion, the 
motor, and the money of today. They 
are all only symbols of man’s ambition 
to provide for those whom he loves. No 
sadder day could come for art, science, 
religion, or civilization itself than that 
wherein the incentive of man to work, 
to achieve, and to accumulate should 
fail. 

Those who cry out that we are sur- 
rendering the things of the spirit to the 
things of the material, overlook the fact 
that at no time in the history of the 
world have men of wealth given as lib- 
erally as now to churches, universities, 
libraries, museums, and all those institu- 
tions wherein high ideals are instilled, 
sterling character is built, and the hope 
of civilization preserved. 

Critics are a splendid influence in the 
world. Their pointed shafts serve to 
keep us to the paths of rectitude while 
they prod us on to-the accomplishment 
of greater good, but we must never al- 
low them to shake our faith in ourselves, 
our fellowmen, or our national destiny. 
Perhaps what we need most today, in- 
dividually and as a people, is a genuine 
revival of tolerance, a fresh baptism of 
faith—tolerance for the views and acts 
of others—a belief in something beyond 
ourselves, and faith in the destiny of life. 
If we can have these, it will not matter 
what our lives are, for we can live them 
finely. 

This then is my hope for our future 
—that we may be rich without forget- 
ting to be righteous; that we may have 
leisure without license; that we may be 
powerful without being offensively 
proud; that we may be nationally mind- 
ed without being narrow minded; and 
finally, that we may live in a world of 
fact without surrendering our faith. 





COMMERCIAL BANKER’S RESPONSIBILITIES FOR HIS 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


By HucGH H. Saxon 


f ‘HE commercial banker's first re- 

sponsibility is not to make profits. 

It is to safeguard his depositors. 
When commercial banking was strictly 
commercial banking, that is when loans 
were all short time loans, sixty to ninety 
days or less, it was comparatively easy 
to safeguard depositors, if one had the 
necessary credit experience to determine 
the quality of the commercial credit risk. 
Of course, there were plenty of men in 
the banking business who did not have 
such training and experience, and this 
fact in part explains why there were so 
many bank failures. There were other 
reasons, but this was part of the story. 

But today commercial banking is not 
merely commercial banking. Commer- 
cial bankers to an increasing degree have 
bought long time investment securities 
for the investment of their funds. Thus, 
on June 30, 1922, a total of 18,232 
state commercial banks held investment 
securities amounting to $2,289,487,000, 
including governments, while four years 
later, June 30, 1926, a total of 16,493 
state commercial banks held investments 
totaling $3,192,850,000, including gov- 
ernments. So, under these changed con- 
ditions, we have commercial banking 
with a dash of investment banking. 

A number of people have recently 
been alarmed over the increase in col- 
lateral loans and investment holdings by 
commercial banks. I do not share the 
feeling of alarm that has been expressed. 
But I do feel that those of us who are 
commercial bankers must put ourselves 
in a position to appraise investment se- 
curities as part of our earning assets and 
as part of our secondary reserve. « 

It is not my intention to try to talk 
to you in the jargon of the investment 
banker or bond salesman. I couldn't if 
I wanted to. But I've found myself in 
a position where I have had to learn more 
about investment securities than was the 
case some years ago, and a lot of my 
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friends have told me that they are find. 
ing themselves in much the same position, 


OLD ORDER HAS CHANGED 


The old order of commercial bank- 
ing has changed, at least for a time. The 
new order means new problems to study, 
but the old responsibility continues— 
the responsibility of safeguarding our 
depositors. We simply have to face this 
age-old responsibility with the applica: 
tion of new investment principles. 

Roughly speaking, investment securi- 
ties go up in price when money rates 
go down, and vice versa. This has al- 
ways been and is likely to be through- 
out the rest of our lifetimes. When 
money is easy and sectuity prices are ris 
ing, there is always the temptation to 
speculate with bank fun ds-—that is, buy 
investment securities with an idea of 
making a profit. The oa!y trouble with 
such procedure is that most of us are 
not able to foretell exactly what is going 
to happen to the money market, and 
none of us has the right to speculate 
with depositors’ money if we are going 
to adhere to the cardinal principle of 
commercial banking—safety first for de- 
positors. 

So far as I know, there is no mechan- 
ical forecaster that will tell us when to 
buy investment securities and when not 
to buy them, or when to sell them. One 
of my economist friends tells me that 
there has never been a decline in the se 
curities market when prime commercial 
paper rates have not stood above 4/2 
per cent. for more than a_ seasonal 
period. But as for blast furnace tests 
or any one of the thousand and one 
mechanical forecasters, I take no stock 
in them and maintain the old, conserva’ 
tive position that when a banker is buy- 
ing investment securities he should buy 
them as investments and not for a quick 
profit. 
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While it is true that investment se- 
curity prices move inversely with money 
rates, and that when investment securi- 
ties are rising all investment securities 
tend to follow the procession, still it is 
also true that some investment securi- 
ties move more rapidly than others and 
they do not all move at the same time. 
Some even break loose and run in the 
opposite direction from the course of the 
big parade. So, as a commercial banker 
looking inte the matter of investment se- 
curities, I find it necessary to ask and 
get answers to certain questions just as 
if I were the ordinary bond buyer: What 
is the capital structure of the borrower? 
What is the earning record of the com- 
pany over a period of years? What is 
the quality of the management of the 
concern? What are the conditions in the 
particular line of business, if the security 
is an industrial one? What have been 
the conditions in the past and what are 
the future prospects of the industry? 
These questions, at least, must be an- 


swered to my satisfaction before I feel 
that I can invest some of our depositors’ 
money in the particular security. 


SHOULD ESTABLISH RELATIONS WITH 
SECURITY HOUSES 


Frankly, I do not believe that most 
commercial bankers are equipped to an- 
swer these questions on their own. I 
know I am not. And I feel sure that 
the best way is the normal way, to es- 
tablish investment banking relations 
with a high-grade, or several high-grade, 
security houses which can provide us 
with detailed analyses. Then we must 
use our own best judgment. Few men 
have the power to judge 100 per cent. 
accurately all of the time, and I know 
of no cut-and-dried rule to follow. It is 
no professional secret that every banker 
at some time in his career has rejected 
loans that later turned out to be per- 
fectly good, and conversely, has made 
loans which he felt at the time of making 
were sound, but which later turned out 
to be sour. But the prize comes to him 
who makes few losses, and we cannot 


4 


yield to the lure of high interest rates 
without facing a hazard. The temptation 
for profits is great, but we must remem- 
ber—safety first for depositors. 

If the investment bankers from whom 
you buy your securities have a connec- 
tion with commercial banks and under- 
stand the problems of a commercial 
banker, so much the better. All uf which 
is not an advertisement for some of the 
New York banks, because the bank with 
which I am connected has a securities 


HucH H. Saxon 


Vice-president the Continental and 

Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 

Chicago, who addressed the State 
Bank Division at the convention. 


division itself. I find that I am much 
better informed if I consult this company 
and use the facilities it has. 

Of course, the nub of the whole mat- 
ter of safeguarding depositors is the age- 
old question of liquidity. It is our first 
job as commercial bankers to keep our 
assets sufficiently liquid. The question 
of marketability also enters here, but 
the bond that is marketable today may 
not be marketable six months from now. 
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ITLE insurance will 
protect, facilitate and 
make more salable your 
“loans on bond and mort- 
gage. It will permit you 
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IMPORTANCE OF MATURITIES 


We know about our primary reserves 
and the regular requirements regarding 
them, but when it comes to secondary 
reserves, we have the nice problem of 
not only getting the right kind of se- 
curities but also getting them with the 
right maturity dates. 

We know that we are going to have 
seasonal requirements and we therefore 
buy short time bonds or commercial 
paper to meet these requirements. But 
even in the case of our long time se- 
curity holdings it is desirable for us to 
have maturities arranged so that year in 
and year out the securities that we buy 
in the expectation of holding to maturity 
will give us an inflow of funds regularly 
and at desirable intervals. 

In other words, it would not do to 
load up with everything maturing in, 
say 1940 or 1945, because we cannot 
foresee what conditions will be in that 
particular year. We should have our 


maturities spreading over a period of 


years. Yet you would be surprised to 
know how many commercial bankers 
overlook this fundamental point of con- 
sidering maturity dates when buying se- 
curities. 
BUILDING AN INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
A proper investment account for 
commercial banks cannot any more be 
built up in a year than can an acorn grow 
into an oak in that period. I would not 
attempt to lay down a formula or strict 
rule or even to suggest how much of 
certain classes of securities should be 
held in your portfolio, but I have found 
that some very able bankers in starting 
to build up an investment account have 
restricted themselves to bonds of approx- 
imately five year maturity for 20 per 
cent. of what they might expect their in- 
vestment account ultimately to be. The 
other 80 per cent. is put into municipals 
and corporation ‘bonds of a shorter ma- 
turity or those that have been called. 
The second year about 20 per cent. is 
put into aproximately five year maturi- 


ties and 80 per cent. in short term ob- 
ligations, and so on into the third and 
fourth years. 

At the end of that time, they have 
20 per cent. of these bonds maturing 
each year, and have an automatic, re- 
volving investment account. 

This plan, of course, may be extended 
to longer maturities with the same gen- 
eral principle in mind. 

Banks will always find a commercial 
market for its one, two, and three year 
maturities because they rightly fall into 
the class of prime, short time paper. And 
with its maturities current, it should be 
able to cash in on short notice, if neces- 
sary, 80 per cent. of its investment ac- 
count, if indeed not 100 per cent. 


LIQUIDITY 


Liquidity, of course, ties in with the 
matter of marketability. Even though 
maturity dates are well planned, some- 
thing unforeseen may happen that will 
cause us to need funds. If we do not 
have commercial paper maturing at that 
time, we have to dispose of some of our 
security holdings. Sometimes we even 
have to dispose of them without making 
a profit, but the point is that when we 
have to sell we should be able to sell. Fre- 
quently, listed securities are the most 
marketable investment securities. On 
the larger exchanges, such as New York 
and Chicago, there are usually buyers 
for the securities offered. Listing on 
such exchanges is then an indication of 
marketability, but is not an infallible in- 
dication. Sometimes listed securities 
move very slowly. Sometimes trade in 
unlisted securities is very active. In 
other words, there is no ready-made 
formula to guide us in our testing of a 
security for marketability, and herein 
lies another of our problems in dis- 
charging our obligation to safeguard de- 
positors. 

Frankly, I have come to feel that the 
inclusion of some commercial paper in 
our secondary reserve program is ordi- 
narily very desirable. Just how big a 
proportion of commercial paper, I can- 
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not say. That is a matter for individual 
judgment. 

' In the fall of 1924, when money rates 
were unseasonably easy, due in part to 
the open market purchases of govern- 
ments and bankers acceptances by the 
reserve banks, many banks throughout 
the country found it difficult to do much 
more than cover expenses. They were 
particularly interested in yield and dis- 
inclined to give proper consideration to 
liquidity. 

The feeling was perfectly natural and 
was one that bond salesmen could have 
used to considerable advantage, but 
many of the bankers I know felt that it 
would be unwise, even under such con- 
ditions, to give over the standard of 
liquidity. 

And so, under changed conditions of 
commercial banking that have been due 
in part to the Federal Reserve System, 
that have been due in part to the tremen- 
dous inflow of gold from abroad, that 
have been due to the building up of 


enormous corporate surpluses, that have 
been due to a hundred and one other 
causes—many of us who were jogging 
along comfortably, making short time 
commercial loans, find that we have new 
problems thrown at us for the employ- 
ment of our funds, whether we will 


or no. 

The old obligation continues; that is, 
to safeguard depositors. But under 
changed conditions, we have become se- 
curity buyers. We are investing part 
of our bank funds in securities as a 
secondary reserve. We are asked to 


buy securities for customers and give 
them investment counsel. And whether 
we like it or not, in the discharge of 
these obligations, we must know about 
securities. 

SUMMARY 


In the investment of our banking 
funds, we must consider marketability, 
liquidating maturity dates, as well as 
price and yield. It is not enough to 
know what security markets are doing 
generally; we must know the facts as 
to each security that we consider. And 
frankly, gentlemen, there is no ready- 
made rule we can follow. We must 
have connections such that we can get 
at the facts behind securities, and we 
must learn how to exercise that same 
quality of credit judgment that we have 
long been accustomed to exercise in the 
case of commercial loans. Admittedly, 
the job of forecasting what is going to 
happen five or ten years from now is 
more hazardous than is the task of fore- 
casting what is likely to happen within 
a period of thirty to ninety days, just 
as it is more difficult to forecast the 
weather for 1929 than it is to say what 
the weather will be tomorrow. However, 
the very difficulty of this task of exer- 
cising credit judgment with respect to 
long time investments is merely a chal- 
lenge to our sources of information and 
to our intelligence. 

I do not know the answer to the prob- 
lem I have raised, but I do know that 
the members of this organization will 
meet the challenge. 
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NATIONAL BANK DIVISION MEETING 






New Scheme for Protecting National Bank Depositors; Banks’ 
Battle against Discriminatory Taxation; President Carey Dead. 


N atmosphere of sadness was cast 
A over the meeting of the National 
Bank Division on October 25, 
by the fact that Charles W. Carey, 
president of the division, was absent 
from the chair. Mr. Carey was taken 
ill in the early part of the summer. It 
was hoped that an extended trip would 
restore him to health. Instead, he grew 
worse and, shortly before the opening 
of the convention, he passed away. 

The division, however, carried out the 
program which he had originally ar- 
ranged. Elmer A. Onthank, vice-presi- 
dent of the division, read the annual ad- 
dress which Mr. Carey had prepared 
for the meeting. 


SAFETY FUND FOR NATIONAL BANKS 


In this address, Mr. Carey had writ- 
ten of “‘a proposal which . . . is thought 
of as possibly affording greater protec- 
tion to depositors in national banks. . . . 
It would provide,” he continued, “a 
fund of $50,000,000, which would not 
be reduced at any time, to save weak 
banking institutions and to prevent 
failure. 

“Briefly summarized, but not. worked 
out in detail, the idea advanced is that 
when the capital of a bank becomes im- 
paired and the loss is not immediately 
made good, the Comptroller's office 
would close the bank, appraise the assets 
and dispose of such of them as are salable 
at par, borrow from the $50,000,000 
fund a reasonable amount on the re- 
maining assets and, with the funds thus 
gathered, pay off as large a percentage 
of the deposits as possible. 

“The bank would then be liquidated 
in due course, the amount borsowed plus 
6 per cent. would be returned to the re- 
volving fund, and out of the remainder 
of the assets the last of the creditors 
would be paid and the balance turned 
over to the shareholders. 


“The theory is that were the Comp- 
troller permitted to step in at the first 
sign of impairment of a national bank 
and before actual insolvency, the loss to 
creditors would be practically nothing. 

“The question of securing the $50,- 
000,000 has not been given much con- 
sideration, although it has been suggest- 





C. W. Carey 


President the First National Bank of 

Wichita, Kans., and president of the 

National Bank Division during the 

last year, who died on the eve of 
of the convention. 


ed that it might be obtained either from 
direct appropriation or through amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act, mak- 
ing it possible for that amount to be 
taken from the surplus of the Federal 
Reserve System. . . . 

“This proposition has been discussed 
by the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Bank Division, and there is con- 
siderable variance of opinion on the ad- 
visability and feasibility of the plan. I 
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COLONY HOUSE 


Looking toward Officers’ Space 


These are views of the new home of the Old 
Colony Cooperative Bank at Providence, R.I., 
recently designed, supervised and completely 
equipped by 
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The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


Head Office, Montreal 


Condensed Statement to the Dominion Government 


August 31, 1927 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Paid up $ 29,840,220.00 
Reserve Fund 29,840,220.00 
Undivided Profits 1,409,674.58 
Dividend No. 160, payable September 1, 1927... 891,272.51 
Notes in Circulation 36,905,273.94 
Deposits 619,446,826.95 
Due to other Banks 24,076,412.17 
Bills Payable (Acceptances by London Branch) 6,791,753.01 
Letters of Credit outstanding 33,670,017.20 








$782,871,670.36 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks ......... honed $101,565,382.76 

Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves 11,000,000.00 

Government and Municipal Securities 108,292,071.94 
Railway and other Bonds, Debentures and 

Stocks 18,714,296.78 

39,008,049.40 

60,589,177.36 





$339, 168,978.24 

Loans and Discounts 390,910,435.72 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit 

as per contra 33,670,017.20 

Bank Premises 14,482, 146.09 

Real Estate other than Bank Premises 1,912,087.84 

Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank 1,428,005.27 
Deposit with Dominion Government for Security 


of Note Circulation 1,300,000.00 





$782,871,670.36 


873 BRANCHES IN CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, WEST 
INDIES, CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA, also LONDON, 
NEW YORK and BARCELONA. 


Auxiliary: THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (France) 
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may say, however, that this committee, 
including your president, recognizes the 
fact that any additional protection or 
safeguards which can be given to de- 
positors in banks should be provided.” 

Mr. Carey also touched briefly on the 
declining earnings of banks, which, he 
said, “is brought about largely by a 
supply of credit funds greater than the 
demand, and this, in turn, is due in great 
measure, to the gradual encroachment of 
our Government upon the business of 
loaning money.” 


BANK INVESTMENTS 


Among the proper purchased invest- 
ments for banks, said H. C. Nicholson, 
vice-president Packers National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb., speaking on the above 
subject, are “call money, acceptances, 
commercial paper, and bonds. . . . 

“Funds put out on the call money 
market are well protected by highly ne- 
gotiable collateral, and by their very na- 
ture are extremely liquid... . 

“Trade and bankers acceptances en- 
joy a wide market, have sound security, 
and are admitted to discount by Fed- 
eral Reserve banks within ninety days 
of their maturity. .. . 

“Records show if all commercial 
paper names were purchased indiscrim- 
inately, without credit investigation, 
buying banks would have lost only 20 
cents on each $1000 purchased... . 

“The ideal investment is recognized 
by certain characteristics: Security of 
principal; equitable income return; and 
wide, active marketability. It should be 
acceptable for rediscount and collateral 
purposes; be exempt from direct taxa- 
tion and have a good chance for appre- 
ciation. 

“Bonds possess these qualities in vary- 
ing degrees.” Government bonds stand 
in a class by themselves. Municipal 
bonds, foreign dollar bonds, railroad 
bonds, public utility bonds, and particu- 
larly industrial bonds must be scrutinized 
carefully. In buying them, Mr. Nichol- 
son said, “the investor might well keep 
in mind certain fundamental principles: 


“The higher the rate, the lower the 
security. 

“Don’t keep your eggs in one basket. 

“A bond may be known by the com- 
pany it keeps. 

“Don't guess when investing. 

“Don’t try to guess the exact month 
to buy nor the exact month to sell. 

“Don’t try to speculate.” 

Following these rules, he said, in con- 
clusion, “there is available today such 
an abundance of vital information con- 
cerning investments that the investor 


© BACHRACH 


ELMER A. ONTHANK 


New president the National Bank 
Division; president Safety Fund Na- 
tional Bank, Fitchburg, Mass. 


can, with reasonable certainty, keep his 
funds profitably and prudently em- 
ployed.” 


BEWARE OF TAX COMMISSIONERS 


Thornton Cooke, president Columbia 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo., chose 
as his subject “Taxation—National 
Safeguards.” 

The safeguards he referred to are: 


(Continued on page 761) 
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Showing the Handelsbank’s Position 
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in percentage of all Swedish Commercial banks combined 
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Deposits 


Comprising: 

Deposit and Capital Accounts 
Savings Accounts 

Cheque Accounts 


Advances 
Comprising: 
Domestic Bills 


Loan Accounts 


Cash Credit Accounts and Cur- 


rent Accounts 








Svenska Handelsbanken 


STOCKHOLM 
SWEDEN 


Branches throughout Sweden - Telegraphic Address: “‘HANDELSBANK”’ 
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STATE BANK DIVISION MEETING 


Stricter Regulation Suggested to Prevent Failures; A Needed Change 
in the Law of Bank Checks; George Demands Tax Reduction. 


OW to check the epidemic of 
H bank failures is the big problem 

of the State Bank Division. At 
the meeting on October 24 two speakers 
devoted most of their addresses to sug- 
gesting cures. 
~ President G. E. Bowerman placed 
most emphasis on the elimination of 
small banks. Many of them, he said, 
should never have been created. In the 
future, applications for charter must be 
more carefully scrutinized. And the 
bank commissioner must be freed from 
political influence. 

Dan V. Stephens thought that the 
supervision of the banks already existing 
is more important than those yet in 
limbo. He urged an entire reshuffling of 
bank examiners—an adaption of the 
clearing house system of examination to 
the state and national banking depart- 
ments. 

Of the other three speeches of the 
meeting, one—that of Hugh H. Saxon 
on “The Commercial Banker’s Respon- 
sibility for His Investment Account”— 
was important enough to be reproduced 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 

O. Howard Wolfe suggested a much 
needed change in the law concerning 
the collection of bank checks. Senator 
George added the political atmosphere 
to the meeting with a demand for a re- 
duction of the corporation tax. 


HOW TO CHECK BANK FAILURES 


“Covering the period from 1921 to 
1926 inclusive,” said Guy E. Bower- 
man, president Fremont County Bank, 
Sugar City, Idaho, and also president of 
the division, “there were 3124 bank 
failures in the United States—more than 
a bank failure a day for every day of the 
entire time. . . . 

“During this same period, plus the 
first six months of 1927, there were 5784 
bank charters granted. . . . It would be 


interesting to know if all of them served 
a public need and were under experi- 
enced and capable management... . 
“It is my opinion that, under present 
methods, the country is or is rapidly be- 
coming, overbanked. . . . One _ state 
with 845 banks reporting for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, shows an average 
net profit per bank of $1970... . 
“Branch banking and chain banking 
... have taken their places in the 
scheme of things financial in this coun- 


G. E. BowERMAN 


President the Fremont County Bank, 
Sugar City, Idaho, and retiring presi- 
dent the State Bank Division. 


try, and are here to stay... . If unit 
banks are to continue and individual 
banking is to be perpetuated, there must 
be some change in present methods. .. . 
Unless we are to finally drift toward the 
European system of banking . . . it be- 
hooves everyone interested to recognize 
the new conditions which exist, to un- 
derstand and appreciate that: 
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ames 


MODERN BANK BUILDINGS are generally regarded as the 


most important institutions in any community. 





The public judges a bank largely by its appearance—such a 
structure should be a monument to the success of the organization. 


There are eminently successful banks—housed in inadequate 
unattractive premises that do not create confidence or express a 
substantial institution. 





Bank and Otfice Building for City Savings Bank and Trust Company, Alliance, Ohio 
Designed by and erected under the supervision of 
SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH 


For a number of years we have given our undivided attention 
to bank building plan and design never unmindful of the artistic 
or architectural effect necessary to inspire a feeling of satisfaction in 
the public mind to cast their lot with a wholesome, healthy organiza- 
tion. The number of buildings designed by us attests our ability. 


SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH 


Designers of Bank Buildings since 1914 


Georce & Wa rer Simons, ARCHITECTS 
336 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Columbus 


We solicit inquiries, furnishing prompt and efficient information 
without obligation. 
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There should be more bankers in the 
banking business. 

There should be fewer and stronger 
banks. 

The general adoption of better bank- 
ing methods is imperative. 

Greater care should be exercised in 
investigating the qualifications and fit- 
ness of those applying for bank charters. 

There should be non-political banking 
boards in all states. 

Bank superintendents should be bet- 
ter paid and should have longer terms, 
in order that men of the highest in- 
tegrity and ability may be secured for 
such positions.” 

That, in informal phraseology, is the 
program of the State Bank Division. It 
will take time to accomplish. The cur- 
ing of legislative ills is usually a slow 
process. In the meantime, however, Mr. 
Bowerman said, individual bankers can 
do the following things to keep their 
own banks safe: 

They can diversify their loans. 

They can keep their loans liquid. 

They can co-operate to check dupli- 
cate borrowing. 


Finally, he urged for voluntary segre- 
gation of savings deposits by state banks. 
“It has happened in the case of a num- 
ber of failed banks, that commercial de- 
positors, being in closer touch with con- 
ditions, have largely withdrawn their 
deposits, leaving the savings depositors to 
bear the greater portion of the loss. 
Moreover, a bank in difficulties and 
striving to keep going, could, and usual- 
ly does, demand notice of the savings de- 
positor while it uses its best and most 
available assets to meet the withdrawals 
of demand depositors.” People are be- 
ginning to understand this, and it is de- 
stroying confidence in the savings de- 
partments of state banks. 


STEPHENS SUGGESTIONS 


Agreeing with President Bowerman 
that “the first and primary cause of bank 
failures is the excessive number of 
banks,” Dan V. Stephens, president 





Fremont State Bank, Fremont, Neb., ad- 
vocated “Adjusting Banking to Chang- 
ing Conditions” to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

“The second cause,” he said, is the 
ineficiency of bank supervision by 
banking department. . . . Remove these 
two causes, first, by limiting the num- 
ber of banks to the needs of the coun- 
try; and second, by adequately super- 





M. H. MAaALotr 


President the Citizens Bank, Abilene, 
Kans.; new president State Bank 
Division. 


vising those that are created, and bank 
failures will disappear. . . 

“An independent banking board for 
each state, made up in the manner the 
Federal Reserve Board is constituted, 
would guarantee to the banking business 
of the country an intelligent considera- 
tion of the subject of granting charters.” 

It is equally simple, he said, to get 
efficient examination and supervision of 
existing banks. “All we have to do is 
to readjust our viewpoint; change the 
method of approach by adapting the 
banking departments of the various states 


(Continued on page 762) 








TRUST COMPANY DIVISION MEETING 


How to Judge an Investment Trust; Pooling Trust Investments 
Opposed; The Insurance Underwriter’s Viewpoint; Use of 
Corporate Fiduciary Urged in Resolution. 


HE assets of the trust companies 

of the United States now total 

over $20,000,000,000, said Edward 

J. Fox, president of the Trust Company 

Division, in opening the meeting of that 
division on October 26. 

He cited, as the most important work 
of the division during the year, the pub- 
lication of the book Fiduciary Advertis- 
ing on which the committee on pub- 
licity has been at work for over seven 
years. 

Edgar Lawrence Smith, president the 
Investment Managers Company, New 
York City, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on “Investment Trusts.” 

He warned the trust men that “as 
trustee, or as registrar or transfer agent, 
the name of a trust company is likely to 
appear upon the circular issued by an 
investment trust to the public. And it 
is incumbent upon trust companies to 
make sure, so far as they are able, that 
their names do not appear upon circu- 
lars describing investment trusts whose 
activties are likely to prove of doubtful 
service to investors.” 


TO ANALYZE AN INVESTMENT TRUST 


There are certain fundamental criteria, 
he said, based upon common sense, by 
which an investment trust may be 
judged: 

“First of all, an investment trust must 
serve a purpose useful to the investor.” 
It must not be a mechanism for a quick 
profit for the organizers. 

“It is appropriate to consider next 
whether its management is competent to 
achieve this purpose. . . . 

“We may next consider the field of 
investment in which it proposes to 
operate, and this is to be considered in 
its relation to the experience and ca- 
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pacity of the men who are charged with 
its management. . . . 

“In appraising the soundness of an 
investment trust, then, one cannot neg- 
lect to consider the effect uvon the se 
curity market of its own activities, 
should they attain to any great propor- 
tions. . . 


Epwarp J. Fox 


Retiring president the Trust Company 
Division; president Easton Trust Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa. 


“Strangely enough, it may be desirable 
to learn whether or not the field in which 
the trust is to operate has any limits. . . . 

“Similarly, within whatever field an 
investment trust operates, it is desirable 
to know that it has an effective organiza- 
tion competent to serve investors within 
the field it has chosen’ 

“Finally, we come to the question of 
whether or not the structure of the trust 
is sound.” 
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A ee Of 


Personal Service 





FULTON 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
149 Broadway 


Established 1890 


ad Member Federal Reserve System 


The success of this company is 
the direct result of more than a 
generation of confidential and 
PERSONAL service in the 


interests of its customers. 








NECESSARY RESTRICTIONS 


For the protection of the investor, he 
continued, it is necessary that there 
should be some restrictions which will 
clearly define the field in which the trust 
is to operate. “Some of these restrictions 
are obviously quite desirable. With re- 
gard to others differences of opinion are 
sure to arise. 

“It is obvious, for instance, that an 
investment trust should insure a reason- 
able diversification in the investments 
which it may hold at any one time.... 

“It is not so generally recognized that 
a limit should be placed upon the per- 
centage which it is permitted to invest 
in any one industry. .. . 

“Similarly, in those trusts which 
operate in many countries, a limit should 
be placed upon the proportion of the 
fund which may be invested in any one 
country. ... 

“An investment trust of the conserv- 
ative type will contain restrictions 
against investing in newly floated issues 


which have not established their markets. 

“History again suggests that an in- 
vestment trust .dedicated to the service 
of investors should contain restrictions 
to preclude any possibility that its spon- 
sors may in time of stress be tempted to 
use the trust as a repository for securi- 
ties which would otherwise find no 
market. .. . 

“There is no necessity,” said Mr. 
Smith to the trust men, in conclusion, 
“for your institution to accept the trus- 
teeship for any investment trust or other- 
wise to encourage its organization until 
you are sufficiently familiar with the 
investment trust field to rely upon your 
own judgment as to whether a particular 
trust for which you are asked to act is 
likely to bring credit or embarrassment 
to your company.” 


AN INTRIGUING IDEA 


“The proposition of pooling trust in- 
vestments is one which has undoubtedly 
intrigued the thought of most of us at 
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one time or another,” began the address 
of L. H. Roseberry, vice-president Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif., an attack on “Pooling 
Trust Investments.” Mr. Roseberry 
was detained at home, and his paper 
was read by his colleague, Edward El- 
liott, also a vice-president of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank. 

The proposal to pool trust invest- 
ments was most recently brought up by 
Joseph Chapman, president of L. S. 
Donaldson Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., before the recent mid-continent 
trust conference. 

“It has been an axiom of trust com- 
pany administration,” Mr. Roseberry 
had written, “that individual trusts 
shall be kept separate and distinct from 
each other, without commingling of 
assets.” 

If it were found advisable to adopt 
the policy of pooling trust investments, 
then, “the practical difficulty of over- 
coming the previous law and traditions 
to the contrary, revising and amending 
the statutes of the various states, and 
completely revamping public opinion, 
would be a formidable task which it 
would take years to accomplish... . 

“The idea of pooling trust invest- 
ments undoubtedly originates from the 
investment trust... . . Proponents of 
the investment trust idea assume that 
there shall be losses on some of the se- 
curities in the portfolio, but frankly 
state that they expect such losses to be 
outweighed by exceptional profits on 
other investments in the portfolio. 

“Here we have two premises, that of 
possible losses, and that of occasional 
speculative profits, that are repugnant to 
good trust company policy... . 

“The idea of pooling trust invest- 
ments is another form of introducing the 
practice of permitting the trustee to 
purchase, with trust funds, beneficial 
certificates or shares in investment trusts; 
in other words, to create a new classifica- 
tion of securities or investments for trust 
funds. .. . 

“One of the most frequent criticisms 
of the investment trust plan is that the 








management often refuses to publish a 


statement showing its holdings. 
Yet any idea of withholding information 
from beneficiaries as to the contents of 
portfolios in which they have beneficial 
interests is repugnant to trust company 
policy. 

“There are other grave practical dif- 
ficulties which would have to be over- 





WALTER Scott McLucas 


Chairman of the board the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City; new 
president the Trust Company Division. 


come. It is well known that different 
earning rates are sometimes advisable for 
different trusts, and in many cases trusts 
must have assigned to them specially se- 
lected securities in order to protect them 
against high income taxation. In fact, 
nearly every trust requires some special 
kind of treatment, and it wouid see to 
be necessary to have a dozen or more dif- 
ferent kinds of pools, varying iu earning 
rate and taxability, maturity dates, ete., 
to suit the various kinds of trusts in 
hand. . . 

“Another serious difficulty is that many 
trusts, both living and testamentary 


(Continued on page 764) 
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CLEARING HOUSE SECTION MEETING 


Accomplishments of the Division; Ideal Clearing House Association 
Described; New Orleans’ Plan of Co-operative Advertis- 
ing; How to Check Declining Bank Profits and 
Bank Failures. 


of the Clearing House Section 

meeting on October 25 was de- 
voted to discussing the declining profits 
of banks this year as last, it was 
still the most prominent subject on the 
program. Two of the addresses had it as 
their major theme. 

The address which had attracted 
most attention on the program, however, 
was not delivered. Senator Carter Glass 
was to present “Some Thoughts on the 
Federal Reserve System.” [Illness _pre- 
vented his doing so, much to the dis- 
appointment of the newspaper report- 
ers. They had hoped for more fiery 
utterances from the Senator on the Gov- 
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[of te not so much of the time 


ernment’s policy of scrutinizing foreign 
loans. 

Mr. Glass was replaced on the pro 
gram by Governor Ben S. Paulen, of 
Kansas, who delivered a short address 
on the need for banks taking an active 
interest in civic matters and making 
themselves “the dominant factor in de- 
termining whether or not the place 
called home shall be bigger and better 
than it ever was before.” 


WHAT THE SECTION HAS DONE 
During the last year, said John R. 


Downing, president of the section, in his 
annual report, the Clearing House Sec- 
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The Oldest National Bank 
in Worcester 


SEND YOUR COLLECTIONS 








To this substantial old institution which confines itself almost 
exclusively to general banking and collection business | 


Courteous, Efficient, Prompt Service 


Mechanics National Bank 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,220,000 
Deposits, $16,500,000 


FRANCIS H. DEWEY 
Chairman of the Board 


FREDERIC B. WASHBURN 


President 
SAMUEL, A. ELLSWORTH NELSON C. KEYES 
Vice-President Cashier 
EDGAR L. RAMSDELL ALICE F. SHEEHAN 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


RODNEY WASHBURN, Assistant Cashier 




















tion has accomplished the following: 

Organized seventeen new clearing 
house associations, bringing the total 
number in the United States to 406. 

Prepared and issued in pamphlet 
form Standard Articles of Association, 
Rules and Regulations for Clearing 
House Associations. 

Conducted a vigorous campaign for 
the universal adoption of the standard 
check sizes and uniform face arrange- 
ment. 

Revised, in collaboration with the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
the Standard Warehouse Contract 
Terms and Conditions. 

Reported uniform standard credit 
forms for corporations, partnerships, in- 
dividuals, and farmers. 

Prepared, in collaboration with the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, a standard financial statement Joun R. Downinc 
and experience questionnaire for con- Retiring president the Clearing House 
tractors. Section; vice-president Citizens Union 

Assisted in the establishment of the ES en. Lee: SY. 

First Nebraska Bankers Credit Clear- Conducted a study of the payroll 
ing House Association. problem and published a report thereon. 
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O. Howarp WOLFE 


Cashier Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank of Philadelphia and new presi- 
dent the Clearing House Section, who 
also addressed the State Bank Divi- 
sion on “Archaic Court Decisions Af- 
fecting Check Collections.” 
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Worcester County Institution for Savings 
Incorporated 1828 


Assets over 


*50,000,000 


The Largest Savings Bank in Worcester 


Corner Main and Foster Streets 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Begun the preparation of a proper 
budget applicable to banks of all sizes. 
This work, however, will not be finished 
before next spring. 


THE IDEAL CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


C. A. Chapman, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Rochester, Minn., painted 
a picture of what the ideal clearing house 
association should be in his remarks on 
“The Clearing House, Preserver of 
American Independent Banks.” 

The ideal clearing house association, 
he said, has a credit bureau, wherein is 
centralized all detailed credit informa- 
tion covering the entire field of the as 
sociation. It realizes that a safe and 
sound bank is one which is making lib- 
eral profits, otherwise it cannot sustain 
unavoidable losses. It examines into and 
restrains destructive, cut-throat and 
predatory competition among its mem- 
bers. It examines into taxation, fixes 
the hours for doing business, and inter’ 
mediates among the members whenever 
found necessary. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Providence National Bank 


Second Oldest Bank in America 


ESTABLISHED 1791 








Local and Out of Town Accounts Handled 


Correspondence Solicited 








Robert W. Taft 
Charles H. Newell 
William B. McBee 
John Ormsbee Ames 


DIRECTORS 


Moses J. Barber, Chairman 
Paul C. DeWolf 

Frank E. Richmond 
Richard S. Aldrich 
Edward P. Jastram 


A. Livingston Kelley 
Wilson G. Wing 

John Nicholas Brown 
Thomas L. Pierce, Pres. 
Lauriston H. Hazard 
William L. Sweet 





William Gammell, Jr. 
John B. Lewis 


Capital $1,500,000 








Earl G. Batty, Vice Pres. 


Undivided Profits over $300,000 


Surplus $2,500,000 














The ideal clearing house association 
provides a system of examination carried 
out by the aid of an adequate staff of 
highly trained and broadly experienced 
bankers devoting their lives to the spe- 
cialty of bank examination. Directing 
the work of the clearing house exam- 
iners, and determining policies and reme- 
dial measures there is the executive 
committee of the clearing house associa- 
tion, composed of five or more committee- 
men elected by the members of the asso- 
ciation for terms of years. 

The ideal association combats the or- 
ganization of promotional banks or the 
creation of institutions for which there 
is no public necessity and continually 
brings its influence and prestige to bear 
on banks which do not comply with the 
best practice and ethics. It presents to 
the public a solidarity in the banking 
group which invites and supports the 
public confidence. 

The ideal clearing house association 
maintains the necessary system of pro 
tection, and where necessary installs in- 


tercommunicating burglary-alarm  sys- 





Frep W. ELLSworTH 
Hibernia Bank and 


Trust Company, New Orleans, La., 
who spoke before the Clearing House 
Section on “How Co-operative Ad- 


Vice-president 


Cuts Costs and _ Builds 


vertising 
Business.” 
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100-fold 
diversification 
in a single 
investment 


An investment in Cities Service securi- 
ties is an investment in a nation-wide 
organization made up of more than 
100 companies. Cities Service sub- 
sidiaries operate in 32 states and for- 
eign countries. 


Not only are Cities Service activities 
diversified geographically but indus- 
trially as well. The organization's 
earnings come from three essential in- 
dustries—electric light and power, 
natural and manufactured gas, and 
petroleum. This diversification means 
unusual protection for investment 
dollars. 


With this safety feature also goes 
good yield. Cities Service Debentures 
yield 514% and more, Cities Preferred 
stock 614% and Cities Service Com- 
mon stock over 814% in cash and 
stock dividends. Since 1911 the 
Company has paid total dividends on 
itt Common stock in excess of 
$90,000,000. 


It will pay you to investigate the 
strong securities of the $650,000,000 
Cities Service organization. 


Clip and mail 


the coupon 
Hen herty 
& 
GO WALL ST. ‘// NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN C/PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, 
full information about Cities Service 
securities. 

Name 
Address 
.....-(158C-138) 




















tems, policing, transportation of money 
and securities, and, in general, presents 
a solid front to the criminal world with 
which it makes no terms and with which 
it will neither settle nor compromise, 
even on restitution. 

Finally, it conducts continuous study, 
through appropriate committees, of all 
local conditions in which it participates, 
investigates new methods and new prac: 
tices, and keeps itself abreast of the best 
banking knowledge applicable to the 
local needs. 

Unfortunately, he concluded, all the 
clearing house associations do not pos- 
sess all these attributes. “Still we ought 
to have them. We could possess both 
the mechanism and the spirit to use the 
mechanism if we really wanted them... 

“Then the foundation would be laid 
for a new era, in which banking would 
come to recognition as a learned and 
ethical profession. It would make its mis- 
takes, but would know how to correct 
them skilfully. It would have its times 
of stress, but would be fortified against 
them, and with diversification and dif- 
fusion of risk, the possession of common 
counsel and recognized aims of skilled 
service adequately compensated, we 
should again come to be proud of our 
day’s work, and the depleted prestige 
of banking would be restored.” 


HOW CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING FOR 
BANKS WORKS 


For some years New Orleans has 
been experimenting with co-operative 
advertising for banks. Bankers in other 
parts of the country have wondered how 
effective it was, what it cost, and whether 
it was worth while. Fred W. Ells 
worth, vice-president Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, La., an- 
swered these unasked questions in his 
address “How Co-operative Advertis 
ing Cuts Costs and Builds Business.” 

“The New Orleans plan,” he said, 
“is achieving the five-fold purpose of: 
(a) Building mutual good will among 
(Continued on page 766) 
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SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 
Morehouse Lists Signs of the Times; The Reason for School 


Savings; 


HOEVER arranged the pro- 

gram of the Savings Bank Divi- 

sion is to be complimented. 
It was among the best of this or 
any other convention. The addresses 
were timely, interesting, informative 
and—best of all—they were delivered, 
not read. The program had balance. It 
was not too long. Altogether it was 
just about all that a divisional meeting 
program ought to be. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


President W. R. Morehouse, vice- 
president Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., in speaking 
n “The Trend of Banking” listed the 


following “signs of the times: 
Bank mergers are becoming quite 


How the Crooks 


“Pluck a Lily.” 


common. This means, stronger, more ef- 
ficiently operated banks. 

The number of bank failures is de- 
clining. 

There is a reduction in the number 
of bank robberies. 

Bankers are meeting in groups to con- 
sider co-operation in solving their com- 
munity financial problems. 

The bank depositor is getting advice 
on investments from his banker. 

There is a concerted movement on 
the part of bankers to discourage the 
promiscuous use of the term “banker.” 

More attention is being given to a 
new phase of thrift—the wise spending 
of money. 

Banks are educating their customers 
and their clerks in every day banking. 

Finally, there is a tendency to show 
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a higher regard for the part the Ameri- 
can girl and the American boy play in 
banking. 

“Briefly summed up,” said Mr. More- 
house, in conclusion, “the signs of the 
times give assurance that banking is ap- 
proaching a period of great improve- 
ment. Never before have there been so 
many constructive banking movements 
under way at one time. .. . 

“If I read the signs of the times cor- 
rectly, there is every reason to believe 
that banking in the United States is on 
the verge of a great advance—that in 
the future our banks will be greatly 
strengthened and their service improved, 
as the natural result of the many con- 
structive movements under way.” 

In recognition of his success as presi- 
dent of the division, Mr. Morehouse 
was presented with a handsome scroll, 
signed by all the members of the execu- 
tive committee, expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the division for the most success- 
ful year in its history. The certificate 
cited Mr. Morehouse as a “distinguished 
American” for his work in the interest 
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of all those who seek to improve their 
position and to achieve finanaal inde- 
pendence, and for his eminent and con- 
structive services in combatting falacious 
advertising, inspiring a high hope of ac- 
complishment and encouraging initiative 
among all people. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS OR INCOME MANAGE’ 
MENT? 


To explain “School Savings” which he 
said is a misnomer, W. Espey Albig, 
deputy manager of the A. B. A., traced 
the steps by which the United States 
has developed so that “shortened hours 
of labor, the high wages, the sales pres 
sure, have made more imperative the 
education of the people in the matter of 
thrift and income management. 

“The elimination of all home indus 
try,” he continued, “has sent the various 
members of the family into different oc 
cupations, and has eliminated the family 
council from a consideration of a basic 
budget for operating the home. . . . 

“In the face of this change in Ameri 
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The Bank has 315 Branches and Sub-Offices in Scotland, and is in direct touch with 
every ‘district, and in a favourable position for dealing with general banking business. 

Banking Correspondents throughout the United Kingdom, and in the principal cities 
of the world. 

Foreign Exchange business transacted, and Agency for Colonial and Foreign Banks 
undertaken. 

The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties of Executor or Trustee under wills 
and settlements, and to act as Trustee, for Debenture Holders, and for Public Bodies 


and Institutions. 




















——na 

> their can life, there has been no commensurate 
inde- deevlopment in training the children in 
J con- the meaning and use of money. . 
acious “Fifty years ago, the ordinary child, 
of ace upon reaching 18 years of age, had a 
lative pretty exact knowledge of how it was 


necessary to spend his income so as to 
secure its utilization for his best interest. 
AGE- Today, at 18 years of age, the youth, in 
many cases, has not begun to earn an 








income, and is spending upon emotional 
ch he reactions funds which are contributed 
Ibig, by his parents, the value of which, i 
aced terms of work, he has no knowledge, 
tates and scant consideration. . . . 
ours “Bankers, economists, and _ social 
res: workers saw the result of this lack of 
the education. As a result, desiring to im- 
r of prove the situation but without an 
analysis in many cases of the underly- 
lus- ing factors, they have supported the first 
ous movement which gave promise of 
va remedying the situation. The agency W. R. Morenouse 
wd utilized sca school ee 2 Vice-president Security Trust and 
The teaching of thrift, however, Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., 
does not solve the complex problem of and retiring head of the Savings Bank 
ae making a living, and too frequently has Division. 
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WE INVITE THE ACCOUNTS OF FOREIGN BANKS AND BANKERS 














however, school savings was rescued 
early from this category, and has had a 
tremendous growth in the last ten years. 
As more educators have turned their at- 
tion to the cause of this phenomenal de- 
velopment, they have discovered that its 
underlying cause is a desire for knowl: 
edge of income management... . 

“The whole matter, as it concerns 
patriotic Americans, simmers down to 
this simple proposition: Are we satisfied 
in this democracy to follow simply the 
European countries into the shadows- 
old age pensions and unemployment 
doles—or do we rather prefer to con: 
tinue the work for our people’s personal 
independence, achieved through a knowl: 
edge of income management. 

“The materials are at hand: Reor: 
ganization in some places, refinement of 
method in many cases, may be neces 
sary. The utilization of psychology to 





© unverwooo & Un DERWOOD 
Gerorce L. WoopwarpD 
Treasurer South Norwalk Savings 




















ok Meh Meee Chik: Gee the same degree as has been done in 
president Savings Rank Division. salesmanship will bring equally good re- 
sults in income management. 
been associated simply with saving or “The important thing now, however, 
stinginess or miserliness. . . . Happily, (Continued on page 768) 
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National Bank of Egypt 
Head Office: CAIRO 


Capital (fully paid) 








Branches in all the Principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 





Reserve Fund - - 


LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E.C. 4 


- + £3,000,000 
- - £2,675,000 

















STATE SECRETARIES SECTION MEETING 


A Full Program—Discussions on County Organizations, Profits, 
Taxes, Robberies, Education, and Employes. 


E program of the meeting of the 
State Secretaries Section on Octo- 
ber 24 included twenty-minute dis- 
cussions on: County Organizations; How 
Can Banks Make More Money; Bank 
Taxation; Protective Work; The Low 
Down on this Public Education Business; 
Should there be a Limit to the Variety 
of Associations’ Activities; Financing 
the State Banking Associations; The 
Young Banker Behind the Grilles— 
What Can We Do for Him; and Group 
Trip Excursions. 

A schedule was made out for these 
various discussions and the speakers 
were, so far as possible, held to their 
schedule. 

In spite of schedule, brief speeches, 
and all, two of the discussions had to 
be omitted. Henry S. Johnson, secre- 
tary South Carolina Bankers Associa- 


tion, was prevented from leading the dis- 
cussion on “Financing the State Bank- 
ing Associations” by a long and serious 
illness. The “Group Trip Excursions” 
discussion had to be omitted because of 
lack of time. 


NO NEWS ON COUNTY ORGANIZATION 


Practically no new features of 
“County Organization” were touched on 
in the discussion on that subject led by 
M. A. Graettinger, secretary Illinois 
Bankers Association. The discussion 
consisted almost entirely of a series of 
reports by several association secretaries 
on what their states are doing. They 
agreed that county organization is a 
valuable unit in state association work. 
They agreed that a county credit bureau 
leads to a better understanding among 
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the bankers of a county, and that it is 
not expensive. Finally, they agreed 
that rural clearing house associations 
would do much to prevent bank failures. 


THE PROFIT IN SERVICE CHARGES 


Wall G. Coapman, secretary Wiscon- 
sin Bankers’ Association, in introducing 
the discussion on “How Can Banks Make 
More Money?” said that taking the coun- 
try as a whole, 60 per cent. of the 
commercial accounts of the average 
bank runs less than $50 each, and that 
this 60 per cent. carries not to exceed 
5 per cent. of the total deposits. 

The first way banks can make more 
money, then, is in imposing a service 
charge on unprofitable accounts. Another 
is by imposing a schedule of charges for 
miscellaneous services, such as the draw- 
ing of papers, etc. F. P. Fellows, secre- 
tary Minnesota Bankers Association, 
said that one bank in Minnesota made 


$3500 last year from all of its miscg. 
laneous services. Haynes McFadden, 
secretary Georgia Bankers Association 
told of another bank in Georgia which 
is realizing 35 per cent. per year on its 
capital, through miscellaneous charges, 


BANK TAXATION TOO HIGH 


There are three systems of taxation, 
said F. P. Fellows, secretary Minnesota 
Bankers Association, in introducing the 
subject of “Bank Taxation’—the uni- 
form general property tax, the income 


Harry G. SMITH 


Retiring president State Secretaries 
Section; secretary Kentucky Bankers 
Association. 


tax, and the classified system of taxation. 

Under all these systems, attempts are 
consistently made to tax banks more 
heavily than other moneyed capital. 
They are frustrated only by section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which requires that na- 
tional banks shall not be taxed more 
heavily than other moneyed capital. The 
present situation is unsatisfactory be’ 
cause of the number of ways in which 
the states avoid this prohibition. 
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It might be better, some have said, to 
amend section 5219, to permit national 
banks to be taxed, providing the tax 
was the same on state banks. However, 
this is hardly possible at present. 

The income tax is another solution, 
but many state constitutions prohibit an 
income tax. 

Another suggestion is to tax all com- 
peting intangible property as bank stock 


WiLuiaM A. PHILPOTT, JR. 


New president the State Secretaries 
Section; secretary the Texas Bankers 
Association. 


is taxed. In some states this would 
mean penalizing other forms of intan- 
gible property. 

The only remaining alternative is to 
tax bank shares at what would be a fair 
rate of taxation on intangible property. 
This seems to be the most satisfactory. 
This is the system in use, and very sat- 
isfactorily, in Pennsylvania. 


AGAINST BANK ROBBERIES 
A number of the state secretaries de- 


scribed methods of preventing or punish- 
ing bank robbers peculiar to their states, 








12 Years’ Growth 


Assets 


1915—$318,000 


1917—$1,082,000 
1919—$2,330,000 
192 1—$3,400,000 
1923— $4,742,000 


1925—$5,358,000 
1927— $6,513,000 




















in the discussion on “Protective Work,” 
led by Frank Warner, secretary Iowa 
Bankers Association. 

In Oklahoma, for example, there is a 
statute which provides that where fire- 
arms are used in the robbery of a bank, 
the penalty may be from twenty years 
to life, or the electric chair. 

In Iowa, the state bankers association 
has run two annual short courses for 
law enforcing officials. They are attend- 
ed by sheriffs, police chiefs and officers, 
and county attorneys. All sorts of law 
enforcement questions are discussed: 
How to observe evidence, how to make 
out papers, how to make an arrest, how 
to serve a warrant, etc. 

In Kansas the state association holds 
an annual elimination shoot for the 
“vigilantes,” not so much to increase the 
marksmanship of the men as to give 
them something in which they will be 
interested. The vigilantes are not paid 
sufficiently to compensate them for the 
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Today capital of $500,000 is 
supplemented by surplus and 
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over $6,000,000. 
Officers 
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JOHN B. BRANCH, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES P. BROWN, Cashier 
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RHODE ISLAND COLLECTIONS 














work they do, and this is just a little 
extra compensation. 

In North Dakota, the bankers, instead 
of organizing their own vigilante sys- 
tem, have been prodding the public of- 
ficials, with good effect. 


TEACHING BANKING TO THE PUBLIC 


C. F. Zimmerman, secretary Penn- 
slyvania Bankers Association, attempt- 
ed to give the other secretaries “The 
Low Down on this Public Education 
Business.” 

“As the work of public education 
stands today,” he said, “it may frankly 
be admitted that except in widely scat- 
tered and in comparatively few commu- 
nities, the banker is no longer giving 
consistent attention to the public speak- 
ing program. In proportion as the 
soberness of the people has returned, as 
they have had to face anew their eco- 
nomic problems, the senior banker has 


_—_.. 


become less conscious of the urgency of 
the situation.” 

The work of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association in public education, first 
of all, requires $3000 a year. 

“We have made,” said Mr. Zimmer. 
man, “a reprint in booklet form of the 
series of “Talks on Banking and Elemen- 
tary Economics for the Eighth Grade,’ 

“A carefully chosen key-banker is ap- 
pointed in each county of the state. It 
is his duty to establish a personal con- 
tact with the county superintendent of 
schools, under whose direction the im- 
portance of the work is presented be- 
fore the annual teachers’ institute, and 
a copy of the booklet placed in the hands 
of each teacher. Teachers are asked to 
read one of the talks to the scholars on 
each of four successive Friday afternoons 
and to have the pupils write essays on 
each talk after it is read. Rural schools 
are especially interested in the subject 
matter and reports clearly indicate that 
the teachers themselves value the talks 
very highly.” 

Russell Smith of California reported a 
system much the same as that of Penn- 
sylvania. The cost was $3000 also. But 
in California about half of the money is 
spent for the salary of a field agent. 

“Tt wasn't hard,” said Mr. Smith, “to 
sell bankers with vision the idea of pub- 
lic education . . . but it was hard to 
encourage them to get out and actually 
take an active part in it.” 

The secretaries from Arkansas and 
from North Carolina both reported that 
their greatest success with public educa- 
tion had been through the A. I. B., or 
through A. I. B. men. 

“In most cases,” concluded Mr. Zim- 
merman, “the banker fails to respond be- 
cause too much is asked of him. It is 
difficult for him to maintain his enthus- 
iasm for a speaking program in which 
he is frequently called upon to go over 
the same ground... . 

“The primary objective, therefore, is 
to enlist the help of the banker as the 
contact point in his county, asking him 
to do cnly the specific work of keeping 


(Continued on page 770) 
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( Continued from page 568) 


dicate that the figures for 1927 will be 
almost as high as those for 1926. 

Here is inflation with a vengeance, 
and notwithstanding temporary reaction- 
ary spells, the big show will doubtless go 
right on until the credit supply gives out 
or until European competition calls a 
halt and then losses may be suffered be- 
cause of slumps in stocks and bonds 
and mortgages and real estate, that may 
equal the losses that were suffered be- 
cause of slumps in commodities in 1920. 


FLORIDA AS AN OBJECT LESSON 


To business men and economists who 
believe that we cannot have inflation 
and a reverse until commodity prices rise, 
let us call attention to the case of Florida 
and see what happened there. 

Here was a tremendous real estate 
inflation made possible by the influx of 
a golden stream from the north that be- 
came the basis for a huge increase in bank 
loans. The loans and the investments 
owned by all of the banks in Florida, 
rose from $141,000,000 in 1921, to 
$563,000,000 at the end of 1925. 

Surely no one will deny that Florida 
enjoyed all of the thrills of the greatest 
real estate. inflation of recent times, and 
that when the available credit became so 
scarce that there were no more funds for 
“binders,” this inflation wound up with 
the inevitable slump, carrying with it 
huge losses, widespread insolvency and 
a general state of business paralysis and 
stagnation. And all the time that this 
bubble was expanding, hardly a man 
could be found in Florida who would 
admit that any inflation existed, and as 
for the commodity price index, it is in- 

teresting to note that the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 
the cost of living index in Jacksonville 
actually fell from 85.8 in 1921, to 81.7 at 
the end of 1925. 

If this could happen in Florida, why 
can it not happen, in a less acute man- 
ner, in America as a whole? 


5 


PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 


While we may experience reactions 
from time to time, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the great inflation of 1927 
will crumple up for some little time to 
come, because running true to form, the 
inflation in securities and real estate will 
doubtless go on until the supply of credit 
becomes scarce, and the huge amount of 
unused potential credit in the Federal Re- 
serve banks, together with the gold that 
has been warehoused to secure gold cer- 
tificates, should insure us against a serious 
credit shortage for a considerable num- 
ber of months at least. 

Nevertheless we should not overlook 
the fact that should we finally encounter 
European competition or other conditions 
that would bring about an export of 
gold, the few hundreds of millions of 
credit might be called for that woulJ 
send the banks to the Federal Reserve to 
rediscount, and an actual scarcity of 
credit might then be not far away, for 
the danger is not going to come from 
lack of available gold in the Federal Re- 
serve, but from the fact that this ,old 
can only be used—outside of the open 
market operations of the Federal Re- 
serve banks—through the rediscounting 
of notes by the member banks. 

When the member banks turn to th 
Federal Reserve for the purpose of re- 
discounting notes, they will be surprised 
to learn how little of their recznt in- 
crease in loans is really eligible for redis- 
count under the law, and will also be 
grieved to know how non-liquid ard un- 
marketable have become a large part of 
the securities, other than Government ob- 
ligations, that they have purchased or 
loaned against. 

The pressure will be directed against 
the member banks, and huge gold re- 
serves locked up in the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve will be of small avail if 
the member banks do not possess the 
eligible paper that can alone be ex- 
changed for the gold. 

Politically we may hold aloof but 
financially we must be international in 
our viewpoints. Europe we must help, 
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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $63 064,867.38 
United States Securities 28,992,607.08 


308,045, 205.76 

1,482,042.52 

Banking Houses 10,107,077.82 
Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 

28 253,712.62 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 1,533,602.73 


Total $441,479,115.91 


LIABILITIES 


$20,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits 23,718,044.19 $43,718,044.19 
Reserves including Interest, Taxes and Un- 
earned Discount ; 3,185,552.58 
Acceptances Executed 29,952,954.19 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 17,997 653.58 
Deposits 346,624 911.37 


Total $441,479,115.91 
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more for our own interests than theirs, 
and might it not push off our day of 
trial if our banks were to seek the liquid 
loans they cannot find at home, in inose 
more conservative centers in Europe 
where the demands for actual liquid 
business loans are keen. And would it 
not be safer for us to induce bank funds 
to flow to Europe by calling to the at- 
tention of banks the dangerous nature >f 
available loans on this side of the water, 
rather than by a cheapening of credit 
here that it is supposed to prompt banks 
to find better rates abroad, but that in 
large measure now turns banks toward 


even slower loans in the quest for better 
rates at home? 

Perhaps the time is here when we 
can convince business that the millenium 
has not arrived and that we will some 
day have another great reverse. Should 
we not try to make this period of great 
inflation an exception to the hitherto 
unbroken rule, and prove to business 
men that inflation really does exist, be- 
fore the day arrives when they will first 
learn about it to their sorrow? 

The elephants appear to be a long 
ways down the road, but they're on the 
march. Hold your horses! 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 
By E. E. McCLeisu 


The following article is taken from an address by the author before the Direct Mail 


convention in Chicago in October. 
advertising concern of Wm. Elliott Graves. 


personally visit once a year every 

man, woman and child in that com- 
munity and talk to them in a friendly, 
informative, helpful way it would revo- 
lutionize America in more ways than 
one. 

Since it is impossible for this busy 
executive personally to touch all the in- 
dividuals whom he must influence—both 
for their sakes and for the sake of his 
own bank growth and personal influence 
—the one medium which most nearly 
approximates his personal visit, his per- 
sonal influence, is a personally addressed 
message to the individual man or woman 
whom he would like to influence. 

Direct mail, properly addressed, prop- 
erly clothed—as to color, design, illustra- 
tion and typography—with sane, sincere, 
persuasive, informative messages, is the 
nearest approach he can hope to reach 
toward insinuating his personality, his 
vision, into the homes, the lives and the 
business of his community. I believe, 
then, in direct mail because I believe in 
the banker and I believe in the necessity 
and the dignity of his work. 


I’ every banker in his community could 


Mr. McCleish is president of the Chicago financial 


Too many direct mail people, when 
they talk, insist on direct mail as the one 
and only effective force for the building 
up of the bank’s business. It wouldn't 
be so useful if it had to be that. It can- 
not, nor does it propose to, displace news- 
paper advertising; that’ must remain a 
great force, even when shabbily used. 
The newspaper is the medium for reach- 
ing the mass consciousness of the com- 
munity. The job of direct mail, as I see 
it, goes deeper, quite a bit deeper, than 
the newspaper campaign. Direct mail 
begins with the fundamentals of the 
organization. The newspaper is its 
courier. 

Assuming that you have accepted di- 
rect mail for banks as a sound practice, 
your next query is “What shall we say, 
and how?” And that leads us to consider 
our objectives. What is your advertising 
objective? It is one of three things: (1) 
the waste basket; (2) the prospect's desk; 
(3) the prospect’s mind. 

If you are aiming at the waste basket, 
it doesn’t matter a whit what you say, 
and you may well hunt for whatever 
service or material seems to be the great- 
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est bargain for quantity per dollar. Buy 
it by the ton and scatter it like dead 
leaves. Thus, you will be going through 
the motions of direct mail advertising; 
but, why not take the dollar bills them- 
slves and pick out a nice waste basket 
and get all the fun of pitching them in 
yourself, because that is just about how 
much good thoughtless advertising and 
thoughtless publicity does for the bank. 

If you are aiming for your prospect's 
mind via his emotions, then you must see 
to it that your message has a proper and 
pleasing dress; it must invite attention 
by the proper use of excellent art work, 
good paper, satisfying typography. And 
then your bank advertising must be made 
really important through copy that is 
strong and sincere enough to influence 
men and women to change the habits of 
a life time. This kind of copy can be 


written and is written only by men with 
brains and hearts that know how to ache 
and yearn and suffer in creation. 

To inspire others to action, your ad- 


vertising—your direct mail message— 
must have finally a spiritual content that 
is just as outspoken as this inspiring little 
booklet turned out by an officer of one 
of the great banks in New York City. 


Let me read it to you, it is one of a series 
of a dozen vital messages: 

“The Bank for Savings makes no apol- 
ogy for asking people to save. It has 
been doing it for 107 years. 

“This bank was the first to promote 
the savings bank movement in this coun- 
try. Early in 1816, it held the first meet- 
ing ever held to start a savings bank. 

It has been preaching the message of 
thrift ever since and we have no regets. 

“If the Man of Nazareth were here 
today He would be preaching the same 
message. And He would be preaching it, 
not to the shepherds on the hillsides, but 
to the throngs in the city. 

“Help us to help the other fellow, 
whoever he is.” 


That comes as close as I have ever seen 
advertising come to putting over a spirit- 
ual mission in a great community. If 
you ask, does it pay, let me tell you that 
new accounts are being opened every day 
by folks who heard that story and folks 
who answered that evangelism. The last 
report I had was 9800 new accounts in 
the first 120 days of the campaign— 
9800 accounts and $6,000,000 increase in 
deposits. 





Unusual mingling of the age-old East and the new West in this picture showing 
coolies and a motor truck towing a modern vault door built by the York Safe and 
Lock Company of York, Pa., for the Kingcheng Banking Corporation of Shanghai, 


China. 


The Chinese doubted the ability of the truck to carry such a great weight. 


The door was installed under the direction of Palmer Bescherer, far-eastern manager 


of the York Safe and Lock Company. 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 





THe BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. Questions 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is not one of 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 








UESTION: I have often noticed that 
industrial companies have only one 
account for surplus, although sometimes 
they head this item “surplus and un- 
divided profits.” In bank statements 
usually two items are shown, one of 
“surplus” and another of “undivided 
profits.” Will you please advise why in- 
dustrial companies do not show this slip 


up? rc. ©. 


ANSWER: In the case of bank ac- 
counting, the surplus account is generally 
held as a formal account. All earnings 
first go to the undivided profits account 
and this account is kept sufficiently large 
to absorb any ordinary losses or special 
charges without touching the surplus ac- 
count. Transfers from undivided profits 
to surplus are made only upon action by 
the board of directors and enough leeway 
is generally kept to insure the permanence 
of the surplus account. The legal limit 
which the bank can loan is based upon 
its capital and unimpaired surplus ac- 
count. With industrial companies, this 
formality does not follow. All profits go 
direct to surplus, charges are made 
against it and the same rigid practice as 
in the case of banks is not followed. 


QUESTION: I have often wondered 
concerning the various expressions, own 
note, straight paper, indorsed paper, etc. 
These expressions do not seem to be 
used in a uniform way. Any data which 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE can give re- 


Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


garding the general practice will be 
valued. W. E. M. 


ANSWER: You are probably well 
aware of the general meaning of some 
of these expressions, particularly the lat- 
ter named. Single name paper is gen- 
erally construed to be paper carrying 
only the name of the maker. Indorsed 
paper is generally construed to be paper 
carrying an indorser in addition to the 
maker. The other two expressions men- 
tioned, i. e., own note and straight paper, 
are often used in a conflicting way and al- 
so often in a shrewd way. Straight paper 
is generally construed to be paper carry- 
ing the name of the maker only. Own 
note may be straight paper and it may be 
indorsed paper. In other words, it is a 
rather indefinite expression. Some shrewd 
bankers in replying to inquiries will state 
that they have loaned the person on his 
own note. This banker may have an in- 
dorsement which he does not want 
known and uses the expression “own 
note.” It is, perhaps, an expression to 
question. The other expressions—straight 
paper, indorsed paper, single name paper 
—cannot be used in such a vague way. 
If the expression is, “own paper in- 
dorsed,” that is another story. 


QUESTION: When a _ company 
makes a statement showing an amount of 
cash held in escrow, what place should 
such an item of cash be given in the 
analysis? F. E. D. 
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built 


Georce W. Topp 


an “*A,sA.” business 
on protective service to banks 


In 1899, Messrs. Libanus M. and George 
W. Todd started to manufacture and sell 
a check protector—the Protectograph. A 
wood-shed was the first “factory.” 

Today the financial rating of The Todd 
Company is “AaAl,” the highest. Two 
great plants at Rochester and Chicago 
cover six acres. 

More than a million Protectographs— 
models for every business and personal 
need—are in use in sixty-four nations. 

The Todd Check Signer—a new machine 
—is everywhere being acclaimed as one of 
the greatest achievements in the modern- 
ization of business routine. Banks, invest- 
ment houses, municipalities and business 
organizations that issue checks in quanti- 
ties now save the time their executives 
formerly wasted signing checks by hand. 

Todd Greenbac Checks, which flash 
“VOID” the instant a forger’s acid touches 


the paper, are added protection for the 
circulating funds of 200,000 banks and 
business houses. 


Bank depositors everywhere know Super- 
Safety Checks, which The Todd Company 
supplies to banks for their depositors. Bank- 
ing institutions have found that these at- 
tractive checks bound with Antique Moorish 
Covers are a dignified sales asset that brings 
new depositors into a bank. The Bankers’ 
Supply Division of The Todd Company, 
which manufactures Super-Safety Checks 
and Antique Moorish Covers, conducts an 
advertising service that has been used by 
thousands of banks with gratifying results. 

Get in touch with a Todd representative 
or address an inquiry to us. The Todd 
Company. (Est. 1899.) 1139 University Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Pro- 
tectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 
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ANSWER: First of all, the reason 
why it is held in escrow must be deter- 
mined. It is most naturally held pend- 
ing the fulfilment of some obligation on 
the part of the company. The item of 
cash should not be counted as a current 
asset, unless the liability is considered as 
a current liability. The asset should not 
be considered as current in the statement 
if there is a chance of something hap- 
pening which would take it out of cur- 
rent assets or its immediate use is not of 
benefit to working capital. Current 
assets and liabilities are figured to deter- 
mine working capital and current posi- 
tion and assets which have no part in the 
determination of these factors should not 


be considered. 


QU ESTION: What is meant by the 
term “definitive bonds?” & ©. 


ANSWER: Definitive bonds are per’ 
manent bonds. That is, when a cor- 
poration will float a bond issue, the in- 
vestment house will issue what is called 
interim certificates, which are evidence 
of the purchase and which are held by 
the purchaser to be exchanged for the 
permanent engraved bonds when the lat- 
ter are ready. These permanent en- 
graved certificates are the “definitive 
bonds.” 


We have several ac- 


QUESTION: 


counts of houses doing an import busi- 


ness. We have noticed, in looking over 
their profit and loss statements, that they 
add items such as freight, duties and in- 
coming charges to the cost of their goods. 


This, of course, figures into the amount 
of their merchandise inventory. Is this 
considered good accounting and is it the 
usual practice? J. 0. C. 


ANSWER: Yes, that is quite the 
usual practice. On much imported mer- 
chandise the duties are very large and 
are an important item in the cost of the 
goods. These charges may rightfully be 
considered as additions to the purchase 
price when figuring inventory. 


QUESTION: I am a young merchant 
just starting in business. It will be neces- 
sary for me to take notes or trade ac- 
ceptances from time to time. Would it 
be better for me to take notes or trade 
acceptances? J. E. H. 


ANSWER: A note can be merely an 
accommodation paper and does not of 
necessity represent a merchandise trans- 
action. In the case of a trade accept- 
ance, a statement on the face reads that 
the transaction was a bona fide one and 
represents the actual sale of merchandise 
by the seller to the purchaser (the ac- 
ceptor). So far as the general use of 
the two instruments is concerned, you 
will probably find the use of the note 
more general. There has been consider- 
able effort to bring the trade acceptance 
to more general and prominent use by 
merchants (the use of notes having been 
much abused) and thereby enable the 
banker to readily know what paper 
represents actual merchandise transac’ 
tions. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 


CHECKS SIGNED BY TREASURER 
OF CORPORATION AND DE- 
POSITED TO HIS INDIVIDUAL 
CREDIT 


Eastern Mutual Insurance Company v 
Atlantic National Bank, Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
157 N. E. Rep. 520. 


BANK receiving checks for de- 
A posit is not put upon notice by 
the fact that the checks are 
signed by the treasurer of a corporation, 
are payable to the treasurer’s order and 
are deposited in the treasurer’s individual 
account. If the treasurer misappropriates 
the proceeds the bank will not be liable 
to the corporation provided it has acted 
in good faith. 

In this case the treasurer of the plain- 
tiff insurance company, who was author- 
ized to draw checks against the com- 
pany’s account in the Boston Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company, drew a series 
of twenty checks aggregating $46,000 
against the account. The checks were 
payable to his own order and he de- 
posited them in his individual account in 
the defendant bank, by which they were 
collected in regular course. The treas- 
urer withdrew and misappropriated the 
proceeds. The defendant bank had no 
actual knowledge of the fraud. It ap- 
peared that the checks were numbered 
consecutively and that those bearing the 
higher numbers were deposited before 
those which bore the lower numbers. It 
also appeared that each check had a space 
in which could be indicated the purpose 
for which the check was given and that 
the treasurer had written the word “se- 
curities” in the space on each check. 

It was held that the defendant bank 
was not responsible for the amount mis- 
appropriated by the treasurer. In reach- 
ing this conclusion the court decided that 
the bank was not put upon inquiry be- 





Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 





cause the checks were payable to the 
treasurer individually, nor by the fact 
that the checks bearing the higher num- 
bers were deposited first, nor by the 
fact that the word “securities” was writ- 
ten on the checks. 

This decision represents the law in 
Massachusetts but it is not a safe decision 
to follow generally. There are decisions 
in other jurisdictions to the effect that a 
bank is put upon inquiry by the fact that 
a check signed by a corporate official 
and payable to his order is offered for 
deposit to his individual credit and is 
liable if the proceeds are misappropriated. 
In a recent English decision, Underwood 
Ltd. v. Liverpool (1924) 1 K. B. 775, 
it was said: “If banks, for fear of of- 
fending their customers, will not make 
inquiries into unusual circumstances, they 
must take, with the benefit of not an- 
noying their customers, the risk of li- 
ability because they do not inquire.” 

WAIT, J. The plaintiff, a mutual in- 
surance company, seeks to compel the de- 
fendant, a national bank, to account for 
and pay over to it the amount of twenty 
checks drawn. on the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company by one Jack- 
son, the then treasurer of the plaintiff, 
payable to his order as an individual and 
deposited by him in his personal account 
in the bank. It is agreed that: 


“Throughout the year 1924 and for 
several years before the plaintiff had a de- 
posit account subject to checks drawn 
by Jackson as treasurer in the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company of 
Boston. Throughout 1924 and for sev- 
eral years before, Jackson had a deposit 
account ‘of his own with the defendant. 
He appropriated funds of the plaintiff to 
his own use by drawing as treasurer from 
time to time twenty checks on the bank 
account of the plaintiff with the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, each 
of which was made payable by him to 
his own order, indorsed by him, ‘For 
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deposit, C. S. Jackson,” and deposited by 
him on his personal account with the de- 
fendant. The proceeds were then 
checked out by him from time to time 
for his own purposes and benefit. There 
was no limitation known to the defend- 
ant upon Jackson’s authority to draw 
checks as treasurer, except such as the 
law would impose. * * * The defend- 
ant in the ordinary course of business 
credited the checks in the above list to 
Jackson’s personal account and promptly 
presented them through the clearing 
house to the drawee which immediately 
paid them and charged them against 
plaintiff's account and once a month sent 
them to plaintiff with ,a statement of ac- 
count in an envelope addressed to Jack- 
son, who concealed these checks from 
the plaintiff's other officers and employes. 
Jackson also deposited on his personal 
account with the defendant from time to 
time other funds not derived from checks 
drawn on plaintiff's bank account. The 
defendant never received any part of the 
proceeds of the checks in the above list 
for its own use or in payment of any 
indebtedness to it but paid out the 
amounts from time to time upon Jack- 
son’s checks. Jackson’s account was never 
overdrawn and defendant never made 
any charge to him for banking privi- 
leges. The defendant acted throughout 
in good faith and had no knowledge or 
notice of any want of authority or im- 
proper conduct on the part of Jackson 
unless chargeable with knowledge or with 
want of good faith from the form of the 
checks and the other facts” which are re- 
ferred to in this opinion. 

The checks were deposited at various 
times. Two in each of the months Jan- 
uary, February, April, June, and July; 
one in May, September, and November; 
four in August; and three in October, 
1924. Nine of them were for $1000 
each: four for $2500 each; three for 
$1500 each; two for $2000 each; one for 
$5000; and one, the first, dated January 
3, 1924, for $13,500. They bore con- 
secutive numbers from A 1981 through 
A 1996, and from A 2474 through 
A 2477; but those bearing the higher 


numbers were deposited before those 
bearing the lower ones. Each check bore 
on its face at the left-hand side a ruled 
space for an account with the heading, 
“By indorsement this check is accepted 
in full payment of the following ac- 
count,” and, at the foot, the words, “If 
incorrect please return. No _ receipt 
necessary.” In this space Jackson had 
written the word “Securities.” A tran- 
script of Jackson’s account with the bank 
was in evidence. His wrongful misap- 
aplication of the plaintiff’s funds to his 
own purpose was discovered in Decem- 
ber, 1924. 


The law is settled that: 


“A banker having no interest in the 
matter, who pays out money on deposit 
on the fraudulent order of the person 
who by the terms of the deposit had the 
right to draw on the account, is liable 
only when he is privy to the depositor’s 
fraud.” Newburyport v. First National 
Bank, 216 Mass. 304, 103 N. E. 782, 
citing Allen v. Puritan Trust Company, 
211 Mass. 409, 97 N. E. 916, L. R. A. 
1915C, 518, and Gray v. Johnson, L. R. 
3H. L. 1. 

The burden of proving the banker 
privy to the fraud is on the party who 
asserts it. Allen v. Fourth National 
Bank, 224 Mass. 239, 244, 112 N. E. 
650. There is here no evidence to estab- 
lish privity unless it be that the checks 
drawn by Jackson as treasurer and pay- 
able to his order in his individual capa- 
city; the word “Securities” in the account 
on the face of the checks or the reverse 
numbering of the several checks and the 
state of the account require inferences 
of knowledge or of reason for inquiry 
which would have led to knowledge. 

There is nothing to cause suspicion in 
the account. Nor do the numbers on the 
checks justify an inference of wrong 
doing. A bank cannot be expected when 
a check is presented for deposit or pay- 
ment, to compare the number which it 
bears with that on all other checks, drawn 
by the same depositor, then in its hands. 
There is no good reason to expect that 
checks will be presented in the order of 
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Full Weight and Quality 
The New England Standard 


Wuen John Hull, the mint 
master of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, gave his daughter her 
weight in pine-tree shillings as a 
dowry, he knew that each one of 
these coins, the first to be minted 
in any of the colonies, was of full 
weight — and exact fineness. 

@, The sterling honesty and pains- 
taking care, so typical of Colonial 
New England, is still evident, and 
has been largely responsible for 
the development of modern New 


England — with its vast industrial 
manufactures, and extensive mar- 
kets for goods. 

@. The Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany — by close association with 
New England’s greatest industrial 
projects and developments, by 
familiarity with New England 
conditions and resources — is in 


an unusually favorable position to | 


furnish reliable information and 
to execute financial commissions 
promptly and economically. 


We invite your correspondence 


OLD COLONY 
TrRusT COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


} 


© 1927 
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their issue. There is no evidence that 
the bank kept a record of the numbers, 
and, unless it did, it would not have per- 
ceived the reverse sequence of numbers 
which looks so suspicious when the 
sries from January to November is 
shown in a single list. 

It is argued that the word “Securities” 
should have occasioned inquiry because 
of G. L. c. 175, § 64, which forbids an 
oficer in a corporation like the plaintiff 
to be interested pecuniarily in any pur- 
chase, sale, or loan of its funds. The 
law presumes that persons are acting 
honestly, and there are many ways in 
which the treasurer of such a company 
could rightfully be paid money in trans- 
actions with securities. Moreover, it has 
been held that a bank paying or receiving 
a check with such a memorandum upon 
it is not bound to take notice of the 
memorandum. State National Bank v. 
Dodge, 124 U. S. 333, 346, 8 S. Ct. 521, 
31 L. Ed. 458; State National Bank v. 
Reilly, 124 Ill. 464, 473, 14 N. E. 657. 

The memorandum was matter of ac- 
counting placed upon the paper for the 
convenience of the drawer, and did not 
form part of the order to make payment 
addressed to the bank. State National 
Bank v. Dodge, supra. It is not like 
writing which enters into and forms part 
of the contract evidence by the paper 
or embodied in it, such as was dealt with 
in Costelo v. Crowell, 127 Mass. 293, 34 
Am. Rep. 367; Smith v. Burgess, 133 
Mass. 511; Shaw v. Methodist Episcopal 
Society, 8 Metc. 223; Wheelock v. 
Frieman, 13 Pick. 165, 168, 23 Am. Dec. 
674, and similar cases cited by the plain- 
tiff. 

Decisions have been in conflict with 
regard to the effect, as notice of wrong- 
doing, that a check, signed by an officer 
of a corporation or by one in a fiduciary 
capacity, is payable to the officer or 
trustee personally from a deposit of the 
funds of the corporation or trust estate. 
The consistent decisions of this court and 
the weight of authority establish that the 
form of such a check is not in itself notice 
of improper conduct sufficient to put the 
holder upon inquiry. Kendall v. Fidelity 








Trust Company, 230 Mass. 238, and 
cases cited at page 241, 119 N. E. 861; 
Johnson, etc., Co. v. Langley Luncheon 
Co., 207 Mass. 52, 92 N. E. 1035; Ash- 
ton v. Atlantic Bank, 3 Allen, 217; 
Whiting v. Hudson Trust Company, 
234 N. Y. 394, 138 N. E. 33, 25 A. L. 
R. 1470; Corporation Agencies, Limited, 
v Home Bank of Canada, [1927] A. C. 
318; Empire Trust Company v. Cahan, 
47 S. Ct. 661, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States since this 
case was argued, which overrules Cahan 
v. Empire Trust Company (C. C. A.) 
9 F. (2d) 713, cited by the plaintiff. 

The only infirmity in these checks was 
Jackson’s intent to use the proceeds for 
his own and not for the purposes of the 
company. Their form is not sufficient 
evidence of that infirmity to show that 
the bank had knowledge of facts such 
that its action in dealing with them 
amounted to bad faith. G. L. c. 107, § 
79. Nor is there, apart from this or 
taken with it, sufficient evidence that the 
defendant was other than bona fide 
holder in due course. Shawmut Na- 
tional Bank v. Manson, 168 Mass. 425, 
47 N. E. 196. 

It follows that, upon the report and 
the case stated, the plaintiff has failed 
to establish bad faith on the defendant's 
part, and that a decree must enter dis- 
missing the bill with costs. 

So ordered. 


STOLEN BONDS COVERED BY 
INSURANCE POLICY 


Underwood v. Globe Indemnity Co., 
New York Court of Appeals, 243 
N. Y. 111, 156 N. E. Rep. 632. 


The defendant insurance company is- 
sued a brokers’ basic blanket bond, agree- 
ing to indemnify Shields & Co. against a 
loss of securities, money, etc. “through 
robbery, holdup, or theft, by any person 
whomsoever, while the property is in 
transit within twenty miles of any of the 
offices covered hereunder” etc. 

A person named Dunn placed an order 
with Shields & Company for $2500 of 
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Liberty bonds. When the messenger ar- 
rived at Dunn’s home with the bonds, 
Dunn handed him what appeared to be 
a certified check for $2500 and received 
the bonds. Dunn disappeared with the 
bonds and it was later discovered that 
the certification was fraudulent and the 
check worthless. It was held that the 
loss was covered by the clause in the 
policy above quoted and that the de- 
fendant company was liable for the 
amount. 

Action by Walter H. Underwood 
against the Globe Indemnity Company. 
From a judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department (217 App. Div. 
63, 216 N. Y. S. 109), reversing on a 
question of law a judgment of the Trial 
Term entered on a verdict of the jury for 
plaintiff, and dismissing the complaint, 
plaintiff appeals. Judgment of the Ap- 
pellate Division reversed, and that of the 
Trial Term affirmed. 

CRANE, J.—Paul D. Shields and 
Frederick F. Back were stock brokers, 
carrying on busines of copartnership at 
27 Pine street, in the City of New York. 
On the 20th day of May, 1923, the Globe 
Indemnity Company issued a policy, 
called a brokers’ basic blanket bond for 
stockbrokers, wherein the defendant in- 
sured Shields & Company against loss as 
therein specified. By the bond, the de- 
fendants agreed to indemnify the in- 
insured, and hold them harmless from 
and against any loss to an amount not 
exceeding $50,000 of money, currency, 
bullion, bonds, debentures, scrip, certifi- 
cates, warrants, transfers, coupons, bills 
of exchange, promissory notes, checks, 
or other similar securities sustained by 
the insured, as follows: ; 

“(A) Through any dishonest act of 
any of the employes wherever commit- 
ted, and whether committed directly or 
by collusion with others. 

“(B) Through larceny, whether 
common-law or statutory, robbery, bur- 
glary, holdup, theft, or other fraudulent 
means, or destruction, misplacement, or 
mysterious unexplainable disappearance 
while the property is within any of the 


—— 


insured’s offices covered hereunder, of 
upon the premises of the insured’s bank- 
ers in the United States or in any recog: 
nized place of safe deposit in the United 
States, or lodged or deposited in the 
United States for exchange, conversion, 
registration, or transfer, not including, 
however, the in-transit-risk. 

“(C) Through robbery, holdup, or 
theft, by any person whomsoever, while 
the property is in transit within twenty 
miles of any of the offices covered here- 
under, and in the custody of any of the 
insured’s partners, or any of the em- 
ployes, or any messenger temporarily em- 
ployed; or through negligence on the part 
of any such employe or messenger having 
custody of the property while in transit 
as aforesaid.” 


the insuved s.. 1‘ -d a loss, which the 
courts below have heid not to be within 
the terms of the policy. It occurred in 
this way. Michael J. Del Re, a bond 
salesman of the insured, employed at its 
office in 27 Pine street, received a tele 
phone call in April of 1924 from a man 
named Dunn, in reference to some bonds 
which he desired to purchase. Del Re 
called upon him at a house in West End 
avenue, near 88th street, and received 
an order for $2500 of Liberty bonds, to- 
gether with 100 shares of stock. Three 
days later Del Re took the bonds to Dunn 
at the place mentioned, and delivered 
them to Dunn, receiving in return a 
check which he supposed to be certified, 
but which in fact was merely stamped as 
certified, being unsigned. It was a mere 
trick of Dunn’s who was a thief, to get 
the bonds, as the check was valueless. 
Dunn skipped with the bonds, and has 
never been found. The face value of the 
bonds was $2500. The amount of the 
check given was $4500 or $4700, being 
the price of the bonds and also the stock, 
which could not be delivered until paid 
for and transferred to Dunn’s name. 

Does this policy cover this loss? Look- 
ing at the undertaking as a whole, 
Shields & Co. were insured against the 
theft of bonds under certain named con- 
ditions. Clause A provided for a theft 
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by an employe. This theft could occur 
in the office, or anywhere outside the of- 
fice. If Del Re had stolen the bonds, the 
policy would have covered the cause. 
Clause B covered a theft by anybody 
from the insured’s offices or from a place 
of safe deposit. Clause C covered theft 
by any person while the property was in 
transit and in the custody of an employe, 
or through the negligence on the part of 
any such employe having custody of the 
property while in transit. 

This latter clause would seem to cover 
this case. It must be given a fair and 
reasonable interpretation to cover the 
risks which the parties had reason to 
anticipate, and had reason to believe 
would be met by the policy. Theft by 
an employe was covered: theft from the 
offices an safe. dep .., plazes was ~ov- 
ered; and Clause C was intended to 
cover and did cover thefts from employes 
delivering securities within twenty miles 
of the office. “In transit” means, in this 
case, while going to make a delivery to a 
customer. The bonds were taken from 
Del Re by a false token, false representa- 
tions, constituting theft. Theft means lar- 
ceny or stealing. Dunn stole the bonds 
from Del Re by reason of false represen- 
tations and a false token. The bonds while 
handed over to Dunn, were never deliv- 
ered to a customer, as Dunn was not a 
customer, but a thief, posing as a cus- 
tomer in order to steal. He was no more 
a customer than he would have been if 
he had grabbed Del Re by the throat and 
taken the bonds from his custody, in 
which case he would have committed 
robbery. Having procured the goods by 
trick and device, the crime was larceny; 
if they had been procured by force, the 
crime would have been robbery. The 
policy covered both these offenses; goods 
taken from a messenger by robbery or 
theft, while the messenger was in the 
course of making delivery, or carrying the 






bonds within twenty miles of the office. 

To hold that transit means actual 
movement, and not a period of rest, is 
too narrow a construction to give to this 
undertaking, and is contrary to its full 


meaning and scope. The courts below 
have held that the securities would be 
in transit while Del Re was carrying 
them in his possession through West End 
avenue, and up the stairs of the house, 
but ceased to be in transit when the mes- 
senger had arrived at Dunn’s rooms or in 
Dunn’s presence to make delivery. The 
bonds were in transit within the meaning 
of this policy when they were taken out 
for delivery, and until delivery, in the 
legal sense of that word, to a customer. 
The bonds were in Del Re’s possession 
when they were obtained from him by a 
trick and false device; title never passed 
to Dunn; they were procured from Del 
Re by common-law larceny. Therefore, 
there had never been a delivery to end 
the transit. The bonds were still in tran- 
sit in the process of being taken some- 
where for delivery, or to be returned to 
the office when stolen from Del Re. It 
was a cash transaction. Delivery was to 
be made only for cash or a certified check. 
People v. Miller, 169 N. Y. 339, 62 N. 
E. 418, 88 Am. St. Rep. 546; People 
v. Noblett, 244 N. Y. 355, 155 N. E. 
670. 

If Del Re were negligent in turning 
over these bonds to Dunn without exam- 
ining the check to see whether it were 
certified, the transaction would come 
within another clause of section C, as 
there would be a loss sustained by the 
insured through negligence on the part of 
an employe having custody of the prop- 
erty while in transit or course of delivery. 

For these reasons, the judgment of the 
Appellate Division should be reversed, 
and that of the Trial Term affirmed, with 
costs in this court and in the Appellate 
Division. 





His Directors Co-operate 


The president of a Middle Western bank found himself with 
a board of directors including several leading citizens who 
were unfamiliar with banking problems and therefore unable 
to give him the assistance which may be expected from 


seasoned bank directors. 


Out of an experience of 58 years as counsellor in such situations, 
we were able to suggest to this banker the development of 
certain reports and other material, which have given his new 
directors a welcome insight into the problems of the bank 
and have won for him their intelligent co-operation. 


We invite you also to utilize the broaa experience and 
helpful counsel which our correspondents uniformly enjoy. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON wae Harry A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


Craic B. HAZzLEwoop 
Vice-President 
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FROM A SKETCH BY ALFRED C. BOSSOM 








The oldest bank building in America, erected in 1795 in Philadelphia by the First 

Bank of the United States, owned and occupied by Stephen Girard from 1812-1831 

and the home of the Girard Bank and the Girard National Bank from 1832 until 
March, 1926, when it was consolidated with the Philadelphia National Bank. 


CORN EXCHANGE URGES STEPHEN GIRARD 
MEMORIAL 


HE following article, reprinted 
[fom the September number of the 

Corn Exchange, publication of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, urges the conversion of the old 
Girard Bank of that city, the oldest bank 
building in America, into a_ public 
museum. 


“An historic institution is calling mute- 
ly to Philadelphia for a fate worthy of its 
immense career. Deserted and silent, 
the old Girard bank building in Third 
street below Chestnut should arrest the 
immediate action of this great city. In 
point of historic value, no other bank 
building on this continent measures up 
to that beautiful marble temple of 
finance. It was built by the United States 
as the home of the First United States 
Bank. Then it was purchased by 
Stephen Girard, for years America’s 
richest man and foremost individual 
banker. 


“After Girard’s death it was the home 
of the Girard Bank, incorporated by 
Pennsylvania and named expressly as a 
memorial to that great patriot, financier 
and philanthropist. For 129 years that 
building was occupied by a bank. For 
the first 35 years it was the center of the 
most important banking operations in the 
United States. That Girard Bank is the 
oldest bank building in this country. It 
was first occupied 130 years ago and was 
deserted only after the Girard National 
was consolidated with the Philadelphia. 

“What financial battles have centered 
behind those stately Corinthian columns! 
That First United States Bank was the 
fruit of Alexander Hamilton’s statesman- 
ship. It was there Stephen Girard saved 
the credit of the United States during 
the War of 1812, when he purchased 
Government bonds nobody else would 
buy. That the First United States Bank 


was no novice in the realm of world 
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In the Center 
of A 
Prosperous 

Community 


“Conditions have not ap- 

peared so satisfactory in 

months. The summer months 

have been the best since 

1921. Other facts augur well 

for the months immediately 
ahead”—so says the Brown University Bureau of Business Research, 
in referring to Rhode Island and Southern New England. 


In the center of this prosperous community is the new Industrial 
Trust Company building. It is situated in the heart of Providence’s 
business district, and will be the tallest in the State. Its American 
perpendicular style of architecture allows the maximum amount of 


daylight in all offices. Tenants will be able to move in on or about 
October Ist, 1928. 


For the descriptive booklet entitled “The New Industrial Trust 
Company Building” and any information concerning rentals, address 


G. L. & H. J. Gross, Rental Agents, Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 


Five PROVIDENCE offices E. PROVIDENCE BRISTOL 


WOONSOCKET WARREN 
49 Westminst . 63 Westminster St. 
estminster St. 6 estminste PASCOAG NEWPORT 


PAWTUCKET WESTERLY 
602 Elmwood Ave. ‘ WICKFORD 


1515 Broad St. 220 Atwells Ave. 
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stock 
climbed higher than that of the Bank of 
England, greatly to the mortification of 


all London. 
“American banking was started in 


finance was proved when its 


Philadelphia. The old Pennsylvania 
Bank of 1780 was a Revolutionary War 
emergency measure, created by Philadel- 
phia patriots and backed by Congress. 
That bank supplied to Washington’s 
army 3,000,000 rations and thousands of 
barrels of rum. But as soon as the 
United States Government, under the 
Constitution of 1787, began operations 
in 1789, Alexander Hamilton brought 
forward his epochal plan for a new na- 
tional bank. Against the opposition of 
Jefferson, Randolph and Madison, but 
with the quiet and effective support of 
Washington and Morris, the First United 
States Bank was organized. 

“For the first half dozen years that 
bank carried on its business of rehabil- 
itating the financial credit of the United 
States in famous old Carpenters’ Hall, 
where had met the first Continental Con- 
gress. But in 1797 the beautiful new 
home of the United States Bank was 
completed—the building which for the 
last 115 years has been known as the 
Girard Bank. It is one of the few bank 
buildings in America which stands today 
and which was in existence when the 
United States Capitol and the White 
House at Washington were not yet fin- 
ished. This Philadelphia bank was con- 
sidered by everybody the most important 
public edifice in the United States. It 
was also deemed the highest standard of 
architecture employed for a public use. 

“Strangely enough, thé old United 
States Bank or, as we know it, the Girard 
Bank, was designed not by an architect, 
but by Samuel Blodgett, a Philadelphia 
merchant. He used as his model the 
Dublin Exchange. Claudius Le Grand, 
marble cutter and stone carver, created 
those beautiful columns facing Third 
street. He did the work in his little yard 
at Market and Tenth streets. That was 
the first building seen in Philadelphia or 
Pennsylvania with portico and pillars. 





So great an architectural authority as 
James H. Windrim, a century and more 
after the work was done, wrote of the 
Girard Bank: ‘It is an admirable speci- 
men of the best class of designing in 
which the finest examples of antique 
work have been followed with gratify- 
ing results. The contrast of the wealth 





CHARLES S. CALWELL 


President the Corn Exchange National 

Bank of Philadelphia, which is urging 

the conversion of the Girard Bank 
into a museum. 


of detail, beautiful modeling and group- 
ing of pilasters, windows, portico, en- 
trance and doorway of the front facade, 
with the serene simplicity of the facades 
on either side, is admirable and gives the 
building a character of great dignity and 
civic importance.’ 

“The First United States Bank, while 
it occupied that superb home, was highly 
successful. Annual dividends averaged 
better than 8 per cent. during its entire 
career of twenty years. British investors 
regarded the American bank with great 
favor. The Barings bought 2500 shares 
of the stock at a premium of 40 per cent. 





























“GUARDIAN. 


DETROIT BANK. 


There Is An Advantage In Dealing 


ee 


With The GUARDIAN GROUP 


Customers of any unit of the Guardian Group 
have at their disposal resources and services of a 
character and scope never before available under 
one roof within the Detroit field—in all major 
and minor phases of Commercial, Investment, 
Fiduciary and Savings banking. 


We invite patronage from those to whom this 
combination of services appeals. 


Comprising with the Guardian Trust 
Company and the Guardian Detroit 
Company the Guardian Group, which 
offers complete banking, fiduciary 
and investment service under uni- 
fied ownership and operation. 


Pic eC? GOES 


HENRY E. BODMAN, 
Counsel for the Guardian Group 
RALPH H. BOOTH, 
President Booth Publishing Company 
HOWARD BONBRIGHT, 
President Genera | Securities Corporation 
HOWARD E. COFFIN, 
Vice-Pres. Hudson Motor Car Company 
GEORGE R. COOKE, 
Pres. Geo. R. Cooke Construction Company 
EDSEL B. FORD, 
President Ford Motor Company 
JOHN C. GRIER, JR., 
President Guardian Detroit Company 
SHERWIN A. HILL, 
Warren, Hill & Hamblen 
ROSCOE B. JACKSON, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Hudson Motor Car Co, 
ALBERT KAHN, 
Architect 


ERNEST KANZLER, 
Executive Vice-Pres. Guardian Detroit Bank 
JEROME E. J. KEANE, 
Chairman of Board Keane, Higbie & Co, 
ROBERT O. LORD, 
President Guardian Detroit Bank 
ALVAN MACAULEY 
President Packard Motor Car Company 
W. LEDYARD MITCHELL, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Chrysler Corp, 
FRED T. MURPHY 
Chairman of Board Guardian Detroit Bank 
PHELPS NEWBERRY, 
Vice-Pres. Guardian Trust Company 
WM. ROBT. WILSON , 
Pres. and Chairman Murray Corp. of America 
CLARKSON C. WORMER, JR., 
President Wormer & Moore 
CHARLES WRIGHT, JR., 
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Stephen Girard later purchased that 
Baring stock for about $1,800,000. When 
the First United States Bank closed its 
doors, after Congress refused to extend 
its charter, it developed that Girard was 
then the largest individual owner of the 
stock. 

“Not only had he unbounded faith in 
the United States Bank, but when it was 
doomed by a hostile political element in 
Congress, Girard at once purchased the 
bank building from the United States 
and opened up there his own private 
bank. For the next twenty years, or 
until Girard died, that was much the 
greatest private bank in America. He re- 
tained the magnificent building just as 
the United States left it. For that day, 


when the population of Philadelphia was 
about 100,000, it was considered an im- 
mense edifice to be used by one man for 
banking purposes. 

“When Congress decided to create the 
Second United States Bank a few years 
after killing the first one, it erected in 


Chestnut street, west of Fourth, that 
building long known as the United States 
Custom House. It was while president 
of that Second United States Bank that 
that other Philadelphia financier of first 
magnitude, Nicholas Biddle, waged his 
battles against Andrew Jackson, but was 
finally conquered. 

“Now the question comes: What shall 
be done with the old Girard Bank? It 
is an historic landmark for two compel- 
ling reasons. It was created by the 
genius of Hamilton, fathered by Wash- 
ington and was the home of America’s 
first Federal bank. Then for twenty 
years this beautiful edifice was the bank- 


ing home of Stephen Girard, that amaz- 
ing combination of thrift, energy, genius 
and philanthropy. 

“Shall Philadelphia now let the bats 
make their nests in that abode of finance 
created by Hamilton and so long occupied 
by Girard? That building has every- 
thing required for a civic possession to 
be used by the public forever. It has his- 
tory, beauty, convenience of location. It 
stands within that small area of Philadel- 
phia where so much national history was 
made. Close by the old State House, 
Congress Hall, Carpenter’s Hall, the 
Betsy Ross home, Franklin’s working 
place and Poor Richard’s grave. 

“Why not convert that historic Girard 
Bank into a public museum to exemplify 
that long roster of Philadelphia's “firsts?” 
First itself in so important a thing as 
banking, one of the oldest bank buildings 
on this continent, this now unoccupied 
Girard structure would give a magnifi- 
cent background to a museum especially 
dedicated to those many important things 
which Philadelphia genius and enterprise 
originated for the good of mankind. 

“Americans are daily erecting monu- 
ments. Here is a beautiful monument 
already finished. Erected by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Unique in 
its historical associations. Use it to honor 
Stephen Girard, who did so much for 
Philadelphia in the early years and whose 
influence on the city, through Girard 
College, grows stronger each year. We 
appeal to the Board of City Trusts to 
maintain the old Girard Bank building as 
an historic shrine for the inspiration of 
the youth of the city.” 
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GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the board of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank and the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


ITH the consolidation, effective December 1, of the Continental and Commer- 

cial National Bank and the Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings 

Bank, Chicago, George M. Reynolds, chairman of board of the two institutions, 
will have succeeded in building up the largest banking institution in the Middle West. 
For the Continental National Bank and Trust Company, as it is to be called, will 
have a capital of $35,000,000 and surplus of $30,000,000. Mr. Reynolds began his 
banking career as a clerk in the Guthrie County National Bank, Panora, Iowa, his 
birthplace, and was later made cashier of the institution. In 1893 he accepted the 
eashiership of the Des Moines (Iowa) National Bank, of which he became 
president two years later. In 1897 he was elected cashier of the Continental National 
Bank of Chicago; five years later he was promoted to vice-president and in four 
years he became president. In 1910 the Commercial National Bank was consolidated 
with the Continental and Mr. Reynolds remained as president of the resulting 
institution until 1920, when he was elected chairman of the board. In addition to his 
outstanding success as a banker, Mr. Reynolds is a power in financial and civic 
organizations. He is a director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, of the 
Peoples Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, and of a number of corporations. 
He has been chairman of the Chicago Clearing House Committee since 1922 and 
was president of the American Bankers Association in 1908. He accompanied the 
American Monetary Commission abroad as adviser in 1908 and declined a portfolio in 
President Taft's Cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury in 1909. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


1531 Walnut Street 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 



































Some advantages in carrying a 


New York Account with The Equitable 


Y keeping a New York account 
with The Equitable, you can 
complement your own facilities by 
placing the following services at the 
disposal of your customers: 


1. We offer exceptional facilities 
for financing foreign purchases 
through import letters of credit, and 
can be of assistance to you by pay- 
ing duties on imports and arranging 
the clearance of goods. 


2. New York is now the primary 
market for the purchase of foreign 
currencies. It is becoming a recog- 
nized practice that payment of drafts 
drawn under Import Lettersof Credit 


shall be made in New York funds. 


3. Through our offices in London 
and Paris, and our foreign corre- 
spondents, we can furnish promptly 
valuable trade and credit informa- 
tion and can arrange funds to meet 
emergency demands when you are 


buying abroad. 


4. We are in constant touch with 
the important bond markets and can 
furnish you quotations and execute 
orders for your customers in the 
principal markets of the world. 


Write for particulars of the many 
ways in which we can serve corre- 
spondent banks. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


MADISON AVE. at 45th ST. 


MADISON AVE. at 28th ST. 


247 BROADWAY 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE: Keyser Building 
Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


LONDON . PARIS 


ATLANTA: Healey Building 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Financial Center Building 


MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYEs 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself irformed 


about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


world in recent weeks. There 
has been a destructive tidal wave 
in Japan; torrential rains have flooded 
almost all of Central Europe; a tornado 
has done serious damage in St. Louis. 
In man’s sphere, the business world, 
things were better managed. True, the 
State Department did withhold its ap- 
proval of the $30,000,000 Prussian loan 
for a while. And the tariff dispute be- 
tween France and the United States has 
continued. But the Polish loan, in nego- 
tiation for over a year, has been signed 
at last. Business in England has im- 
proved a little and continental business 
has held up well. European crops are 
larger than last year. Gold has begun 
to flow back to Europe from the United 
States’ great reserve supply. Generally 
the rest of the world seems to be headed 
for better times. 


Ne has not been kind to the 


GLASS FLAYS STATE DEPARTMENT 


This Prussian loan caused quite a lit- 
tle trouble. Not directly, for when ap- 
proval was withheld, it was promptly 
changed until the State Department did 
approve it. But it drew attention to 
the policy of the State Department in 
approving loans. 

That gave Senator Glass, member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and long an authority on finance and 
banking, his chance. He asked severai 


embarrassing questions in a statement to 
the press. 

“By sanction of what constitutional 
authority or Federal statute does the 
State Department assume to review and 
visa private financial transactions to 
which citizens or concerns or corpora 


Mr. Glass wanted to know: 





tions of this country are parties in in- 
terest, together with their foreign deb- 
tors, and in which the Government of the 
United States has no stake and with 
which it has properly nothing whatso- 
ever to do?.. 

“Except for the unquestioned integrity 
and approved patriotism of the incum- 
bent Secretary of State, who may exact- 
ly say that the exercise of this unpre- 
cedented power, totally at variance with 
any proper function of the Department 
of State, will not some day be so flagrant- 
ly prostituted as to result in a distressing 
scandal? ... 

“Isn't it perfectly clear that the process 
itself implicitly ties the Government of 
the United States to these private busi- 
ness transactions and in the minds of 
many investors inevitably creates the im- 
pression that the foreign issues approved 
at Washington are superior in point of 
security, as well as in other respects, to 
investment issues not formally sanctioned 
by the Department of State? .. . 

“It is a sort of quasi co-partnership in 
which the Government, through the De- 
partment of State, superadds its prestige, 
if it does not morally loan its credit, to 
these private business operations without 
any compensatory consideration. It is 
even suggested that in approving these 
foreign loans, the Government assumes 
a moral obligation to compel their pay- 
ment. 

“At all odds the State Department 
brings these foreign securities in sharp 
competition with domestic Issues in the 
American money markets and gives 
them the considerable advantage of Gov- 
ernment indorsement. In my view, this 
should not be done. It ought to be 
stopped.” 
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THE BRITISH 


OVERSEAS BANK 
LIMITED 


Capital Authorized. . . .£5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up. . . .£2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £150,000 


Through its world-wide connections 
and agencies the Bank is able to offer 
to its clients at home and abroad ex- 
ceptional facilities in foreign exchange 
and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and also to provide up- 
to-date credit reports and information 
as to international business conditions. 
Correspondence invited. 


33, GRACECHURCH STREET 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Telegraphic Address: *‘Saesrevo, London.” 








Affiliated Institution in Poland: 
Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 




















Next day the reporters called on bank- 
ers. They showed them Senator Glass’ 
statement. They asked for comments. 
Most of the bankers pointed out that the 
State Department's approval is not com- 
pulsory. They have submitted loans for 
approval, voluntarily, for several years, 
and they are quite willing to continue. 
And, after all, they said, they are the 
parties interested. What is Mr. Glass 
kicking about? 

Mr. Glass replied that he has no par- 
ticular love for bankers. His attack was 
not made to help them. They are well 
qualified to take care of themselves. Its 
purpose was to check, if possible, an 
abuse of power, an unwarranted author- 
ity that the State Department has as’ 
sumed, the continued exercise of which 
threatened to make trouble in the future. 


LAUGHING AT THE UNITED STATES 


America’s protest over the new French 
tariff rates has been ineffective so far. 


ees 


France has offered to reduce the rates 50 
per cent. pending negotiations, but the 
United States has rejected this offer, 

Meanwhile, Europe is having a good 
laugh. Over there they say, “The United 
States erects a high tariff wall against 
goods from all other countries, but she 
objects to other countries doing the same. 
When France raised her tariff rates on 
United States goods, what a protest went 
up. That gave the situation away. 
France now asks what concessions she 
will get for most-favored-nation treat- 
ment? The United States cannot expect 
to get something for nothing. And just as 
soon as anything is granted France, every 
other country in Europe is going to put 
up similar tariffs, in the hope of getting 
a similar concession. Oh, the United 
States is neatly caught this time.” 

It looks as though there is some truth 
in it, too. 


“TAKE BACK YOUR GOLD” 


The United States has half of the 
world’s gold supply. That fact has been 
dinned into the ears of the American 
people repeatedly in the last two years. 
Enough gold is a very good thing. Too 
much is a positive menace. It is likely 
to cause inflation. 

Happily, by skilful management, the 
Federal Reserve Board has been able to 
prevent any inflation to date. But the 
danger is ever present, so long as the 
gold remains. Eventually it will be with- 
drawn, whence it came, and if it supports 
an inflation then, great will be the crash. 

Wherefore, it was welcome news that 
in September, for the first time in over a 
year, gold exports exceeded imports. Ar- 
gentina took the bulk of it, proceeds 
of her recent $40,000,000 bond issue. 
But for a month sterling, guilders, and 
marks have been hovering near the gold 
point. Small shipments have been made 
to those countries. This may be the be- 
ginning of the repatriation of gold. All 
thoughtful bankers hope so. 
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Meeting the Growing Needs of Banks 


Tue rapid growth and expansion of industry has resulted in increased demands on banks 

throughout the country. They, in turn, require more of their New York connections, 
These larger requirements are adequately met by the American Exchange Irving. 

The following comments recently were received by our Out-of-Town Office: 


“The service you are giving us is very complete and satisfactory. It leaves nothing 


“ The handling of our account with you is and always has been entirely satisfactory”. 


The Out-of-Town Office assures prompt and careful attention to details of service 
and the intelligeat handling of transactions for its correspondents. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUsT COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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“THE CLEVEREST FAKE OF MODERN 
TIMES?” 


Here’s a new slant on the Dawes Plan. 
It has always been understood that 
reparations payments come before the 
payment of private foreign loans in Ger- 
many. And lately, proponents of the 


plan have expressed satisfaction because 
the transfer question, which in theory so 


vexed the economists when the plan was 
drawn up, has caused no trouble. Vis- 
count Castlerose, in a recent article in 
the London Sunday Express, disputes 
both these points. 

“I believe,” he wrote, “that the Dawes 
Plan is the cleverest fake of modern 
times. ... 

“This is how it works out. 

“Germany, since the Dawes Plan, has 
borrowed vast sums of money, and the 
interest on these loans has to be paid 
either in sterling or in dollars. 

“So long as Germany has security on 
which she can continue borrowing 
abroad, then, of course, the exchange sit- 
uation is bound to be an easy one, but 
what will happen when she ceases bor- 
rowing? 

“Why, of course, the flood will go 
against her, and it is then that the trans- 
fer committee will be faced with an im- 
possible situation. 

“Tt is clearly laid down that the con- 
version of German marks into foreign 
currencies is in the hands of and at the 
discretion of the transfer committee, and 


in the event of this conversion being 
likely to cause an exchange crisis, then 
the transfer committee is instructed to 
let the balance roll up in Germany. 

“That is exactly what is bound to hap- 
pen, because when Germany ceases to 
borrow, and has to remit the interest on 
her foreign loans abroad, then her ex- 
change position will not allow of the 
further remittance of the Dawes pay- 
ments. 

“The Allied governments will then be 
the proud possessor of a daily growing 
white elephant, housed in the Reichs- 
bank, with the transfer committee as its 
keeper. 

“Therefore, it seems perfectly clear to 
me that the Dawes payments come after 
payments of private loans, and, further, 
if Germany borrows very much more 
abroad, the Dawes payments can never 
leave Germany, because the exchange sit- 
uation will not allow it.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Around the table of the beautiful 
board room of the Bank of England sat 
the bank’s directors. With them were 
a half dozen of the stockholders. A fire 
burned merrily in the grate at the back 
of the room. Through the windows on 
the other side, the little fountain could 
be seen playing in the garden. 

It had been a satisfactory semi-annual 
meeting. They had just finished voting 
the usual dividend. Then, as he does at 
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AMSTERDAM 
ROTTERDAM-THE HAGUE 


42 other Branches throughout HOLLAND 
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Paid-up Capital - - 

Reserve Fund - - : 
Every Class of Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Address: INCASSOBANK 


FI. 25,000,000 
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every meeting, the Governor asked 
“Any questions?” perfunctorily, and was 
going on to say, “Then the meeting 
stands adjourned.” 

But something happened. For the 
first time in many years there was a ques- 
tion. One of the stockholders rose and 
inquired, with a flowery speech, what ef- 
fect the $25,000,000 new building was 
going to have on the bank’s dividend. 


It was a rude shock for “The Old Lady 








Learn a Foreign 
Language 


French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 

Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 
request. 


wine oo 
LANGUAGES 


Est. 49 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brookly n—218 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 
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of Threadneedle Street.” She hadn’t been 
asked a question for years. She had 
gotten out of the habit of expecting them. 
It took a few moments for her to get her 
breath back. Then Mr. Norman told the 
stockholder that he did not think the new 
building would have any effect on the 
dividend. Though the expenditure is 
large, it is not wasteful. The new build- 
ing is not a needless extravagance, but 
an economy measure. 

The old lady is becoming very modern 
recently. She shows signs of turning 
into a flapper. This new dress of hers 
is only one evidence of it. 

Another is the fact that she is con- 
sorting with younger folk. She has been 
often seen recently in the company of 
that youngster, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, barely twelve years old. 
Lately, she has formed a definite alliance 
with him, by the appointment of an 
American adviser. 

The condition and policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System now have enough 
effect on British banking to justify the 
appointment of a liaison officer between 
the Bank of England and the system. 
Dr. Walter W. Stewart has been ap- 
pointed to that position. Dr. Stewart 
was professor of economics at Amherst 
College from 1916 to 1922, specializing 
in banking. From 1922 to 1926 he was 
adviser to the Federal Reserve Board 
and editor of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin. Since 1926 he has been a vice 
president of Case, Pomeroy and Com- 
pany, New York. What his specific 
duties in the new position will be has 
not been announced. 
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Much to Britain’s surprise, sterling has 
been rising for the last two months. The 
autumn decline of sterling has come to 
be considered as an annual event. All 
the summer grain and produce shipments 
had to be paid for then. The heavy dis- 
counting of bills to furnish money for 
these payments always forced sterling 
down in London. But this year New 
York has taken over a good deal of that 
discounting business. The strain on the 
London market is correspondingly eased. 

Furthermore, numerous continental! 
loans have been floated in New York re- 
cently. Proceeds of most of these loans 
are transferred to the borrowing coun- 
tries via London. That is another rea- 
son for the strength of sterling in New 
York. 

The Bank of England took advantage 
of this temporary strength to add to its 
stock of gold. 

The bank has enlisted the co-operation 
of the discount houses in an effort to 
perpetuate this strength of sterling. At 
a meeting called by the bank, the dis- 
count houses agreed that they would 
maintain the rate for three months’ bills 
at not lower than 4 5-16 per cent., even 
though money should be easier from time 
to time. In return, the bank tacitly 
agreed not to advance its discount rate. 
Thus the bank hopes to prevent gold ex- 
ports without penalizing the British 
manufacturer and business man with a 
higher bank rate. 

It seems particularly desirable to en- 
courage British business just now. A 
slight improvement is evident. Whole- 
sale prices advanced from 140.9 in 
August to 142.1 in September. The 
steel output of 777,000 tons in Septem- 
ber was larger than for any other 
month since 1924. Pig iron production 
was also high. 

Though coal production is still under 
5,000,000 tons a week, it is in excess of 
demand. There is no longer a tendency, 
however, to shade prices. Engineering 
and construction work is still active. 
There are still over a million men out of 
work, but the number is lower than at 
this time last year. The foreign trade 




















New Orleans 
XXIX 


Portland Cement 


The manufacture of cement is a 
logical industry for New Orleans as 
the principal raw materials, lime- 
stone, clay, and gypsum, are ob- 
tained near the city. The above 
plant, occupying 15 acres on the 
New Orleans Industrial Canal, has 
an annual capacity of 3,000,000 bags, 
most of which finds a market locally. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 


New Orleans, U.S. A. 























returns, also are better. Prices have ad- 
vanced on the stock exchange. On the 
whole, says the Economist, “the progress 
made by British industry is satisfactory, 
when compared with the situation in 
other countries.” 


GERMANY 


Germany has been absorbing capital 
and money in recent years in the way 
India used to swallow up silver. Her 
appetite seems insatiable. In the last 
three years the par value of her long- 
term public borrowings in the United 
States alone amounted to $581,000,000. 
Other countries loaned her $304,000,- 
000. The total is almost $900,000,000. 

During the first four months of 1927 
she borrowed almost $240,000,000 from 
her own people. That exhausted the 
home market. In the next four months, 
onlv $700.000 could be raised there. 

So she turned again to the United 
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Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 
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States. In August $30,000,000 of Ger- 
man loans were floated in New York. 
The September total was around $41,- 
000,000. The October total will be well 
over $100,000,000. 

Dr. Schacht, president of the Reichs- 
bank, has waged incessant war against 
foreign loans. He insists that they are 
not being used for productive purposes. 
They are being used to meet reparations 
payments. They pass through Germany 
as through a sieve, leaving her saddled 
with a load of debts, but no better off 
commercially. 

After many months of preaching this 
doctrine, he has obtained some recogni- 
tion of it. After conferring with him, 
the government decided to set up a 
committee of appeal, empowered to over- 
ride favorable decisions on foreign loans 
by the loans advisory committee. 

In spite of all this influx of foreign 
capital, money is dear and hard to get 
in Germany. Call loans commanded 7 
to 84 per cent. on October 10. Dis- 
counts were to be had for about 6 per 
cent. The Reichsbank raised its rate 
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on October 4 from 6 to 7 per cent., ad- 
vancing the rate on Lombard loans at 
the same time from 7 to 8 per cent. The 
June increase in the discount rate, in- 
tended to check rediscounting at the 
bank, had failed in its purpose. Instead, 
rediscounts at the bank increased 18,000,- 
000 marks in July, 149,000,000 marks 
in August, 500,000,000 marks in Sep 
tember. The gold reserve declined to 
35.8 per cent. 

The prosperity of German business is 
responsible for this. The London 
Economist says that there has been a re- 
cession in German business. Yet daily 
production of pig iron in September was 
the highest of the year. Foreign trade 
was more favorable—imports have been 
reduced and exports increased. Textiles 
are active. Railway business is still in- 
creasing, albeit slowly. The building in- 
dustry is very active. The price index 
is stable. Unemployment seems stabilized 
for the present around 400,000. 

While this does not seem to show re- 
cession, the momentum of advance has 
lost some of its speed. There are too 
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many brakes—foreign loan restrictions, 
high money rates, and pessimistic fore- 
casts by economists—for speeding now. 


FRANCE 


And now comes one of life’s little 
ironies. This has been going on for sev- 
eral months. Every month, however, 
this writer is impressed anew with the 
pathos of it. For, no sooner does he 
finish reporting the capital shortage and 
booming business of Germany than he 
must start describing the plethora of 
money and the dull business in the neigh- 
boring country of France. 

Here are two countries, side by side, 
suffering from complementary ills. If 
they could only get together and help 
each other, both would be benefited. It’s 
a sort of Jack Spratt and his wife situa- 
tion. Only there isn’t the same delight- 
ful teamwork. Instead of licking the 
platter clean, they leave it full, and both 
starve slowly. 

Here are the facts about France. Busi- 
ness is very dull. Merchants have all 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital : $165,000,000 ($5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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the money they need without borrowing 









from banks. There is so little commer- 
cial demand for funds that discounts can 
be had for 17% per cent. 

Bank deposits keep on growing. The 
deposits of the Credit Lyonnais in- 
creased from 7,254,000,000 francs on 
December 31, 1926, to 8,888,000,000 on 
July 31, 1927. During the same period 
deposits of the Comptoir Nationale 
d’Escompte grew from 5,981,000,000 to 
6,752,000,000 francs; those of the 
Societe Generale de Credit from 2,247,- 
000,000 to 2,651,000,000 francs; and 
those of the Credit Industriel et Com- 
mercial from 770,000,000 francs to 934,- 
000,000 francs. 

With such an abundance of funds at 
their command, there is no reason for 
the banks to borrow from the Bank of 
France. Its discounts have fallen below 
the pre-war amount, even though, to 
encourage loans, it has offered to lend 
up to 80 per cent. of the market value 
of securities instead of 50 per cent. 

The bank has somewhat relaxed its 
control of franc exchange, probably in 
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TRUST COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE 
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CABLE ADDRESS: Siciltrust New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Canal 2360 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 


Fulton Street and Rockaway Ave. 
Telephone: Dickens 8070 


Afhliated with BANCO DI SICILIA, PALERMO, ITALY 


COMMERCIAL BANKING BUSINESS 
DISCOUNTS ACCEPTANCES LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Every Description of Banking Business Mail Facilities for Clients 


REPRESENTED IN EVERY BANKING TOWN IN ITALY 
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OFFICERS 


Italo Palermo, President 
Pietro Dinnella, Vice President Luigi Scala, Vice President 
Ben. Ingegnieros, Asst. to the Vice Pres. Joseph Lodato, Vice Pres. and Secretary 
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DIRECTORS 
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JOHN J. FRESCHI FRANCIS ROMEO 
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The BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST COMPANY, New York, 
through its affiliation with the BANCO DI SICILIA, head office, 
Palermo, one of the oldest Italian Banks with branches all over 
Italy, is in a position to supply unexcelled facilities and service to 
banks, firms and individuals in their business transactions with Italy. 


MR. ITALO PALERMO, Representative of the Banco di Sicilia in 
New York, will be glad to answer any inquiry from Banks, firms and 
individuals who desire to enter into business relations with Banco 
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BANK OF ATHENS 


Established in 1893 


Capital and Surplus Dr. 112.000.000 
Resources more than. . Dr. 1.763.000.000 


Head Office: ATHENS, GREECE 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 205 West 33rd Street 
LONDON OFFICE: 22, Fenchurch Street, E. C. 3 


BRANCHES 


Candia Drama Mazeika 
Canea Florina Megalopolis 
Athens Carlovassi-Samos Gargaliani Missolonghi 
Aegion Carpenissi Grevena Mitylene 
Aghios Nicolaos Carystos Gythion Molai 
(Castri, Ky- Castoria Hydra Nafpactos 
nourias) Castro-Lemnos §{Istiea Nemea 
Agrinion Cavalia Ithaca Nigrita 
Aliverion Chalcis Jannina Patras 
Amalias Chio Kiato Piraeus 
Amphissa Comotini Kymi Petames 
Argos Corfu Kyparissia p. oy ez 4 
Argostoli Corinth — 
Cozani 
Dadi 
Demotica 
Dimitsana 





GREECE Xilocastron 


Zante 


Salonica 
Serres 

Santa Maura 
Sorovitch 
Soufli 

Sparta 

Syra 

Thebes 
Trikkala 
Tripolitza 
Tsotylion Limassol 
Vathy-Samos Nicosia 
Veria 


EGYPT 
Alexandria 


Cairo 
Port Said 


CYPRUS 


Arta 
Astacos 
Calamata 
Calavryta 


Larissa Pylos . 
Leonidion Pyrgos Volo 

Levadia Rethymo Vytina 
Limni St. Nicholas-Crete Xanthi 


ALBANIA 


Coritsa 
Durazzo 


OVER 88 CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT GREECE 


The Bank transacts every description of Banking business in Greece, Egypt, Cyprus 
and Albania. 

Special facilities granted to American Banks for their drawings in Drachmae and 
U. S. Dollars on the Head Office, Branches and Correspondents in Greece. 


























order to give the commercial banks a 
chance to profitably invest some of their 
idle funds in exchange 

The note issue remains fairly high. 
It is said this is due to the fact that 
people are hoarding bank notes. There 
is no other profitable avenue of invest- 
ment left open. It is a curious and un- 
fortunate situation. 

The way is now open for France to 
refund her New York loans at a lower 
rate. The Department of State has in- 
formed the French Embassy that “if and 
when a proposition is made by the 
bankers, the Government of the United 
States will offer no objection to the re- 
funding. .. . This refunding transac- 
tion involves no advance of new money 
to France.” 

This announcement was made while 
the tariff dispute was warm. Newspaper 
men immediately connected it with the 
tariff, suggesting this was a concession on 
the part of the United States in the hope 
of vetting a concession from France on 
the tariff. This seems rather improbable 


and far fetched. 


ITALY 


The “vademecum” check is the latest 


thing in Italian banking. It is the sec- 
ond step in popularizing the checking 
habit in Italy. The first was the intro- 
duction of “circular checks.” The cir- 
cular checks were roughly the same thing 
as an American cashier’s check. They 
were issued by most of the banks to their 
customers, on request and without 
charge, and were payable at any of the 
branches of the issuing bank. 

The “circular checks” were not popu- 
lar. It was too much trouble to go to 
the bank and get one whenever a pay- 
ment was necessary in a different city. 
Whence the “vademecum” checks. 

“Vademecum” checks differ from the 
ordinary or garden variety of checks. 
They are not entirely blank. They have 
a maximum amount printed on them. 
For example, an Italian may go to the 
Credito Italiano or the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiano (the only two banks issu- 
ing them at present) and deposit $200. 
The bank will give him a “vademecum” 
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checkbook, containing, say, ten blank 
checks. Each check, however, will have 
printed on it, a statement to the effect 
that it is not good for more than $20. It 
will, therefore, be impossible for the 
holder of the checks to cash more than 
$200 of them. 

They correspond, roughly, to travelers’ 
checks, except that they may be filled in 
for any amount less than $20. And 
they may be cashed at any branch of the 
issuing bank. 

On the first of October the banks of 
Genoa reduced their interest rates on de- 
posits for over three months from 6 to 
54 per cent., and for deposits for less 
than three months from 5Y2 per cent. to 
5 per cent. Interest on loans was re- 
duced at the same time. Loans on cur- 
rent account are now charged 3% per 
cent. instead of 442 per cent., and trade 
bills are discounted at 62 per cent. in- 
stead of 7 per cent. 

Thus the banks recognize the trade de- 
pression. It continues, as it has for sev- 
eral months, but is no worse. Prices are 
still declining, unemployment is still 
mounting, there are few orders for iron 
and steel, and the number of failures is 
still growing. The belief is expressed, 
however, that the peak of the crisis has 
been reached. The prevailing opinion for 
the future is optimistic. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Bank Corporation, Basle, 
has decided to increase its capital stock 
from 120,000,000 francs to 140,000,000 
francs. New shares of 500 francs par 
value have been offered to the stockhold- 
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ers at 625 francs. The market quotation 
is 825. 

This operation will bring the bank's 
capital resources more in line with its de- 
posits. Since 1913 deposits have increased 
from 294,628,000 francs to 921,668,000 
francs. Including the present issue of 
stock, the bank’s capital funds have in- 
creased during the same period from 
109,750,000 francs to around 180,000, 
000 francs. 

Most of the Swiss banks have in 
creased, or are planning to increase their 
capital, for the same reason. 

The Bank of Geneva has announced 
that its capital will be increased from 8, 
000,000 francs to 12,000,000 francs. 
Eight thousand new shares of 500 francs 
par value will be issued. The State of 
Geneva will take 6000 of these. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands Bank raised its dis 
count rate from 342 to 4/2 per cent. on 
October 3. The rate had stood at 3/4 
per cent. for exactly two years. It be- 
came increasingly evident, a few months 
ago, that the bank would have to raise 
its rate to prevent the draining away of 
its gold. Holdings of foreign bills were 
declining. So were its balances abroad. 
Dutch money was seeking profitable in- 
vestment in Germany, and German com- 
merce and industry were being financed 
in the Amsterdam market. The pos 
sibility of an increase was mentioned in 
these columns in September. Yet a news’ 
paper item, a few days after the increase, 
was headed “Rise in Dutch Bank Rate a 


Surprise!” 
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POLAND 


For over a year and a half American 
bankers have been negotiating with Po- 
land over a stabilization loan. On Sep- 
tember 30, just as an agreement seemed to 
be signed, news came that negotiations 
had been broken off. 

In a week they were resumed again. 
This time they resulted in a definite 
agreement. The loan was offered in the 
New York market late in October. Its 
salient features were as follows: 

It is for $70,000,000. New York took 
$45,000,000 of it; England, $10,000,000; 
France, $2,000,000; Holland, $4,000,000; 
Poland, $1,000,000; Sweden, $2,000,000; 
and Switzerland, $6,000,000. 

Its rate is 7 per cent. and it matures 
October 1, 1960. 

Bonds are callable at 103, and a semi- 
annual sinking fund of $800,000 begins 
on April 1, 1928. 

The gross customs revenues of Poland 
are assigned as security for the loan. 

An American citizen is to act as ad- 
viser to the Polish Government for three 
years, under the provisions of the loan. 
He will be a member of the board of the 
Bank of Poland and will advise the bank 
and government on all matters relating to 
the loan. At the end of the three years 
he may continue longer, with the consent 
of the bank. In case of disagreement 
over this point, the matter will be arbi- 
trated. 

Now, the loan having been floated, 
Poland will stabilize her currency at the 
present level. To assist in this, a number 
of the central banks have granted Poland 
a credit of around $20,000,000. Next, 
she will withdraw from circulation the 
treasury notes now circulating, replacing 
them with notes of the Bank of Poland. 
She will increase the capital of the Bank 
of Poland 50 per cent. She will estab- 
lish a reserve fund of 75,000,000 zlotys 
in the bank. The balance of the loan 
will be used for agricultural credit and 
state undertakings. 

Charles S. Dewey, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury since July 1, 1927, has 
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been appointed financial adviser of the 
Polish Government under the terms of 
the loan. 

Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton, who drew up the plan for the 


reconstruction of Polish finances on 
which the loan was based, has been 
awarded the Knight Commander's Cross, 
with stars of the Order of Polonia 
Restituta, in recognition ot his services. 


FINLAND 


Finland is enjoying the best business 
in years. Money is easy and plentiful in 
supply. Deposits in banks are the highest 
in the history of the country. 

The labor market is quiet, and there 
is practically no unemployment. Busi- 
ness in all lines is active. Timber exports 
are heavy. Prices are advancing. The 
stock market is active and strong. Things 


could hardly be better. 








BANCO DE PONCE 
PONCE, PORTO RICO 


WE are interested in financing imports to 

Porto Rico and give facilities to our 
United States customers by discounting their 
export trade paper. 


We cordially invite information regarding 
export business done with this Island as we 
are prepared to extend our facilities to new 


customers. 


Capital Fully Paid 
Surplus and Profits over 


$1,000,000 
275,000 





NORWAY 


There is a slight change for the better 
in Norway. Foreign capital continues to 
be withdrawn. Foreign bank deposits 
are the lowest in years. But in spite of 
this, exchange shows a rising tendency. 
The crown is now practically at par 

Banking conditions, however, are not 
at all satisfactory. Many banks still hang 
on the edge of bankruptcy. Liquidation 
of others still remains to be accomplished. 
This is undermining confidence. 

The new Norwegian Municipality 
Bank, created by royal decree, began 
business on September 1. Its object is to 
grant loans to financially sound munici- 
palities. Its capital has been provided by 
the bank, in the form of 5 per cent. gov- 
ernment bonds. In view of the recent 
decision of the supreme court that a 
municipality may be declared bankrupt, 
it looks as though the bank may not have 
an easy time of it. 


AUSTRIA 


After a slight seasonal slackening, Aus- 
trian business is again on the up-grade. 
Trade is active, and unemployment has 
continued to decline. It is now at least 
10 per cent. under last year. 

The iron and steel industries and prac- 
tically all the metal consuming indus- 
tries are in a satisfactory position. Money 
is plentiful, though bank acceptances 
command 6/4 per cent. 
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The Oesterreichische Credit Anstalt 
fur Handel und Gewerbe is increasing its 
capital from 65,000,000 schillings to 
85,000,000 schillings to take care of this 
increasing business. 

Foreign trade still shows an import 
balance, though exports have expanded 
considerably. The imports of gold which 
the national bank has been making have 
influenced the balance considerably of 
late. 

Public finance is still conservative. The 
tentative budget for 1926 envisages a sur- 
plus of 35,000,000 schillings. But a dan- 
gerous tendency is appearing. Expendi- 
tures are increasing faster than reecipts. 


This needs to be watched. 


JAPAN 


The last mark of Japan’s banking 
crisis has disappeared from the Bank of 
Japan. The excess notes have all been 
retired. But plenty of scars are still vis- 
ible on the banking system. 

The people still distrust the small 
banks. They are transferring their de- 
posits to the larger banks. Some even 
transferred deposits out of the large 
banks and into the postal savings system. 

The small banks are thus forced to 
amalgamate or close. There is a veri 
table stampede of mergers. More than 
120 of Japan’s 1300 banks have filed ap- 
plications to be allowed to merge. 
Finance Minister Mitsuchi believes that 
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BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 





Capital Fmk. - 





(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 
HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 
143 Branches at all important business 


centres in Finland 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (31/12’26) Fmk._ - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 


150,000,000 
135,000,000 
2,337,000,000 














this will continue. By next spring, he 
says, Japan will have not over 200 banks. 

Business being poor, the large banks, 
with swollen deposits, are hard put to 
it to invest their funds. They have 
bought government bonds until the mar- 
ket has developed the biggest boom in 
several years. The Bank of Japan has 
reduced its rate on commercial bills to 
5.47 per cent. First class banks have re- 
duced their interest rates on deposits to 
5 per cent. Second class banks have re- 
duced their rates to 5.80 per cent. (This 
division of banks into classes is on the 
basis of amount of deposits, not sol- 
vency.) 

These are all signs of progress. Little 
progress has been made, however, in 
solving the vexing problem of what to 
do with the Fifteenth (or peers’) Bank. 
Its losses amount to 300,000,000 yen. If 
the unpaid half of the bank's capital of 
100,000,000 yen is called, and the total 
stock and surplus is written off, and the 
directors assessed for 5,000,000 the net 
loss can be reduced to about 162,000,000. 
But the stockholders haven't the money 


Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


to pay such an assessment. Further- 
more, they still have hopes that, with 
so many peers depositors in the bank, 
some scheme of government aid will be 
worked out. But the Diet does not con- 
vene until December. And so the matter 
stands. 

Meanwhile, the Showa Bank has been 
established to merge the failed banks and 
many others which have not failed. It 
has a capital of 10,000,000 yen. Six 
million yen of the capital has been of- 
fered for public subscription. The bank 
will receive liberal advances, at low rates 
of interest, from the Bank of Japan. It 
opened for business on November 1. 


CHINA 


The Hankow Central Bank of China 
has failed. It had liabilities of around 
$60,000,000 silver. These will be re- 
deemed at 20 cents on the dollar, it is 
said. The Hankow Government banks 
declared a sixty-day moratorium until the 
air is cleared. The cause of the failure 
is supposed to be the constant drain of 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED | 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: BANK OF -MONTREAL 


Capital Authorized 
Capital Paid-up i : ‘ 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


BANKERS :—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and conducts every des 


of Banking Business in connection with the East 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provided interest for 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


the half year amountsto £1. 


loans to the Nationalist Government. 

Shanghai bankers and merchants are 
making every effort to prevent a repeti- 
tion of these conditions there. 

Canton is already involved. It is no 
longer able to make its usual remittances 
of $4,000,000 silver to the Nanking 
Government. The Nanking Govern- 
ment, therefore, is making plans for a 
new loan of $24,000,000 silver. It is ex- 
pected that the new loan will bear 8.4 
per cent. interest, and will be secured by 
the 2!4y per cent. luxury surtax. 


PALESTINE 


Last July Palestine decided that she 
wanted to have a money of her own. So 
the British Government set up a “Pales- 
tinian Currency Board” which will be 
represented in Jerusalem by a special 
agent,and by a banking institution under 
its control. 

The new Palestinian notes will be legal 
tender for any amount. They will be 
printed in English, Arabic and Hebrew. 
There will be half-pound notes, pound 
notes, five-pound notes, ten-pound notes, 
fifty-pound notes, and hundred-pound 
notes. The Palestine pound will have the 
same value as the pound sterling. 

The subsidiary currency will be issued 
in “mils” or thousandths of a pound. 
The fifty and hundred-mil pieces will be 
silver; the five, ten and twenty mil 


£3,000,000 
£1,050,000 
£1,512,884 


CTiption 





pieces, nickel-bronze; and the one and 
two-mil pieces, bronze. 

For the present, no gold coins will be 
minted. 


CHILE 


At the end of its first year of opera- 
tion, the Banco Centrale de Chile an- 
nounced the following accomplishments: 

Over 75,000,000 pesos of the bank's 
subscribed capital of 79,558,000 pesos has 
been paid in. The authorized capital is 
150,000,000 pesos. 

It has redeemed and canceled 274,141,- 
070 pesos of government notes, leaving 
131,488,049 pesos outstanding. 

It has reduced the rediscount rate from 
9 per cent. to 7/2 per cent. 

It has acted as fiscal agent for the 
government, loaning it 8,537,549 pesos. 

Finally it has held the exchange rate 
of the Chilean peso remarkably stable, 
and has maintained the gold standard. 

The Minister of the Treasury has an- 
nounced that he will present to Congress 
a bill proposing the creation of an in- 
dustrial credit bank. The new bank, 
which will be organized primarily to 
grant credits running for longer than a 
year to domestic enterprises, will have a 
capital of 20,000,000 pesos, the 8 per 
cent. dividends on which will be guaran- 
teed by the government. This bank, ‘it 
is hoped, will help to relieve the extreme 
depression in Chile. 
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- The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 
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production of the Islands. 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 
Capital fully paid-up (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
Reserve funds ‘ ** 2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 

Head Office: MANILA, P. I. . 


Brancues: ILoi.o, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 





Fulgencio Borromeo President 


Rafael Moreno ........... Vice-President & Secretary 








J. M. Browne ....Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
D. Garcia Cashier 
S. Freixas Chief Accountant 
BD. J. GREMBCD ccccrcecssssessscsesse Manager Iloilo Branch 

























Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


onscmpgieninnial Manager Cebu’ Branch 
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ANADA, which is primarily an 
agricultural country, is now ap- 
proaching the close of one of the 

most satisfactory years in its history, says 
the Bank of Montreal, in its business 
summary of September 22. “Quantity, 
quality and price are the three factors 
which determine the result of the farm- 
er’s year. In quantity, taking the country 
as a whole, the yields have been gene- 
rous; in quality, the general standard is 
high although some crops have suffered 
from adverse local conditions; in price, 
the market levels for grain and other 
staples assure satisfactory returns. As a 
whole, therefore, general business faces a 
winter season well fortified by a pros- 
perous year in the country’s fundamental 
industry, and by renewed buying power 
on a large scale distributed throughout 
the rural districts of every province.” 
“Industrial operations continue on a 
large scale, but some manufacturers are 
not as busy as at this time last year,” 


THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


says the Monthly-Commercial Letter of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, “and 
the volume of new business may not be 
equal to that expected a month ago. The 
newsprint mills were more active in 
August than in the preceding month, 
but recent reports indicate a decline in 
production during September. While 
most of the leading automobile manufac- 
turers have enjoyed a satisfactory season, 
the cessation of operations a few months 
ago at one of the largest plants has caused 
a slight reduction in the total output of 
motor vehicles for the eight months ended 
August 31, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1926. The steel mills 
secured new orders which brought pro- 
duction in August to the highest point 
since midsummer of 1923, and additional 
contracts recently placed seemed to in- 
sure operations on the same scale for the 
next month or two. Further improve- 
ment has been noted in the boot and shoe 
industry, and some of the large manufac: 
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turers have been busier than in any cor- 
responding season during the last six 
years.” 


FOREIGN TRADE INCREASE 


Canada’s foreign trade increased $23,- 
000,000 in August of this year over 
July and was $13,200,000 larger than in 
August last year. The Bank of Montreal 
comments on the situation as follows: 
“How considerable this increase is may 
be learned from the fact that in the five 
fiscal months of the boom year 1920, the 
dollar value of Canada’s foreign trade 
was only 10 per cent. greater than in the 
current year, against which is to be set 
the decrease of commodity prices. In 
point of volume, Canada’s foreign com- 
merce has never been so large as now. 
The long continued favorable trade bal- 
ance has, however, again diminished. A 
year ago there was in the five months to 
August 31 an excess of exports over im- 
ports of $47,000,000, whereas this year 
the excess of exports is only $6,735,000, 
the decrease being caused more by in- 
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crease of imports than by decrease of 
exports... .” 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Building operations are  seasonably 
active and nearly all reporting cities show 
gains over last year. The building activ- 
ity is maintaining the demand for lum- 
ber, paints and plumbing materials. 

Construction awards for the month of 
August totaled $29,881,000, bringing the 
total for the eight months of 1927 up to 
$272,086,000, a gain of 4.6 per cent. over 
the same period in 1926. Approximately 
44 per cent. of this construction work 
has been undertaken in the Province of 
Ontario. 


INSURANCE 


“The recent growth of the volume of 
life insurance in Canada offers a good 
example of the increasing wealth of the 
country,” says the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada. “Between 1920 and 1926 the 
amount of life insurance in force in Can- 
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ada rose from $2,580,000,000 to $4,610,- 
000,000—an increase of '75 per cent.... 
Between 1919 and the end of 1926 the 
amount of group insurance in force in 
Canada rose from $11,510,000 to more 
than $200,000,000. . . . There has also 
been a $2,000,000,000 increase in the 
volume of fire insurance in force since 
1920, bringing the total amount in force 
at the end of 1926 to $8,045,000,000. 
This constitutes a 35 per cent. increase 
within a period of six years.” 

“Indicative of the mounting volume of 
business,” says the summary of the Bank 
of Montreal, “are car-loadings, which 
run in excess of last year, particularly 
in respect to general merchandise as well 
as to lumber, and, while grain loadings 
have fallen behind last year, due to a 
later harvest, this loss will be overtaken 
in the early future. . . . Traffic in the 
port of Montreal is greater than has 
been. Grain shipments exceed all pre- 
vious records, while inward cargoes are 
larger and rates remain firm with up- 
ward tendency.” 


HANIA 
1839—1927 
Banking in the Levant 


HE Ionian Bank Limited since its establishment 88 
years ago has always been an important factor in the 


economic development of the Levant. 


The Organization of this British Bank is at the dis- 
posal of American Banks interested in trade and finance 


IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


Heap OFrrice—Lonpon 
Total Resources over £6,500,000 


Representative for the U. S. A. 


R. C. CARIDIA 
Telephone Rector 5423 


Nii 


EGYPT CYPRUS 


New York City 


OR 


With the greater volume of business, 
employment has naturally increased and 
on August 1 of this year the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of em- 
ployment for all industries reached 109.2 
—a new high level. The index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing reached 98.9, 
the highest point since 1920. New high 
levels have also been attained recently in 
employment indexes for mining, trans- 
portation, construction, service and trade. 
A chart made by the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada shows that from December, 1924, 
there has been a steady and rapid rise in 
the level of employment in that country. 

The same bank has compiled a table 
which shows well the general business sit- 
uation in Canada. Agriculture, employ- 
ment, the money situation and security 
prices are listed as excellent; mining, 
building, transportation, manufacturing, 
banking, insurance and the general price 
situation as favorable; forestry, immigra- 
tion and bond sales as medium; fishing 
and the prices of animal produce as un- 
satisfactory. 
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LONDON BANKS INCREASING IN NUMBER 


By A. C. BLACKALL 


NE of the most conspicuous facts 
() about London since the war has 

been the continuous growth in 
the number of large and impressive bank 
buildings and the way in which they have 
occupied a great proportion of the finest 
corner sites in the city. The enormous 
wealth which is represented by these 
bank buildings may be estimated from 
the fact that the premises belonging to 
what are known as the “big five,” name- 
ly, the Midland, Lloyd’s, Barclay’s, 
National Provincial, and Westminster 
banks, are in the aggregate estimated in 
their balance-sheets at approximately 
£30,000,000 (about $150,000,000). 

Actually, their value is considerably 
higher than this, as it is the policy of 
most of the British banks to put a lower 
value on their premises than they would 
actually command in the market. An 
exaggerated example of this conservative 
policy is the fact that the Bank of Eng- 
land does not include its site and its build- 
ings among the assets shown in its 
balance-sheet, although they are worth 
many hundred thousand pounds. 

It might have been thought by the 
man in the street that in London there 
were already plenty of banks. Altogether, 
including the numerous foreign banks in 
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the city, there are over 1500 in the 
metropolitan area. In London Barclay’s 
heads the “big five” in point of the 
number of its branches, possessing no 
less than 315. Its closest competitor is 
the Midland Bank, with 207 branches, 
and this bank is in turn followed by the 
Westminster with 192 branches, Lloyd’s 
with 125, and the National Provincial 
with 103 branches. Yet the number of 
banks in London is still increasing. Since 
January of the present year, Lloyd’s 
Bank has opened fifteen new branches in 
London alone, and is about to open three 
more almost immediately. During the 
same period Barclay’s has opened six new 
branches in London, the Westminster has 
opened eight, and the Midland and the 
National Provincial have opened one 
each. 

The reason for the more rapid exten- 
sion of Lloyd’s Bank in Londen is that 
Barclay’s is well established in London, 
while Lloyd’s, which up to 19112 had its 
head offices in Birmingham, was stronger 
in the Midlands of England, and is still 
developing its London business. 

Throughout the country the number 
of new branches opened since January 
last has naturally been much greater, as 
the following figures indicate: Midland, 
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61; Lloyd's, 35; Barclay’s, 20; National 
Provincial, 28; and Westminster, 16. 

The total number of branches of the 
“big five” rose from 6158 in 1920 to 
7735 at the end of 1926, an increase of 
over 1500 since the war ended and build- 
ing was freed from restrictions. 

The chief reasons given for the taking 
over of expensive corner sites and erect- 
ing upon them luxurious buildings are 
the keenness of competition for new 
business among the “big five,” and the 
fact that there are’ few better forms of 
investment than a good building on a 
good corner site. 

“A bank building,” said a London 
headquarters bank official in an inter- 
view, “must be more conveniently lo- 
cated and more conspicuous than those 
of its rivals if it is to attract the atten- 
tion and get the custom of the man who 
is largely indifferent as to which bank he 
should use. It also has to convey an im- 
pression of worth and solidity, so as to 
inspire confidence by its mere appearance 
outside and inside.” 

It does not matter very much if the 
post-office decides to put its branches in 
side streets so as to avoid rent charges. 
The public is compelled to purchase its 
stamps there. But banking is not a 
monopoly. It is a competitive business, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Bank of Canada, Montreal, as of August 
31, 1927, shows paid up capital of 
$29,840,220, reserve fund of $29,840,220, 
undivided profits of $1,409,674, deposits of 
$619,446,826 and total resources of $782,- 


Stein of condition of the Royal 


871,670. This is an increase of more than 
two million dollars over the resources of the 
previous statement, that of May 31. Total re- 
sources at that time amounted to $780,- 
032,735. 


THe Oe6esterreichische Credit Anstalt fur 
Handel und Gewerbe, Austria, has increased 
its capital from Schillings 65,000,000 to 
Schillings 85,000,000 and its reserve fund 
from Schillings 25,000,000 to Schillings 35,- 
000,000, according to recent announcement 
by the bank. 
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and one of the chief forms of the compe- 
tition, the London banks appreciate, is in 
good sites and good buildings. 


BANKING NOTES 


The board of directors of the bank called 
an extraordinary shareholders’ meeting on 
October 22 for the purpose of voting on the 
proposed increase and of fixing the terms 
under which the increase was to be put into 
effect. 

The action decided upon, it is stated, was 
prompted by a desire on the part of the bank 
to biing its own resources in line with the 
constantly growing volume of business. A 
number of foreign financial groups have al- 
ready approached the bank with offers to take 
over the substantial blocks of the new stock 
to be issued. 


STATEMENT of De Javasche Bank, Batavia, of 
August 13, 1927, shows capital of £9,000,000, 
reserve fund of £13,500,000, deposits of f53,- 
378,860 and total resources of £415,436,935. 
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THE Queensland National Bank, Ltd., Bris- 
bane, shows net profits for the year ended June 
30, 1926, of £192,202, after allowing for re- 


E. C. RwpLe 


Governor the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, Sydney. 


bate on bills current, income taxes, land taxes, 
interminable inscribed deposit stock, reducing 
bank premises and furniture accounts £12,500, 
and making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts. To this amount has been added £11,- 
649 brought forward from the previous ac- 
count, making a total of £203,851. 

Out of this were paid interim dividends 
amounting to £112,500 at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum for the quarters ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1926; December 31, 1926; and 
March 31, 1927. A transfer of £40,000 was 
made to the reserve fund, leaving for distribu- 
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tion £51,351. This will be disposed of as 
follows: 


To dividend at the rate of 10 per. 
cent per annum for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1927 
To be carried forward to next account 13,851 


H. T. ARMITAGE 


Deputy governor the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, Sydney. 


During the year branches of the bank have 
been opened at Monto, Nundah, Redcliffe and 
Tamborine North (Queensland) and Can- 
berra (Federal Territory). The branch at 
Warra (Queensland) has been closed. 

Paid up capital of the bank is £1,500,000, 
reserve fund £750,000, deposits £8,574,175, 
and total resources £14,786,766. 
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INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 














EUGENE M. STEVENS ANALYZES EUROPEAN 
SITUATION 


Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal, Chicago Bureau 


HEN Russia is stabilized polit- 

\X/ ically—which it must be some 

time, although no one can tell 
whether it will be five or fifty years from 
now—economic recovery in Europe will 
be greatly accelerated, said Eugene M. 
Stevens, president the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co., Chicago, recently returned 
from an extended European trip embrac- 
ing six countries, on which he was accom- 
panied by H. G. P. Deans, vice-president 
in charge of foreign business. “I returned 
firmly convinced, however, that, until 
such political stabilization takes place, 
there can be no trade of any proportions 
with Russia, since there is no basis for 
the necessary credit. 

“One of the most fundamental factors 
in the disturbance of the European eco- 
nomic situation is the practical with- 
drawal from the world’s markets of the 
consuming power of the immense popula- 
tion of Russia, and to a lesser extent, that 
of China. Germany has suffered, par- 
ticularly from the loss of Russian trade, 
and England, with its extensive interests 
in China, has a large stake in the restora- 
tion of more stable conditions there. The 
ultimate stabilization of these two coun- 
tries will greatly help in the restoration 
of natural trade channels and the elim- 
ination of present artificial trade bar- 


riers, whereby every country is trying to 
produce for its own necessities and shut 
out goods from other countries.” 

Discussing more specifically the situa- 
tion in the various countries he visited, 
Mr. Stevens said: 

“There is perceptible improvement in 
England, but the situation there can best 
be described as ‘perplexing.’ In Scotland 
there is some betterment, including a con- 
siderable gain in Clyde shipbuilding, 
which seems significant. There is a slight 
improvement in the English unemploy- 
ment situation. A phase of this problem 
is the number of old and unemployable 
people, who have become dependent on 
the government owing to the loss during 
the war of the wage earners supporting 
them. The war ccst England the flower 
of her youth, who would now have been 
30 to 35 years of age and just coming 
into their own in national affairs. 


ENGLAND LOSES CHINESE TRADE 


“England has lost, at least temporarily, 
a considerable amount of Chinese trade, 
and the Lancashire cotton mills are nat- 
urally suffering in consequence. Ger- 
many once was also one of England’s 
best customers. England is a great trad- 
ing country, and the loss of large mar- 
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kets such as these could not but be felt. 

“Adjustment to changed conditions 
calls for the highest type of business and 
governmental leadership, which the coun- 
try fortunately possesses. Her principal 
asset in the building of her great empire 
has been the brain power and moral in- 
tegrity of her people. One of the great 
developments of history to me has been 
that whereby 40,000,000 people on a 
little northern island came to control to 
a greater or less degree an empire of 
400,000,000. 

“While Germany’s present industrial 
activity and outward evidences of pros- 
perity are based to a large extent on bor- 
rowed capital, her people are all em- 
ployed and working hard, and these bor- 
rowings have stimulated economic re- 
covery. The country is finding it hard to 
build up working capital, since imports 
so largely exceed exports, owing to the 
difficulty of finding markets for output. 
As one example of the way in which 


Germany is meeting her problems, she 
has developed a synthetic nitrate indys. 
try, built tremendous plants, and now 
produces more nitrate than is naturally 
produced in Chile, with the result that 
the import balance is reduced $50,000, 
000 a year. German railroads are eff. 
cient and for that matter so is everything 
in the country. Their middle name in 
Germany is ‘efficiency.’ 

“This marked industrial activity has 
eliminated unemployment and has a ten- 
dency to raise wages and thereby in 
crease the standard of living. To avoid 
any inflation in this direction, conserva- 
tive bankers there are discouraging in- 
discriminate borrowings from abroad on 
the theory it would be better for Ger- 
many to have to work under some pres: 
sure and live economically. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL AN INFLUENCE 


“With the large amount of American 
and other foreign capital being offered, 
the Reichsbank, of course, cannot control 
this situation as if only German currency 
were available. However, I do not re: 
gard this situation as serious. Before 
the war, the supply of German currency 
was about 6,000,000,000 marks, against 
about 5,500,000,000 now. With the in- 
dex of commodity prices at a relative 
value now of about 140 the currency 
could reach about 8,000,000,000 marks 
and still be in line with the pre-war basis. 

“One hears some talk about the diffi 
culty of meeting the heavy reparations 
payments, but more particularly about 
the uncertainty of their transfer, and the 
consequent effect in Germany if ways are 
found to effect considerable transfers. 

“There is no such political and financial 
uncertainty in France as prevailed a year 
ago. Under the present government the 
franc has become practically though not 
officially stabilized at about 4 cents, and 
the Bank of France, aided by better tax 
collections and the successful flotation of 
internal loans, has accumulated cash and 
foreign balances sufficient to give it con 
trol of an important part of the world’s 
working capital. The bank’s manage’ 
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ment is believed to be in capable hands; 
not especially amenable to political in- 
fluences, and some qualified observers 
hold its policy is not likely to suffer ma- 
terial change even if the present govern- 
ment is overthrown. However, until the 
franc has been officially stabilized and 
France has given longer evidense of sta- 
bility in politics and finance, the rest of 
the word will see some uncertainty and 
need for caution in her situation. 

“Holland, an agricultural and trading 
nation, is, of course, prosperous. The 
Dutch East Indies are extremely rich 
colonies. Agriculture in Holland con- 
sists largely of dairying, and I was im- 
pressed with the fertility of the soil and 
the rich grass growth, enabling many 
more cows to be pastured per acre than 
in this country. 

“Switzerland, with its tourist trade, 
its wines, dairying and watches, is also 
reasonably prosperous. Both Swiss and 
Dutch prosperity can be traced to some 
extent to the fact that they did not take 
part in the war. Both countries have 
plenty of money and are lenders in the 
world’s markets. 

“Belgium, in contrast to Holland, is 
largely a manufacturing nation. The 
drastic and courageous conversion of its 
internal debt about a year ago into par- 
ticipating preferred shares of the former- 
ly government-owned railways has 
worked out well. The railways are mak- 
ing money and the preferred shares are 
paying an additional 2 per cent. above 





the bisic rate of 6 per cent., with the 
resul. that they are selling freely at a con- 
siderable premium, to the advantage of 
the former holders of internal debt bonds, 
whose quotations had been below par 
and unstable. 

“There is a distinct feeling abroad, to 
some extent in England, and more par- 
ticularly in Germany, that we should be 
very careful in granting credits. When 
I asked one of the greatest bankers in 
England how we could best discharge the 
international obligation thrust upon us 
by the exigencies of the war, his only 
reply was ‘Be economical with your 
credits. This is the keynote of the 
opinion of leading bankers with whom I 
talked. German bankers especially do 
not want Germany to have too much bor- 
rowed outside capital, particularly for 
unproductive purposes such as municipal 
improvements, on some of which it might 
be difficult to maintain debt service. 

“As a result of these contacts I came 
back with the view that having become 
a great creditor nation and the conserva- 
tor of about half the world’s gold supply, 
we should grant credits wisely and not 
too freely, considering them not only 
from our local standpoint, but from that 
of the ultimate good of the situation as a 
whole. This will require an increasing 
understanding of the international back- 
ground, much of it age-old, on which 
wise credits can be based. In such a 
study most of us in America are as yet 
beginners.” 
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ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES URGED 


TO CO-OPERATE 


Morris Associates, the organization 

of bank credit men, has been giving 
considerable attention to more effective 
cooperation in various activities ir the 
credit field. Among these activities is 
the improvement of methods in gathering 
and disseminating credit information. 

A committee was formed, with J. N. 
Eaton, vice-president of the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston, as chairman, 
and for the last two years this committee 
has had “credit correspondence” under 
observation. From its investigations it 
is convinced that in spite of the past 
efforts of the association much careless 
letter writing and futile correspondence 
still continues. These involve needless 
expenditures of money and time in mak- 
ing replies. 

In analyzing faulty letters, Chairman 
Eaton, in the report of his committee 
which follows, states that they fall prin- 
cipally into three classes: 

“1. Letters which fail to indicate the 
reason for the inquiry. 

“2. The drag net inquiry, where letters 
are sent to several banks in the same city 
without mention of the fact that a gen- 
eral investigation is being made. 

“3. Inquiries about banks. 

“Each of these abuses of practice is 
worthy of separate comment. 


Px some time past the Robert 


1. INQUIRIES WITH NO REASON 


“In 1916, at the first winter meeting of 
the Associates, the futility of asking gen- 
eral questions was recognized and a state- 
ment regarding the practice was drawn 
up as follows: 


“ “Every letter of inquiry should indi- 
cate in some definite and conspicuous 
manner the object and scope of the in- 
quiry.” 

“Form letters which are limited to a 
question about the “general standing and 
responsibility’ of a concern provide no 
starting point for even a willing corre- 





spondent to begin his investigation. Re- 
quests for information in connection 
with commercial paper purchases may be 
reduced to a form letter if it is intelligent- 
ly prepared. Such a letter should give 
the following facts: The name and ad- 
dress of the subject, the broker handling 
the paper and the security or indorse- 
ment, if any. These data enable the re- 
cipient of the inquiry to frame a rea- 
sonable reply, giving the essential details 
about the concern and checking a pos- 
sible duplication of brokers and the sim- 
ilarity of the form of borrowing. 

“Letters of inquiry for ordinary com- 
mercial credit, exclusive of bought 
paper, involve a more complicated prob- 
lem and unless the inquirer’s question be 
specifically asked, the preparation of an 
answer is difficult. A subject may be 
considered perfectly good for $500 or 
$5000 as a trade risk, but not for a larger 
amount -as a bank line. Unless the reason 
for the inquiry is stated, the answer must 
be general and frequently wide of the 
mark. 

“In occasional instances we are forced 
to make an inquiry for a customer from 
whom it is impossible to learn why in- 
formation is being sought. When such 
cases arise it would seem only ordinary 
courtesy for the bank making the in- 
vestigation to indicate the conditions 
under which it is working. 


2. THE DRAG NET INQUIRY 


“There is hardly a member of the As- 
sociates who has not felt resentment 
against this practice. This resentment 
was in evidence in 1916 and gave rise to 
the following memorandum, which also 
was made a part of our Code of Ethics: 

“When more than one inquiry on the 
same subject is sent simultaneously to 
banks in the same city, this fact should 
be plainly set forth in the inquiries.” 

“In making a search for information, 
any executive has a choice of two 
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Every civilization has drawn inspiration from Grecian arts and 
letters—from the genius of her great men and the chaste 
beauty of her immortal ruins—the Acropolis, Areopagus and 
Mars Hill; the Parthenon, Temple of Zeus, Theseion, Theatre 
« Athens of Dionysos and many other ancient monuments. All this and 


more on the 


Pride Mediterranean Cruise Supreme 
of the on the specially-chartered New White Star Liner 
Ancient HOMERIC—“The Ship of Splendor” 


Sailing from New York January 21—Returning March 28, 1928 


Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens, Constantinople—a 
long stay in Egypt—the Holy Land, Italy, the French Riviera, etc. 


Ask for the illustrated Story 


Thos. Cook & Son 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Boston Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver | 


World 
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methods. First, he may select a few 
banks at different centers to which he will 
write, relying on the local knowledge 
and investigation of each. Second, he 
may prefer to apply to all of his corre- 
spondents in one locality rather than to 
depend upon the discretion and diligence 
of a single bank to cover the territory 
for him. Either of these two methods 
is proper, but it is not good sense to mix 
the two and broadcast an investigation 
with many letters, each of which looks 
like an individual special reliance letter. 
Such methods produce duplication of ef- 
fort and sometimes lead to confusion and 
irritation. The bank that becomes 
known as such an offender can expect 
little co-operation in its inquiries. 

“The best plan is to use intelligence 
and thoughtfulness in selecting the pros- 
pective sources of information. If dupli- 
cate local inquiries seem desirable, confu: 
sion and resentment can be avoided by a 
simple indication in the letters that more 
than one inquiry is being sent out and 
that direct available experience is all that 
is wanted. 


3. INQUIRIES ON BANKS 


“The institution of the Federal Re- 
serve System has tended to decrease bor- 
rowing from correspondent banks. In 
the case of smaller institutions and non- 
member banks, the practice of borrowing 
from city correspondents still continues, 
but loans, as a rule, are confined to banks 
in the principal nearby cities serving 
their particular territories. Notwith- 
standing the tendency in recent years for 
member banks to confine their borrowing 
to the Federal Reserve banks, apaprently 
many rather ill-considered credit in- 
quiries about the standing of such banks 
continue to be made, not infrequently 
about institutions of national reputation. 
It would seem that many of these letters 
are sent out annually as a matter of 
routine. If the necessity and advisability 
of making such inquiries were passed 
upon by some officer familiar with the 
acounts, a large proportion of these let- 
ters would probably be found unneces- 









sary. At previous meetings reference 
has been made to the prize specimen of a 
letter asking about the standing and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, but if you were given 
the names of some of the banks our mem- 
bers have inquired about during the last 
year they would appear almost equally 
ridiculous. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“While most of the irregularities 
called to our attention fall in the above 
classes, there are other miscellaneous 
cases indicating lack of knowledge or 
carelessness in the proper handling of 
credit matters. We have been amazed to 
find that some of our own members have 
informed their customers of inquiries re- 
ceived, even going so far as to give the 
names of the banks asking about them. 
Such procedure has led. to embarrass- 
ment. It seems inconceivable that our 
own members would thus violate one of 
the first principles of credit ethics. 

“In the past we have usually been dis- 
posed to attribute incorrect credit prac- 
tices to the carelessness of inexperienced 
clerks. In studying these improper in- 
quiries, however, it is interesting to note 
that many of them are made over the 
signature of high officials, indicating that 
the chief executives apparently give little 
thought to such matters. 


SURVEY 


“During this year the committee has 
endeavored to make a survey of these 
faults, which has been only moderately 
successful. The number of banks which 
have co-operated in the work has been 
rather discouraging. Many members 
started out bravely and were supplied 
with forms upon which to register in- 
stances of faulty inquiries. A compara- 
tively small number went through with 
the job and actually supplied data. The 
survey, so far, though, has brought to our 
secretary reports of improper inquiries 
made by no less than 67 of our own 
members. Against these 67 members there 
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have been 120 complaints. This confirms 
the fact that many foolish inquiry letters 
are written. Reports from all members 
would undoubtedly swell the record tre- 
mendously. 

“The committee has remained true to 
its pledge of confidence and in no case 
is the information concerning the de- 
tails of this survey in the hands of any 
other than the reporting bank, the central 
ofice, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee. The committee feels that it would 
be proper for the secretary to inform 
any member who might wish to know, 
whether or not his bank has been listed as 
an offender and the nature of the offense 
without, however, disclosing the source 
of the complaint. It may quite well be 
that some members are not aware of the 
fact that their departmental routine and 
method have subjected them to criticism. 
The character of the banks complained 
against makes this evident. Some mem- 
bers may wish to avoid the possibility 
of continuing on the secretary's list and 
with this in mind the committee sug- 
gests that the central office be consulted 
by those who may be in doubt as to the 
present control over or character of their 
letters of inquiry. 

“Hitherto the reports of this commit- 
tee have dealt solely with the making 
of inquiries. We find, however, that 
sufficient attention is not always paid to 
the making of replies. When the in- 
quiry is in proper form it deserves a 
courteous reply. This description hardly 
fits a rubber-stamped notation on the 
original letter of inquiry to the effect that 
‘we are not in receipt of any informa- 
tion as to the financial standing, etc., of 
the above named, other than that re- 
ported by Dun or Bradstreet’s, and re- 
spectfully refer you to them.’ If you 
believe in the desirability of proper credit 
letters, you will show your appreciation 


by real co-operation when such inquiries 
are received. 

“This is a movement to relieve all of 
us of unnecessary letter writing, to help, 
us to get greater co-operation, and to 
give us more valuable credit information. 
It has been undertaken without any 
thought of sharp criticism and as an 
educational movement along one of our 
avenues of legitimate activity. The com- 
mittee feels that support in this work 
should be more general. No embarrass- 
ment will be caused anyone by your re- 
porting to our secretary the cases that 
come to your attention. Frequently their 
correction may be effected by you direct 
with your correspondent. This proce- 
dure has already been followed out in a 
number of instances. For our records, 
though, we would like to have them re- 
ported. If you can prevent their recur- 
rence this committee can soon be dis- 
charged.” 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Further investigations by Chairman 


Eaton disclosed the fact that members 
had not co-operated and reported par- 
ticular cases for three reasons: First, the 
danger of reporting a correspondent for 
fear it will get back to the correspondent; 
second, indifference; third, so many 
faulty inquiries are received, it would be 
too much work to try and report them. 
Mr. Eaton states that fears expressed 
in the first instance are groundless, as no 
one but the one making the report, the 
secretary and the chairman of the com- 
mittee knows the details of the cases. Mr. 
Eaton naturally believes the second and 
third excuses are not adequate. 
Chairman Eaton believes that while 
his committee has not accomplished as 
much as was hoped, the work was needed 
and if every member gave his full co- 
operation much more could be accom- 


plished. 





O HIS ORGANIZATION in 1921—“Gentlemen, you are to be so well informed, 
such disciples of the gospel of sound advertising for the institution you seek to serve through 
Graves Service that, whether he becomes your client or not, you will have contributed some- 
thing of service and helpful information to each banker upon whom you call, in return for the 
courtesy of the time he has given you.” WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES 
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WO unusually well 

written booklets with 

attractive typogra phy 
we used by the Corn Ex- 
ange National Bank of 
Philadelphia in advertising its 
insurance trusts. The first, 
“Safeguarding Your Life In- 
urance,” is written primarily 
for the customer and explains 
dearly, without the use of 
technical terms, what the in- 
wrance trust is, how it differs 
from ordinary life insurance 
or that written on the month- 
ly income plan, and its advan- 
tages over both. The simple 
method of creating an insur- 
ance trust at the Corn Ex- 
change bank is then explained 
and an invitation is given to 
the prospective customer to 
allow the bank to explain the 
trust to him in detail. 

The second booklet, “Co- 
operating with the Life In- 
surance Agent,” is a more 
technical discussion intended 
for the life insurance agent, 
showing him whereby the use 
of the insurance trust will 
increase his business, and giv- 
ing a copy of an unfunded 
revocable insurance trust 
agreement with the bank as 
trustee. It contains a brief 
opinion of the insurance trust 
written by Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, dean of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. 

“The Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank believes in life in- 

































surance and the life insurance 
trust,” says the booklet. “It 
is not our idea that all in- 
surance should be placed 
in insurance trusts, nor that 
all income or instalment set- 
tlements should be abandoned 
by insurance companies. 
There is an enormous amount 
of outstanding insurance 
which should be protected by 
insurance trust agreements, 
and a large amount of pros- 


great deal of which, but for 
the appeal of the life insur- 
ance trust, will not be writ- 


” 


ten. 


THE Woman's Bulletin of 
the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit, Mich., made its ini- 
tial appearance recently. It 
is a four-page folder, attrac- 
tively printed and devoted to 
items of news of interest to 
Detroit women. It is being 
sent to customers of the bank 
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One of a series of striking advertisements, each ad- 
dressed to a different group of people and published 
full page size by the First National Group of Detroit 


in local 





newspapers. 
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the Valley Bank in Phoenix, 
Arizona,” contains, in addi- 
tion to its usual business re- 
view, a booster article on 
“The Land of Milk and 
Honey,” discussion of surety 
bonds, a column of personal 
items and a column headed 
“Wills and Estates” in which 
is being carried on monthly 
a catechism on wills. 


“Make the Dog Days Pay!” 
says Morris F. Fox & Co., 
Milwaukee, W1s., 1n its Au- 
gust investment circular, in 
which it urges business and 
professional men to take ad- 
vantage of the business inac- 
tivity of the summer to plan 
their investments for the re- 
mainder of the year. This 
folder, while similar in form 
each month, is distinctive 
enough to attract attention. 
The August number also 
contains an editorial reprint- 
ed from the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce urging an in- 
vestment policy for profes- 
sional men. 


THE Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Baltimore, 
Md., in adopting a $1 service 
charge on all checking ac- 
counts averaging less than 
$200 in any month, has pub- 
lished a folder explaining in 
clear and concise fashion why 
the charge was being made. 
“Would you operate your 
business at a continual loss?” 
asks the bank, and then ex- 
plains why the small checking 
account is a loss to the bank. 


Excerpts from an address by 
John A. Reynolds, assistant 








ei HE representatives of our bond depart- 

| ment are especially trained to give 
you impartial advice regarding your 
investments, This is one of the reasons why 
we take a pride in welcoming new customers 
to our institution—we believe that they will 
find satisfaction in the personal service our 
organization is able to render. This institu- 
tion handles all types of investment bonds, 
and its regular clients include, besides indi- 
viduals, insurance companies, savings banks 
and many fraternal and business organiza- 
tions. May we submit offerings for your 
consideration, and thus establish a contact 
that should prove of mutual advantage? 





Wituram A. Durst 


President 


Henry D. Turatr 


Vice-President 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


405 MARQUETTE MINNEAPOLIS 














This advertisement of a Minneapolis bank is designed 

to aid representatives of the bank’s bond department in 

breaking down sales resistance and establishing the con- 

fidence of the prospective customer in the bank's 
representatives. 





vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit, 
delivered before the annual 
convention of the General 
Agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Milwaukee, Wis., 
have been reprinted in at- 
tractive booklet form by the 
Union Trust Company. The 
booklet is called “Progressive 
Life Insurance Trust Serv- 
ice. 


AN excellent bit of work in 
a campaign to sell the South 
to itself and the rest of the 
world is a four-page leaflet 
published by the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., of New 


Orleans, La. Under the head- 
ing, “The Agricultural and 
Industrial South,” the cotton- 
seed oil industry is discussed. 
A picture of a cotton-seed oil 
refining plant is shown on the 
first page, while the fourth 
carries an interesting descrip- 
tion of the industry. A 
statement of the bank's con- 
dition and a list of officers 
and directors makes up the 
two inside pages. 


THE insurance trust is ef- 
fectively treated in a booklet 
gotten out by the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, 
in which it lists the various 
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Paying more taxes in order 


to have more money 
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‘OUR analysis saved me a lor of 

money,” said an investor recently. 
“I had 75% of my holdings in tax-ex- 
empes, never realizing that because of 
changed tax laws | was losing more on 
low yields than I saved in caxes.” 

His total holdings of approximately 
$50,000 were distributed among muni- 
cipals, government bonds, Joint Stock 
and Federal Land Banks, with a few 


Following our suggestion, he has now 
reduced his holdings of cax-exempts to 
approximately 33%, of which a further 
10% will be taken off and reinvested in 
tails and utilities. This will give a dis- 
tribution of about 25% in Liberry Bonds 





and mwunicipals, 25% in rails, 15% in 
utilities, 20% in industrials, and 15% 
in foreigns. 

Since making these changes, he has 
increased his holdings by more than 
$10,000, due in part to capitalization of 
premiums oa his former list. 

essen 

the Compron Personal Invest- 


Gale give you the benefit of our thirty- 
nine years of experience in handling 
sound investments. 

A request, on your letterhead, will 
bring you the Personal Invesement 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
44 Wall Scroet, New York 


St Lows Devrow 
Kansas City 


Bence = Ciacinasd 
New Oriesas 





The value of citing the specific instance in advertising 
copy is brought out in this investment bank's adver- 


tisement. 


The copy relates the experience of one in- 


vestor who increased the yield on his bond holdings as 
a result of the institution's counsel and co-operation. 


kinds of insurance trusts and 
asks numerous questions for 
the prospect to answer and 
return to the bank, thus giv- 
ing the institution an oppor- 
tunity to check up on the re- 
sults of that piece of advertis- 
ing, as well as to find out 
what sort of insurance trust 
is suited to the needs of the 
prospective customer. Typog- 
raphy and makeup give a dig- 
nified appearance suitable to 
the text. 


tive and effective booklet, 
“Brooklyn Old and New,” 
published by the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Brooklyn in 1859—the 
year of the founding of the 
Dime Savings Bank—was 
hardly what we would call a 
metropolis today. The homes 
of her 200,000 inhabitants 
were scattered from New- 
town Creek to Gowanus Bay. 
While a map of the period 
shows streets laid out to in- 


» clude Eleventh avenue on the 


QUAINT and amusing wood- 
cuts of Brooklyn in 1859 and 
half-tones of a modern bank 
building in that city form a 
pleasing contrast in an attrac- 


east and 60th street on the 
south, the bulk of the popula- 
tion lived far within those 
limits.” 

So reads the first para- 


ee 


graph of this most interest 
ing history of Brooklyn from 
1859 to the present time. The 
growth of the bank is told 
synonomously with that of 
the city, the latter being 
credited with the former. 
The latter part of the book 
contains a description of the 
Dime bank at the present 
time—its services, etc. 

Two-color printing—large 
red initial letters which re. 
lieve the black and white— 
adds to the att~activeness of 
the publication. 


PROFESSIONAL men, who are 
reputed to make money more 
easily than they keep it, are 
introduced to an easy method 
of caring for their estates ina 
folder issued by the Ohio 
Savings Bank and_ Trust 
Company of Toledo, Ohio. 
“What Yield from the Es 
tates of Professional Men?” 
is the query on the first page 
of the four-page folder. The 
question is answered for 
those who look inside. 

With the folder is sent a 
return card which reads as 
follows: 


“Perplexing problems con- 
front an estate. They become 
serious when inadequately 
met; dangerous when ignored. 

“Inevitably, these problems 
will confront your estate. To 
anticipate and prepare for 
them is to avoid some, to sim 
plify the others. 

“Solving the problems 
that confront your estate’ is 
an important task—and the 
title of a 32-page booklet that 
the Ohio Savings Bank © 
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Trust Company is now dis- 
tributing to patrons and 
friends. To send for this 
interesting, instructive book- 
let is a prudent step toward 
estate preservation. 

“This card, signed and 
mailed to the Ohio Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, will 
place a copy in your hands.” 


“THINK!” says the Harvard 
Trust Company of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., “of a separate 
department where the entire 
time and thought of the men 
engaged is devoted to invest- 
ment research. 

“Add to this an expert 
who, in consultation with 
other officers and a commit- 
tee of directors, determines 
when to sell, to invest and to 
reinvest advantageously. 

“You are insured all the 
benefits of such diligence 
when you open a safe-keep- 
ing account with our in- 
vestors’ service.” 

The above copy is used ef- 
fectively in a simple but 
attention-getting folder. The 
first word, “Think!” is used 
diagonally across the first 
page, and repeated within, 
with the copy as quoted. 


THE enthusiasm of business 
men for physical fitness is 
used by the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York in a 
good folder recommending a 
financial examination and 
giving a method of self- 
examination. A picture of a 
doctor examining his patient 
and the words, “You may be 
sound physically, but—how’s 


your health financially,” on 
the first page, attract the at- 
tention, which is held by the 
readable copy within. 

Four statements concerning 
the reader’s financial condi- 
tion are listed, with squares 
opposite them to be checked 
if they can be answered in 
the affirmative, and arrows 
pointing to remedies for the 
conditions if they are an- 
swered in the negative. For 
instance, the first statement: 
“I have asked my bank to 
check my security holdings 
and advise me both as to their 
latest investment rating and 
suitability to my needs; also 


from a knowledge of my 
present holdings and my in- 
vestment circumstances to 
recommend advantageous fu- 
ture investments.” If this is 
not checked, the following 
remedy is suggested: “Send 
for the Equitable Investment 
Memorandum which outlines 
a plan which will enable us 
intelligently to suggest from 
the present market those 
bonds offering distinct advan- 
tages to you.” 

Spaces are left for the 
name and address of the read- 
er so that information can be 
sent by the bank on questions 
not checked. 
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NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK Sys 4: 





240 Park Avenue 
at 46th Screet 








The names of monies of four different countries are 

used, in an effective arrangement of layout, as an atten- 

tion getting headline in the above advertisement of a 
New York bank. 
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THE Chicago and Cook 
County Bankers Association, 
made up of banks outside the 
loop in the Chicago district, 
has recently begun a news- 
paper advertising campaign 
to promote neighborhood 
banking. The campaign will 
run for six months, during 
which time twenty-six pieces 
of copy, or one each week, 
will appear in each of Chi- 
cago’s seven daily papers. 
One advertisement will ap- 
pear in at least one daily 
paper every week day. 

The cost of the campaign 
will be pro-rated among par- 
ticipating banks on the basis 
of total resources. It is ex- 
pected that $10,000 will be 





spent monthly. No names of 
banks are to be mentioned in 
the advertisements the m- 
selves, but banks participat- 
ing will receive individual 
publicity by being able to 
display in their lobbies and 
windows enlarged reproduc- 
tions of the advertisements 
and by distributing reprints 
bearing their own names. 

In connection with the 
campaign a slogan contest is 
being conducted. Awards 
totaling $1000 will be paid to 
those persons sending in slo- 
gans which best describe the 
advantages and benefits of 
using a neighborhood bank 
or which concisely state what 
neighborhood banks mean to 


the community. The slogan 
which wins the first prize of 
$500 will be used in future 
advertising of the banks and 
association. 

The campaign is being 
launched, according to the 
association, in order to do 
collectively what no outlying 
bank could do alone. The 
enormous ‘wasted circulation 
resulting from the advertis. 
ing of one neighborhood bank 
in a metropolitan paper 
makes it almost impossible 
for these outlying banks to 
use newspaper advertising, 
so, with the demonstrations 
of success from other group 
advertising, the co-operative 
plan has been taken up. 





: It’s Only a Step : 
—to Your Neighborhood Bank : 
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tame to spare to make a long tnp to depot 
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Acquainted 
at Your Neighborhood Bank 


«cootpecn por 


SUSAR OS DIORIODISECISOX 


THE FEELING THAT MANY PEOPLE 
once had that a bank was only for the well-to- 
do of wealthy has vanished Today. people of 
all clames use the banks, and all good banks 
are studying the needs of herr customers and 
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belongs to your neighborhood It 1s operated 
to serve the people who hve or do business in 
that sect.on of the caty. It us independent of 
outmdr control € You find it easy two become 
acquainted with its officers, who will always 
wove you thar ready attenton whenever you 
demre st Not only un rounne business. but on 
special matters such as borrowing money, in 
vesnng in bonds, secunng wnformanon on 
local property values, or yn any transaction in 
which their would be useful. ther 
advice will be freely given any time. € They 
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800002: CED TENSE ICONS IRIE 


A NEW CITY BUILT UP OF NEW 
catres—that is Chicago today. € Go north 
south, west, to the aty limits and beyond 
Where but recently 

stores on run: 


and shabby 
streets are chstricts filled with fine homes or 


1s second only to a post office for drawing 
trade to a neghborhood and building up a 

center.” € Chicago's outlying banks 
have very properly been called Communsty 
Butlders 7 ther 
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Three advertisements of a series which is being run in co-operative newspaper campaign of 
Chicago banks located outside the loop district. This campaign is described in the accompany- 


ing columns. 
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North Africa of Sunshine and Splendour 


inarets flinging their thin spires in the blue...glit- 


fring mosques and mosaiced palaces. Golden splen- 


ours... haunting beauty. Bizarre...fantastic. Crooked 
aTow streets...where strange perfumes linger... 
very doorway breathing mystery. Flaunting, shrilling 
wks piled high with exotic gaud and treasure. Oases 
wed in jade...shimmering dreamlike in the desert 
ld. Caravans and dancing girls...sinuous Arabs 
nd the savage blue-veiled silent ones...tempestuous 


»ptimitive...glorious North Africa! 


from one enchantment to an- 


the desert. The forty-one famous Transatlantique ho- 
tels welcome you with their Parisian cuisine andservice 
their brilliant Continental gayety. + De luxe itiner- 
ary...57 gorgeously coloured days...all expenses... 
Mediterranean crossing... hotels...private automo- 
bile...$1750. ce Shorter trips ...such as 10-day 
itinerary... $200. 

Romance.. glamour...a mere step from the prosaic 
...over “the longest gangplank in the world.” Calling at 
Plymouth, England. ..then LeHavre de Paris. The gang- 

plank leads to the waiting boat 


ther...luxurious motor cars train... three hours... Paris. Over- 
ed you over flowing macadam une night...the Riviera. A day across 
ads or the thin winding trails of the Mediterranean, North Africa. 


Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist Office, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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VER in the northwest corner of 
the United States 1000 members 
of the Investment Bankers As- 

sociation of America gathered in the 
last week of September for their annual 
convention. For five days—September 
25 to 30 inclusive—they held meetings, 
listened to reports and speeches. 

But the meetings were not the chief 
reason why they came. The I. B. A. of 
A. conventions are devoted principally 
to hearing committee reports of work 
done by the association throughout the 
year. Outside of these reports and the 
president’s address, there were only three 
addresses before the I. B. A. convention. 
Only one of the three was on the bond 
business. 

No, the bankers do not come to the 
convention primarily to attend meetings. 
They come, rather, to meet other bank- 
ers and exchange ideas in private talks. 
They have been coming thus for a num- 
ber of years, evidence enough of the 
value of such conventions. 





THE YEAR’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


President Pliny Jewell, in his address, 
reported briefly the accomplishments of 
the year. In drawing attention to the 
good work of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance, he pointed out that 
“whereas the various associations of for- 
eign bondholders have been formed... 
after the advent of trouble, the Institute 
of International Finance was formed by 
the Investment Bankers Association pri- 
marily in the interests of the sellers of 
securities and, of course, with the clear 
object of prevention of trouble insofar 
as knowledge of the facts is a preventive. 
_.. It is the only organization of its 
kind in the world.” 

The institute was organized last year, 
under the direction of Dr. George W. 
Edwards. It does not express opinions 
on foreign loans, but publishes facts 
ibout the financial condition of coun- 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


tries with whom foreign loans are being 
considered. Already the publishing of 
these facts is credited with checking one 
foreign loan. 

“Mention of the work of the munici- 
pal securities committee would not be 
complete,” said President Jewell, “with- 
out a reference to the model municipal 
bond law drafted by the committee on 





Henry R. Hayes 


New president Investment Bankers 
Association; of Stone and Webster 
and Blodget, Inc., New York. 


municipal borrowing of the National 
Municipal League. It is a fact that this 
so-called ‘model law’ could not have 
reached its present excellent form with- 
out the active co-operation of official 
representatives of our municipal securi- 
ties committee.” 

He illustrated the demands on the 
legislative committee of the association by 
stating that “in one of our important 
states over two hundred bills were intro- 
duced, having more or less direct effect 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office »250 WEST 57% ST. + New York City 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits + 


$50,626,000 








on the investment banking business. One 
state contemplated a law requiring pay- 
ment in advance for all securities offered; 
again, a ruling that salesmen offering 
land trust certificates were required to 
take out real estate brokers’ licenses; in 
at least one state a proposal was made to 
make it a misdemeanor to disparage the 
securities offered by another dealer.” 


NEW WORK FOR THE ASSOCIATION 


Two new committees have been ap- 
pointed during the last year—a commit- 
tee on investment trusts (whose report 
appears below) and a business problems 
committee. 

The business problems committee, 
President Jewell continued, was formed 
for research only. It will have the job 
of answering such questions as: Are 
there too many bond houses; too many 
salesmen? What is the relationship of 
overhead to turnover? Does the invest- 
ment banking business know its real 
costs? Are dealers giving unnecessary 
concessions? 

This last, acocrding to Mr. Jewell, is 
698 


the most pressing problem before the 
committee. “Apparently throughout the 
breadth of the land,” he said, “discounts 
are being given where not earned or de- 
served, reflecting on our intelligence as 
business men, and shattering our net 
profits. . . . Only a little consideration 
demonstrates that there is no simple solu- 
tion . . . but in this obvious dissipation 
of profits there should be discussion of 
it until it is proved insoluble or is great- 
ly mitigated if not entirely corrected.” 


FOREIGN SECURITIES MARKET 


The United States is still the leading 
exporter of capital, the foreign securities 
committee reported. In the year ended 
June 30, 1927, about one and a third 
billion dollars of foreign loans were 
placed in the United States, almost a 
quarter of a billion more than in the pre- 
vious twelve months. 

“The percentage of foreign loans to 
total issues in the United States, however, 
is relatively small, amounting in 1926 to 
but 18 per cent. Foreign issues offered 
in Great Britain in that year were 44 
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per cent. of total offerings. Foreign flo- 
tations in this country will continue for 
a long time to constitute a relatively 
smaller percentage of the whole than in 
Great Britain, for this country is rich in 
its opportunities for development and 
presents a constant demand on capital 
for productive enterprises. . . . 

“The margin of yield between foreign 
and domestic issues has declined during 
the last year. Its continued existence is 


PLINY JEWELL 
Of Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, retir- 


ing president the Investment Bankers 
Association. 


due to the natural inertia of funds to 
move away from home.” 

The report then went on to discuss 
the present hopeful conditions in Europe 
and South America, and concluded with 
this warning note: 

“However, in an easy money market, 
as now exists, there is always the danger 
that competition will result in placing on 
the market issues yielding a high return 
but at the same time involving a greater 
degree of risk. In the end such a lending 
policy may bring about unsatisfactory 
results which would react unfavorably 
on the entire foreign security market. 




















{ew Home of the State Bank 
of Chicago—La Salle and 
Monroe Streets. Ready for 
occupancy, March 1, 1928 


Greater Facilities 
for transacting 
correspondent business 


Business today—as every banker 
knows—is characterized by the con- 
stant demand for improvements, new 
methods and processes, speed and 
greater efficiency. Banking institu- 
tions, accordingly, must.not only be 
equipped to meet the current require- 
ments of their customers but antici- 
pate and be prepared to meet their 
future requirements. Our new home 
—with its much enlarged facilities— 
will enable the State Bank of Chicago 
to offer to its out-of-town customers a 
comprehensive correspondent bank- 
ing service. We invite inquiries 
regarding our new home. 


Henry A. Haucan 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


State Bank 
of Chicago 


A Trust Company 
LA SALLE AND 
WASHINGTON STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS OVER $13,000,000 






































than ordinary facilities. 





EKGURITY 


is the NAME 
to REMEMBER 


WHEN A VALUED CUSTOMER is leaving for South- 
ern California, remember that a letter or card of 
introduction to Security Trust & Savings Bank will 
secure for him or her special attention and courtesies, 
for which that patron will be grateful to you. 


SECURITY BANK has 54 offices and branches, cov- 
ering the cities and towns which comprise the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area. Wherever your letter may 
be presented, it will bring to the person introduced 
more than ordinary courtesies from a bank with more 
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To avoid such an eventuality it is to the 
common interest of the members of this 
association to realize that particularly in 
the foreign field, the investment profes- 
sion is co-operative as well as competitive 
in nature.” 


THE FINANCIAL MUSHROOM—INVEST 
MENT TRUSTS 


The special committee on investment 
trusts reported that “the number of in- 
vestment trusts in the United States has 
almost doubled during the last five 
months, and there are today some ninety- 
five different organizations of this kind, 
with total assets estimated at approxi- 
mately $400,000,000.” 

This is due to: 

1. The rapid growth of capital and 
the investment habit in the United States. 

2. The tremendous increase in number 
of opportunities for the purchase of se- 
curities—both domestic and foreign 
which have become available to these 
comparatively untrained American in 


vestors. 
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seems to tl 
committee, is in the information, or lack 
of information given out by the manag 
ment of some of the investment trusts 

“At the present time there are out 
standing examples of trusts which are i1 
effect “blind pools, that is to say, 
information is given whatever. Ther 
there are those which publish an annu 
report, showing total net earnings. Next 
in line come those which, in their annual 
reports, give considerable detail, 
percentages of various types of securiti 
held, and, finally, there are a few whicl 
send to their stockholders periodically 
complete report giving a detailed list of 
the various issues in their portfolios 

“The immediate problem that cor 
fronts us here in America is whether: 
this form of investment—comparatively 
new to us—is going to continue to grov 
on sound and serviceable lines, as it has it 
Great Britain, or, having achieved a cer 
tain amount of success at the start, it i 
going to get out of hand and become 
playground for not only incompetent but 
dishonest promoters. 


The greatest danger, 


such 
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Proven Builders of Business 


S. B. clients display a new poster 
week throughout the year. N. S. B 


i ' 
ers will prove a continual reminder 
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80 John Street Of New York, Inc. New York City 

It is r } nded t n order t tee expressed the opinion that “whet 
nticipate the trouble, which is not yet securities of ice companies of this latter 
sa iia RE EERO Rh ey iam Cel dices stent tes eienons 
pparent, a CareTul Investigation De Madde type are offered, they snouid De present 
ene : ; ; 
before any member handles the se- ed as any other industrial, and that th 
urities of an investment trust, and it is framework of the offering § circulars 
irther recommended that all those mem should follow the suggestions of the spe 


manufactured ice c mmpanies are connect 


bers who are in any way connected with 
the management of investment trusts 


irge higher and broader standards of 


publicity than have yet been attained 


Tt 
L 
It is the best and surest method of 


L 


‘ncouraging the good ones and driving 


the bad ones out of existence 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY ABUSES 


During the year the industrial securi 


ties committee made a study of security 


irculars. Most of them followed the 
mer suggestions of the committee. 


However, from the fact that many 


t 
ed with public utility companies, many 
ice companies have come to consider 

Their se 
curity circulars have been drawn up 
The commit 


themselves as public utilities 


long public utility lines 


ial committee on circulars for indus 
Good 


ice securities are strong en ugh to stand 


1Ct 


trials and not for public utilities 


on their own feet, without having to de 


pend for their strength and popularity 


on the prestige of public utilities 

“At the spring meeting of this com 
mittee, there was presented a case where 
it appeared that the accountant engaged 
to audit the books of a certain company 
had omitted from his report certain in 
formation which he had in his possession, 
which, if given, would have changed the 
A meet 
ing was arranged with representatives of 
the American Institute of Accountants, 
to determine, if possible, the responsibil 
ity of the auditor to the banker 
“Specific cases of bad practice on the 
part of both accountants and investment 
bankers . were cited,” and the in 
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entire meaning of the report 












(Ghe National Bank of Commerce is the Bank- 
ers’ Bank, centrally located in the United States, 
and serving for seventy years now an ever- 
increasing number of correspondents. 


An Advertising Service Department available 
without cost and helpful cooperation from all 
divisions of our bank for correspondents. If your 
bank does not have these facilities write us for 
free descriptive booklet. 









with which is affiliated the 
Federal Commerce Trust Company 


} investments 





stitute is now considering the formation recommend that the Investment Bankers 
of a committee to which the various com- Association take an active part in favor 
mittees of the I. B. A. can submit their ing the general adoption of its principle 
accounting problems. The institute al- in the various states.” 

ready has a special committee on co- 


operation with bankers. “A great deal A DISTURBING ELEMENT 
of good has resulted from the work of 

this committee, both in expediting busi “A disturbing element has appeared,” 
ness and in correcting misunderstand said the report of the railroad securities 
ings.” committee, “in the tendency of the In 
terstate Commerce Commission to con 
MORE UNIFORM LEGISLATION sider the interests of certain industries 
as paramount to those of the railroads in 
Most of the report of the public serv- decreasing rates not unreasonable in 


ice securities committee was devoted to themselves, because of the condition in 

tracing the recent history of the various which a particular industry happens to 

types of public utilities. In addition, find itself. It would seem advisable that 

however, the committee reported: railroad officials should co operate to the 
“Since our report at White Sulphur, fullest extent in combatting this new 

the uniform law for the regulation of — theory.” 

utilities, prepared by a committee of the 


national conference of commissioners on EXCITEMENT OVER REAL ESTATI 
uniform state laws, has been submitted to SECURITIES 

the conference at its meeting in Buffalo, 

August 23 to 29 of this year... . At the board of governors’ meeting 


“When the uniform public utilities last spring, a resolution was passed ask- 
act is presented in final form, we would ing the real estate securities committee 
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investigate whether there is any other 
roper protection of construction funds 
in by a disinterested, independent cor- 
rate trustee. 

The committee submitted the question 
Root, Clark, Buckner, Howland and 
llantine, attorneys, of New York, for 
eir legal opinion. The lawyers replied: 
t is our opinion that no other method 
use gives protection as satisfactory as 
it given by the deposit of funds with a 
sinterested corporate trustee.” 

They were then asked to define the 
rm “disinterested corporate trustee.” 
We think that a trust company or bank 
ily authorized by law to administer 
usts can properly be regarded as a dis- 
terested trustee for the 
rred to, notwithstanding its participa 
mn in the issue through its bond depart 
vent, in all cases in which the trustee is 
trust institution or bank 
iving ample resources, engaged in the 
usiness with the general public and not 
cting primarily for its own bond depart- 
rent, and subject to compulsory and 
veriodical banking examination and su- 
vervision by proper state or Federal of 


purposes re 


recognized 


icers 

A motion was made that this opinion 
‘be approved for use by the members of 
the association in connection with the is 
suance of real estate mortgage bonds on 
construction projects.” 

In the discussion which followed, H. 
N. Gottlieb, of S. W. Straus and Com 
pany, New York, attempted to present a 
minority report, stating that there was 
imple legal authority opposing the need 
‘f independent corporate trustees. 

President Jewell refused to entertain 
the minority report. Under the constitu 
tion of the association, he said, a minority 
report cannot be submitted until allowed 
by the board of governors. 

Later a was made that the 
minority report, the legal opinion there 
with, and all conversation thereupon be 
expunged from the record. The motion 


motion 


was carried. 








What Is the 


Future for 


Banking Shares? 
| A timely treatise on | 
this subject, free, upon 
request, to holders of 
such securities or those 
contemplating their 


| purchase. 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 


| 111 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 











PLEA FOR NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


First among the speakers at the gen 
eral sessions of the convention was 
Manson F. Backus on “The Development 
of the Northwest.” He told of how the 
Northwest has grown in the-last century, 
and concluded “all that has been ac- 
complished up to this time is as nothing 
to what will be done in the future.” 

Governor John E. Martineau of Ar- 
kansas spoke on flood control of the Mis- 

His speech was long and elo- 
This is, in substance, what he 


S1SS1 ppl . 
quent 


said: 


“We believe that the control of the 
floods of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries is a national responsibility, the 
cost of which should be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government and not by the states or 
local communities that lie in that valley. 

“As to the cost estimates vary 
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from $300.000.000 to $500,000,000. ... 

“Of the 15,000,000 investors in the 
United States today at least 10 per 
cent. have investments in the Mississippi 
Valley. Now, these investments, 
for the most part, have been made under 
the direction of the men who compose 
this association. 

“We ask you, therefore, as you go back 
to your homes, to tell your congressmen 
and your senators that this is not a local 
proposition; that your clients, the people 
who live in their states and in their dis 
tricts are directly interested in this propo 
sition; that unless the Government does 
come to our relief, that these people who 
live throughout the entire country must 
suffer a loss themselves.” 


Immediately after Governor Mar 
tineau’s address, the association adopted 


the following resolution: 


“Be it 
Bankers recognizes 
and declares that the control of the flood 
waters of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries is a national duty; that the 
loss of life and property resulting from 
periodical overflows seriously affects and 


| 1 
that the Investment 


res ved 1 
Association hereby 


impairs the economic welfare of this en 
tire nation and that the Government of 
the United States should take immediate 
steps to promptly, effectively and per 
manently deal with this pressing national 
problem.” 
SOME HELPFUL CRITICISM 
Among the general speeches of the 
John W. Sted 
man, vice-president Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. He told the in 
vestment bankers a the things 
which annoy the buyer of securities. 
First “sub- 
servient attitude of some distributors to 


convention was that of 


few of 


among them comes the 


the corporation having securities for 
Evidences of this are seen in is 
sues with too low a rate and too low call 


sale.” 


price, and in “the drafting of mortgage 
indentures containing the provision that 
a specified percentage, usually from 80 to 


90 per cent., of the bondholders ma 
alter or modify in any or in certain in 
portant particulars the rights of the bonc 
holders and the obligations of the con 
This last is 
to the investor.” 
Again, “a 
which it is worded, may be 
or non-negotiable. . . . Should 


in the bond any reference statir 


** nn Oct } t 1a hI] 
most ODjectional 


pany.” 


bond, in tn 


plying a purpose to subject 
the terms of the mortgage o1 
¢ ] . » ~+ » 4 
the unconditional character of 





: eae Pies 
gation is impaired and the negotiability 
of the bond is destroyed 
It seems to me that if indesi 
character of non-negotiable securities w 
; “ner 
properly uppreciated Dy you Danke! 
they would be so shunned 1 disc1 
ae ey Oe eae eee ee 
inated against tnat [thn marketaDlit 
would be adversely aff He sug 
1 ] 4 
gested that the investment bankers d 
1 - + +1 — - 
this, as already some them are, 


went on to say 


“In concluding,” said Mr. Stedman, 


might observe that the present pract 
by houses originating new financing 

+ 7 7 17 
allotting to the members of the selling 


group an aggregate amount o 
siderably in excess of the fac 
the issue is both a confession of the specu 
lative and temporary character of a sub 
stantial portion « 
an attempt to neutralize its 
creating an artificial shortage to absorb 
the inevitable subsequent reselling 
Yet might it not be feasible to arrang 
that the principals withhold for a week 
for the account of each participant in the 
selling group a certain per 
10 per cent. of his allotment, to be de 
voted to making sales directly to large 
investors. 

“My parting message is that 
not content with a knowledge of the ele 
ments which go to make up credit and 


ae Ss 
r the initial 





centage, say 


1 
you De 


security, but make yourselves more 
familiar with the legal aspects of your 


business which affect not only yourselves, 


the borrowers and the trustee—your law 
yers are sure to safeguard you and them 


but also the investor.” 
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THE NEW OFFICERS 





At the last meeting Potter, Hayden Stone & Co., New York 
Friday morning, Sept John J. English, William R. Comptor 
wing othcers re € Company. Cl Yhar] ; 4 
suing year: Presid Marshall Field, Gl 
Chicago; Chat A 





Gilbert of Spencer, Trask and Company, Small, Harris, troi 
hicago; Hugh W. Grove, First Wiscon rry H. Bemis, Curtis & Sanger, Bos 
sin Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jerome ton: Robert E. Hunter, Hunter, Dul 





J. Hanauer of Kuhn, Loeb and Com- & Co., Los Angeles; Bernard W. Ford, 
; Inc., San 


pany, New York; George Whitney, J.P. Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, 
Morgan and Company, New York: Rol Franci 

7-41 ; tn . a 
lin A. Wilbur, Herrick Company, Cleve A new constitution and by-laws wer 


Yo it} Ibu tddy, Equitabl 
Trust Company of New York; Clarkson 


] ; ry 14 ] 

land, Ohio: secretary, Alden H. Little, , ae OES | 

- mi : <a idopted by the convention. The new 

Chicago, Ill.: treasurer, Frank M are F 

; : oo onstitution created the new hice « 

Gordon, First Trust and Savings Bank, — Pheer mney oT eet 
executive vice-president, and abolished 


Chicago 

Governors for the term expiring in 
1928 are: Gustave M. Mosler, Brighton H. Little, former executive secretary, ac 
Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Dietrich Schmitz, National Bank of elected executive vice-president 
Clayton G. Schray, for the last fifteer 


the office of executive secretary. Aldet 
cordingly, resigned that office and wa 
Commerce, Seattle. For the term expir 

f 


ing 1930, governors are: Trowbridge years assistant secretary of the ass 
Callaway, Callaway, Fish & Co., New _ tion, was elected secretary 
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HARRY A. KAHLER 


President the New York Title and Mortgage Company 
and the American Trust Company, New York. 














His: A. KAHLER, president the New York Title and Mortgage Comp n of the 

$42,000,000 corporation having the largest title guaranty fund in the world, and 

also president of the American Trust Company New York, came to New Yorl -Ale: 

City from Dallas, Texas A native of Ohio, he was educated in the Ohio State 

University at Columbus, and had his first business experience at Council Bluffs, low These 

in the office of J. D. Edmundson, banker and dealer in bonds and mortg . In 1897 public 

Mr. Kahler started his own firm in Dallas, Texas, in the name of H A. Kahler As ae 

the business gradually expanded, branch offices were opened covering Southern states relief 

To broaden the services, it was decided to put it into corporate form and, in yt P J 

with other associates, the Dallas Trust ont Geen gank and the United State ! which 

and Mortgage Company of Dallas were organized Mr. Kahler was president o result 

both institutions Primarily as an aid to his mortgage business, he was instrument 

in organizing the Title and Guaranty Company of Dallas, the first title insurance supply 

company in Texas In 1899, Mr JKahlet came to New York City and started wet wee in the 

ness under the firm name of O'Connor and Kahler, dealers in general investme) 

securities This firm was later dissolved In 1914, Mr. Kahler was chosen as presi Manh: 

dent of the New York Title and Mortgage Company The history of that company 

from that time on, has been one of constant growth and development, until now it water 

stands in the forefront of those in its line, and is rated the largest in the world from 

the standpoint of capital funds It is also the only important title company whic! Manh: 

insures titles anywhere in the United States In 1919, Mr. Kahler organized the under 

American Trust Company, which has had a correspondingly interesting growtl and 

now has main offices at Broadway and Cedar street, New York, and branches located author 

in key positions in Greater New York surplu 
not in 
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HOW NEW YORK STATE HAS PROFITED AS 
STOCKHOLDER IN NEW YORK BANK 





1809, to October |, 1927 





The Story in a Nutshell 


Received by the State of New York from the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company in cash dividends from April 25, 


| Received by the State in cash from sale of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company stock subscription rights 
Approximate market value of bank's stock after payment 


of dividend on October |, 1927 


Total 
Original investment by State of New York $ 650,000 
Aggregate income and profit $1,254,500 


This is equivalent to an average return on the original investment of 
over 20 per cent. a year during the entire period of 119 years. 


$ 626,500 
63,000 
615,000 


$1,304,500 











HIS brief tabulation summarizes in 
a few lines the history of a unique 
financial relationship which has 
existed for more than a century between 
the State of New York and one of the 
oldest banking institutions in America. 
Everyone in banking circles is more or 
less familiar with the romantic and in- 
teresting story of thé Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company—how it was the 
outgrowth of a crisis which confront- 
ed the City of New York in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century and came 
into being, strangely enough, as the result 
of the joint efforts of two deadly rivals 
-Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. 
These historic figures headed a group of 
public spirited men to provide means for 
relief from the plague of yellow fever 
which swept over the city in 1798 as the 
result of an inadequate and impure water 
supply. The means for relief were found 
in the organization and chartering of the 
Manhattan Company to supply pure 
water for the city, and the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company was established 
under the provision of the charter which 
authorized the water company to use its 
surplus funds in financial transactions 
not inconsistent with the existing laws of 
the state. 





The water company and its bank both 
began operations in 1799 and each made 
steady progress from the beginning 
Within a few years, however, it was 
realized that the time would come when 
the municipality itself would desire to 
take complete control and possession of 
its water supply and the facilities for 
furnishing it. In anticipation of this de 
velopment, which did not occur until 
1842, the Manhattan Company in 1808 
obtained an amendment to its charter en 
abling it to dispose of its water works to 
the city. Under this amendment the 
company was authorized to employ in 
banking not only its surplus funds, but 
eventually its entire capital. 


CLAUSE GIVES STATE RIGHT TO 
PURCHASE STOCK 


However, this amendment contained 
still another provision—one that brought 
to the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
its unique distinction of being the only 
banking institution in which the State of 
New York is a stockholder. This clause 
in the amendment reserved to the state 
the right to purchase 1000 shares of the 
Manhattan Company stock at the par 
value of $50 a share and authorized the 
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Tontine coffee house, where the subscription books for the Manhattan Company’: 
stock were opened in 1799. 
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The dividend book of the Bank of the Manhattan Company of 1800, ple of 
shareholders receipted for the first dividend paid upon their holdings. they a 
contains the signatures of many of the most prominent men of their for the 
deeds were associated with the early history of the city and the foundation of many The 
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POX OX 








which the Bank of the Manhattan Company was 
organized in 1799. 


Section of original charter unde1 


company to increase its capital from the mained at 1000 for more than a century. 
riginal $2,000,000 to $2,050,000 for or, to be exact, until December. 1922. 


this purpose. when a stock dividend of 100 per cent 





It was on April 25, 1809, that the 
state exercised its right and purchased 
1000 shares for $50,000. These shares 
were made out in the name of “The Peo 
ple of the State of New York” and today 
they are held in trust and in perpetuity 
for the common school fund of the state 

The total shares held by the state re 


was declared, increasing the state’s shares 
to 2000. In August, 1927, however, the 
bank, under authority from the state, 
changed the par value of its stock from 
$50 to $100 a share and the old stock 
was exchanged for new on the basis of 
two shares of old for one of new. Thus 
the state today again holds 1000 shares 
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Early Manhattan Company stock certificate 


but their par value is double that of the 
original shares. 

But the real story is to be found in the 
following tabulation which shows the 
cash dividends received by the State of 
New York on its 1000 shares of stock 
during each decade since 1809: 


ES a ae $ 48,750 
i ED 666 eensese vosieeeee 37,000 
oe rere ee or 41,500 
SO ED | nls ai OA b0 ae ew a we eels 11,000 
1849 to 1858 TET LLL TL 43,250 
oe rw eee 47,500 
ITI og uo vyscere bp vee Aw iow od 47,500 
oS rrr re ee re 36,500 
DED ceiwecce seek week a 36,500 
RP EOR sae bce env ew sees ere 61,000 
SC EID. 6 hus ee new eweaa ea & 77,000 
1919 to 1927 (to, October 1, in- 

NS ie a. Bia Sle lenin eiaere eie 139,090 

Total cash dividends .......... $626,500 


In addition to the foregoing cash 
dividends, the state received for 
its rights to subscribe to new stock 
the following sums: 
EM GEO oeeio casa vacewiecesmad $ 28,000 
NE ERED a: 5 5 csp bine. 0b 0.0.6 es doe 35,000 


Total cash receipts .....seeeeee $689,500 


It is interesting to note, in connection 
with the foregoing tabulation, that in 
every decade during its entire history 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
has paid dividends. In fact, the com 
plete records show that dividends have 
been paid in every year since the found 
ing, except the years 1841, 1842, 1843, 
1844, 1845 and 1847. The failure to 
pay in those years was due to legal 
restrictions and not to lack of earnings. 

During the entire period of its exist 
ence, from 1799 to October 1, 1927, the 
bank has paid in cash dividends to its 
stockholders the sum of $31,959,800 
and a stock dividend of 100 per cent 


NEW YORK CITY ALSO STOCKHOLDER 
IN BANK 


Not only can the Bank of the Man 
hattan Company claim the distinction of 
being the only banking institution in 
which the state is a stockholder but also 
of having a similar relationship with the 
City of New York. In fact, the city is 
now its oldest stockholder, having sub 
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-ribed for 2000 shares when the bank 
vas organized in 1799. From the begin- 
ing until 1908, when the office of city 
ecorder was abolished, the occupant of 
hat office was an ex-officio member of 
he board of directors of the bank. 
While the city is still a shareholder in 
he bank the amount of stock it holds has 
uctuated during the years. Had it con- 
nued to hold its original 2000 shares 
t would have received in cash dividends 
nd stock subscription rights from 1799 
» October 1, 1927, the handsome sum 
f $2,609,000, while its stock, for which 


it paid $100,000, would today have a 
market value of over $1,310,000. 

The original capital of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company was $2,000,- 
000. Today its capital is $12,500,000, 
its surplus and undivided profits over 
$19,000,000, and its total resources over 
$300,000,000. Its main office occupies 
the same site on Wall street where it 
was first established, while it has forty- 
seven branch offices in the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens, and 
a controlling interest in banks with seven 
ofices in Bronx Borough. 


BANK OF ITALY GROUP PLANS RECORD 
CAPITAL 


HAT is said to be the world’s 

largest aggregation of banking 

capital, possessed by a single 
financial group, either in the United 
States or any foreign country, will be 
issembled by the stockholders of the 
Bank of Italy organizations, according to 
plans announced recently. 

A total capital investment of approxi 
mately $500,000,000 and with a market 
value in excess of $1,000,000,000, will 
be represented by the three institutions 
Bank of Italy, National Bankitaly Com- 
pany and Bancitaly Corporation. The 
stockholders of the Bank of Italy and of 
the National Bankitaly Company are 
identical, the two institutions being 
owned share for share by the same in- 
dividuals, and the ownership evidenced 
by one certificate. Bancitaly Corpora 
tion, while an entirely distinct unit, num 
bers among its stockholders a great many 
of those who are also stockholders of the 
Bank of Italy. The three corporations 
have, in all, some 75,000 stockholders. 

In perfecting the capital structure con 
templated under the present program, the 
boards of directors of the Bank of Italy 
and National Bankitaly Company author 
ized a $90,000,000 increase in the present 
capitalization, from $30,000,000, repre 
sented by 1,200,000 shares, to $50,000,- 
000, represented by 2,000,000 shares. 
The capital stock of National Bankitaly 





Company will be increased from $12, 
000,000 to $20,000,000: Payment of a 
25 per cent. stock dividend amounting 
to 300,000 shares to stockholders of 
record October 25, has been approved, 
and of the remaining 500,000 shares, 
250,000 will be offered to present stock 
holders at $180 per share. The balance 
of 250,000 will be sold to Bancitaly Cor 
poration, at the same figure. 
Stockholders of record November 12 
will have the right to subscribe to the 
new issue, on the basis of one share for 
each six then owned. Certificates for the 
25 per cent. stock dividend will be pre 
pared prior to November 12, and will 
participate in the rights. Issuance of the 
new shares sold at $180 will be about 
March 15, 1928, but will participate in 
the dividend from the first of the year. 
The present dividend of $5.24 
share will be maintained on the shares 
issued under the stock dividend. This is 


25 per cent. increase in 


per 


equivalent to a 
the dividend rate, and represents an an- 
nual return of $26.20 to stockholders 
of the original $100 par value stock. 

On the basis of the authorized capital 
additions the Bank of Italy and National 
Bankitaly Company will each have in 
vested capital in excess of $100,000,000 
making a combined total of over $200,- 
000,000. 








CHASE BANK HOLDS MONEY EXHIBIT 


HIRTY thousand specimens of 

money, showing the various media 

of exchange in all countries from 
prehistoric times to the present, were 
exhibited under the auspices of the Chase 
National Bank of New York at its Grand 
Central branch in the Graybar building 
recently 





The coin shaped like a human body at 
the top was used in ancient China to 
purchase clothing. The knife or 
razor shaped coins were used to pur- 
chase implements. These knife coins 
became shorter and shorter, like the 
key below them, until they finally 
were only round coins with holes in 
the center for stringing, shown just 
below the key. The big plate at the 
bottom of the picture is the Swedish 
half daler. It is hardly suitable for 
pocket money, for it weighs over six 
pounds. These are a few of the curi- 
osities recently on exhibition at the 


Grand Central branch of the Chase 


The exhibit, covering one of the most 
comprehensive collections of coins and 


paper money ever assembled, 


was under 
the personal direction of its owner, Far 





The two examples at the top are coins 
from Morocco and Malacca, several 
coins cast together and afterward 
broken apart. Lower down on the 
left is an example of ring money 
from Africa At the bottom are 


coins also from Africa, crudely 

formed to resemble weapons. This 

tray was on exhibit at the recent 

exhibition at the Grand Central 

branch of the Chase National Bank, 
New York 


ran Zerbe of Tyrone, Pa., former presi- 
dent of the American Numismatic As- 
sociation and a member of the United 
States Assay Commission 

Beginning with evidences of primitive 
barter, the exhibit included implement- 


















































PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., 
LYNBROOK, N.Y. 


MORGAN, FRENCH & COQO.,INC. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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BANK OF SMITHTOWN, 
SMITHTOWN, N. Y. 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CoO.,Inc. 
ARCHITECTS anpD ENGINEERS 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF GIRARD, 
GIRARD, PENNA. 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CoO.,ING 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
19 WEST 447 STREET 
NEW YORK 



































FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
SAUGERTIES, N.Y. 





MORGAN, FRENCH & CoO.,,Inc. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
19 WEST 447 STREET 
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GOLF 


OLF is a form of work made 
pensive enough for a rich man 
to enjoy it. It is physical and 
mental exertion made attractive by the 
fact that you have to dress for it in a 
$200,000 club house 
Golf what letter-carrying, 
digging, and carpet-beating would be if 
these three tasks had to be performed 
on the same hot afternoon in short pants 
and colored socks by gouty-looking gen 
tlemen who require a different imple 
ment for every mood. 


ex 


1 1 
1s ditcn 


Golf is the simplest-looking game in 
the world when you decide to take it up, 
and the toughest-looking after you have 
been at it ten or twelve years. 

It is probably the only game a man 
can play as long as a quarter of a cen 
tury and then discover that it was 
deep for him in the first place 

The game is played 
selected grass with little white balls and 
is many clubs as the player can afford. 
These balls cost from 75 50, 
and it is possible to support a family of 
ten people (all adults) for five months 
on the money represented by the balls 
lost by some golfers in a single afternoon. 


too 


on carefully 


cents to $2 


A solf course has 18 holes, 


which are ind 


unnecessary 








make ne gam h rder A 

i tin cup in the center of a “green 
A “gree is a small parcel of grass 
costing about $1.98 a blade and usually 
. : ‘ 
located Detween a brook, a couple 
ae ee 1 ee ee ee 
apple trees and a lot of “unfinished 
cavations.” 


The idea is to get the ball from 
given point into each of the 18 cups 
es 
I fewest str¢ kes the 


the and greatest 
of words. 


number 
The ball must not be thrown, pushed 
carried. It must be propelled en 
tirely by about $200 worth of curious 


or 


looking implements especially designed 
to pre woke the owner. 
Each implement has a specified pur 


pose and ultimately some golfers get ti 
know what that purpose it 
exceptions. 

After each hole has been 
the golfer counts his strokes. 
subtracts 6 and says, “Made 
That's one above par. 


completed, 


Then he 





They are 


that in 5.” 


After the final, or eighteenth hole, the 


golfer adds up his score and stops when 


he has reached 87. He then, has a swim, 


a pint of gin, sings “Sweet Adeline” 
with six or eight other liars, and calls 
the end of a perfect day.—Selected 
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AN INVITATION TO JOIN 








The American Red Cross is holding its eleventh annual Roll Call fro: 
Armistice Day through Thanksgiving—November 11-24—when all a: 
cordially invited to become members of this organization. Membership 
dues paid at that time maintain the work of the Red Cross 


national and international—throughout the coming year 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


HN J. MITCHELL, chairman of the 
vard the Illinois Merchants Trust Com 
iny of Chicago and one of the most 
rominent bankers of the country, was 
illed in an automobile accident last 
onth. Mrs. Mitchell also lost her life. 
Mr. Mitchell was born in Alton, Ill., 


1 1853. At the age of 20 he began his 





So BLANK-STOLLER, INC 
JOHN J. MITCHELL 
board the 


Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, 


Chairman of the 


was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident recently 


who 


banking career as a mesenger for the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
at a salary of $10 a week. Ten years 
later he was president of the bank. This 
spectacular rise was occasioned by the 
fact that in 1878 when Mr. Mitchell 
was an assistant cashier, the bank was 
facing a crisis and the directors had al 
most concluded that the institution 
should be dissolved when the young 
assistant cashier presented a plan for de 
velopment which adopted and 
proved eminently successful. This so 


was 


impressed the directors that eight years 
later, when the president retired, Mr 
Mitchell was elected in his place 

Eight years after his election to the 
presidency, the bank had grown so that 
new quarters were necessary. In_ the 
twenty years during which Mr. Mitchell 
headed the institution, the bank’s de 
posits increased from $1,000,000 to $69, 
QOO,OO00, 

Mr. Mitchell remained as president of 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank until 
1919 and four years later, when that 
bank, the Merchants Loan & Trust Co 
ind the Corn Exchange National Bank 
were merged to form the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust, he was called to the presi 
dency. He held the position until Feb 
ruary of this year when he succeeded 
Ernest A. Hamill as chairman of the 


board 





C. S. McCain 
Park Bank 


National 


New York 


P esider t the 


CHARLES S. McCain, vice-president of 
the National Park Bank of New York 
has been elected president of the institu 
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tion to succeed John H. Fulton, who died 
recently. Mr. McCain was born in Pine 
Bluff, Ark., January 18, 1884. He began 
his banking career at Little Rock in 1899 
and advanced to president of the Bankers 
Trust Comp John H. Fulton 


: 
pany there. | 
brought him to New York about three 





years ago and made him vice-president of 
the Park Bank January 1, 1925. He 


192 
rman of Pulaski County 





1 chair 
ana cnairman 


member of 





executive committees of American Red 
Cross and Liberty Loan drives, and treas 
urer Jewish Relief and Salvation Army 
drives in Arkansas. He was a member 
of executive committee of American 
Bankers Association 1920-1923. He is 
director of Arkansas Light & Power Co 
Southern Power & Light Co., Mississippi 
Power & Light Co. He also served as 
president of Little Rock Clearing House, 
1920-1921 

The record of the National Park Bank 
for stability and conservatism is enviable, 
ind its growth during its more than 
seventy years of existence has been car 
ried on entirely without absorption of 
any other institution. Deposits of 
National Park Bank are in the neighbor 
hood of $164,000,000. This puts it in 
thirty-first place among the country’s 
leading banks and trust companies. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, chairman of the execu 
tive committee of the First National 
Bank of New York, died recently after 
four months’ illness. He was 76 years 
old. After experience in the drygoods, 
manufacturing and brokerage business, 
he began his banking career as a vice 
president in the Astor Place Bank, New 
York, on its organization 

In 1896 he entered the First National 
Bank of New York as cashier, later be 
came vice-president and entered the presi 
dency in 1909. He continued as presi 
dent until 1922 when he became chair 
man of the executive committee 

From the time of his entrance into 
financial fields, Mr. Hine was a power 
in Wall Street. He was a director in 
a dozen important corporations, a mem 


ber of numerous clubs and societies an 
A he Sg ae Ree 


i generous Denerack I CNaQ®ltal 


Causes 


JAMES R. TROWBRIDGE has 
president the Franklin Savings Banl 
New York, to succeed Ernest K. Satt 
lee, who resigned recently. Mr. Tri 





\r 


bridge, who was graduated from Yal 
University in 1894, began his busines 
career in the commercial field. Later 
he spent several years M 





Cuba, coming to New 





where he was connected with the Astor 
Trust Company and later with t 
Bankers Trust Company. He becam 
connected with the Franklin Savings 
Bank in 1918 and has heretofore bee: 
vice-president and comptroller 

The Franklin Savings Bank was es 
tablished in 1859 and has deposits of 
over $84,000,000, surplus and profits of 
over $9,000,000 and more than 94,' 


depositors. 


S. STERN, vice-president the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York, has re 
turned from two months trip in Eu 
rope, where he visited the bank’s corre 
spondents and studied economic and 
financial conditions 


J. A. Harris, 3d, 
Philadelphia representative of the Equi 
table Trust Company of New York, to 
succeed Thomas Graham, who resigned 
recently on account of illness 

Mr. Harris, who has been connected 
with the Equitable’s organization in 
Philadelphia since 1925, is the son of 
J. A. Harris, Jr., first vice-president of 
the Franklin National Bank 


has been appointed 


GEORGE W. WILSON, one of the found 
ers of the Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis and vice-president for al 
most twenty-five years, has been elected 
president of the institution to fill the 
vacancy left by the recent death of 
Festus 7 Wade. 

Mr. Wilson was born in New York 
but went to St. Louis at an early age 
His business career started at the 


age ot 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


Boston New York 


Providence Newark 


\ Se NeP Le DC SS 


Government Bonds 
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Investment Securities Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 


We issue confirmed Circular and Commercial Letters of Credit in £ on 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 


and their correspondents throughout the world; also Letters of Credit in $ on 


THE KIDDER PEABODY ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
BOSTON or NEW YORK 


























> turned his ago, after leaving the American Ex 
co and two. change National Bank, of which he was 
Quis as secre 1 vice-presid He has had supervi 
tary of a real estate company. After sion of the commercial banking and 
1 years in the real estate business he reign departments he Fifth Av 
yecame one of the founders of the Mer nue branch 
intile Trust Company. He was mad 
treasurer of that institution and con- RICHARD W. JoNEs, of McBee, J < 
tinued in that position until 1903 when Co., and Paul F. Fitzpatrick of 
was elected vice-president Credit Alliance Corporation, N kf 
In addition to his banking activities, have been elected directors of the First 


Mr. Wilson is dean of the school of Federal Foreign Investment Trust 
ommerce of St. Louis University H ime cit} 

nt t] Louis Clearing 
House Association in 1925 and 1926 M. J. CONNELL was elected chairman 
und chairman of the committee of man- the board of the Citizens National Bank 


74 
r l 


agement of the association in 1922-23 Los Angeles, Calif.. at a1 


THOMAS L. RoBINSON has been elected Bonner was elected a director 
1 vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Mr. Connell is an outstanding figur 
Company of New York to succeed in the business life of Los Angi 


George L. Burr, who has resigned to owning and operating seven large build 
become a partner in Lazard Freres. Mr. ings valued at over $3,000,000 which 


Robinson will have charge of the bank’s form the center of the wholesale dry 
Fifth Avenue office goods and allied industries. He went t 
Mr. Robinson became connected with Los Angeles in 1900 after a successful 
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business career in Montana and soon be- 
came interested in banking. He was a 
director of the California National 
Bank, subsequently consolidated with 
the American National Bank, which in 
turn was taken over by the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank in 1909. 

During the war Mr. Connell organ- 
ized and equipped an army and navy 
base hospital, at a cost of more than 
$100,000. He is interested in many 
philanthropic enterprises including the 
Good Hope Hospital, an_ institution 
which specializes in the use of the cura- 
tive rays of the sun in various diseases. 

Mr. Bonner, elected a director of the 
Citizens National Bank, is a director of 
the Montana Land Company and the Los 
Alamitos Sugar Company, and has built 
up a large insurance brokerage business 


in Los Angeles. 





Forrest G. FILLMAN 


Member of the new business depart- 
ment, Union Trust Company of 
Detroit, Mich 


Forrest G. FILLMAN has become associ 
ated with the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit, in the new business department. 
He will specialize in investment trusts. 





John F. Tufts, president the Union 

Market National Bank, Watertown, 

Mass., making a deposit in a night 

safe at his bank. The night deposi- 

tory was manufactured and installed 

by the Mosler Safe Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


MUTUAL BANK OFFICERS TO GO 
TO CHASE 


UNDER plans made by the Chase Na 
tional Bank of New York for consoli 
dating the Mutual Bank, Charles A 
Sackett and Hugh N. Kirkland, presi 
dent and vice-president, respectively, of 
the smaller institution, will become 
vice-presidents of the Chase and will 
also be made chairman and vice-chair 
man, respectively, of the advisory board 
of the Mutual branch which is to be es 
tablished at the present location of the 
Mutual Bank. The present directors of 
the Mutual Bank will become members 
of the advisory board of that branch 
Eugene Galvin, cashier of the Mutual 
Bank, will become an assistant cashier of 
the Chase and will continue at the 


Mutual branch. 


CHAPIN HEADS AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


ARTHUR B. CHAPIN has been elected 
president the American Trust Company 
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221 East 20th Street 





The Christmas Spirit 
Put itin YOUR BANK 


with our Beautifully Colored 


DISPLAY MATERIAL 


Ask for Illustrated Circular 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Chicago, III. 














* Boston, while Russell G. Fessenden, 
formerly president, has moved up to 
chairman of the board of directors 

Mr. Chapin, who has been vice 
president of American Trust Company 
for the last sixteen years, was formerly 
state treasurer, serving the full five-year 
term. Later, as bank commissioner of 
Massachusetts, he was a member of three 
important commissions, including that to 
ippraise the assets of the New Haven 
railroad, the commission which investi 
gated the matter of building working 
men’s homes, and that which investi 
gated the five-mill tax on personal prop 
erty in Massachusetts. Before becoming 
bank commissioner he was a member of 
the committee which suggested to the 
state legislature numerous changes for 
the betterment of state savings bank 
laws, which were subsequently adopted 

Mr. Chapin was born in Willimansett, 
Mass., in 1868, educated in the Holyoke 
schools, graduated from Andover in 
1887, and Amherst College in 1891. He 
was admitted to the Hampton County 
Bar in 1895; was city solicitor of 
Holyoke in 1896 and subsequently elect 
ed six successive terms as mayor of 
Holyoke. 

Mr. Chapin is a triistee and membei 
of the board of investment of the Bos 
ton Five Cents Savings Bank; director 
of Farr Alpaca Company: directeur of 
R. H. Stearns Company; trustee of 
Union Safe Deposit Vauits, and trustee 
of Andover Theological Seminary. He 
was formerly president of the Massa 
chusetts Bankers Association. 

Mr. Fessenden continues his activities 
with the bank in his capacity as chair- 


man of the board. He is president and 
member of the board of managers of the 
Boston Provident Association: trustee of 
the Houghton & Dutton building trust 
the Suffolk Savings Bank: Trimountain 





ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 


New president the American Trust 
Company of Boston 


Trust; and the Union Safe Deposit 
Vaults. 

C. L. Stevens of the C. L. Stevens 
Company, consulting engineers, and 
president of the Reed-Prentice Com 
pany of Worcester, has been added to 
the board of the American Trust Com 
pany 
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WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 





WARBURG REPORTS PROGRESS 
IN EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


COMMENTING upon conditions abroad, 
Paul M. Warburg, chairman the Inter 
national Acceptance Bonk of New 
York, who has recently returned from 
a visit to England, France, Holland, 
Germany and Austria, said: 

“During the two years I had not seen 
Europe there has, no doubt, been a 
marked progress in her recovery. There 
is, however, a distinct feeling of dis 
couragement over there, partly because 
there is still so long a stretch to be cov- 
ered, and partly because the Old World, 
in spite of its advance, feels that it is 
constantly losing ground in its effort to 
catch up, or at least to keep pace 
with us. ; 

“The question most frequently put to 
an American abroad is: “How long is 
your prosperity going to last?’ and in 
this question there lies an equal fear that 
it might continue too long, as well as 
that it might come to a sudden end be 
cause at present Europe’s own stability 
and progress is closely linked up with 
ours 

“One of the most puzzling questions 
is the world’s excessive capacity of in- 
dustrial production and the desperate ef 
forts of all countries by artificial means 
further to stimulate the growth of their 
productive powers in order to conquer 
new markets or conserve old ones 
America’s natural resources, her large 
scale manufacturing methods, her high 
efficiency, her huge home market and 
her financial strength give her so great 
an advantage in this struggle, that there 


my 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


is danger that the scales may tip so much 
in our favor that the world may become 
too lopsided for our own comfort. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, our greatest 
economic problem may become to master 


the art of not using our advantages to 


excess. We may have to learn that we 
serve Our Own interests better by leav 
ing some markets to others rather than 
by bending our efforts on conquering 
them wherever we can. But the doctrine 
that in order to live we must let live, 


1 
is One TI 


ly to a vigorous 


at is not likely to appea 


readi 


3 

JQ 
s 
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people even though, not as a matter of 
philanthropy, but as a plain business 
proposition, it may in the end prove 
the soundest course for us to pursue.” 
INTERSTATE TRUST'S FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY 


THE Interstate Trust Company, New 
York, celebrated the first anniversary of 
its founding October 14 with the estab 
lishment of a new record for growth in 
the history of American banks and trust 
companies. Between October 14, 1926, 
when the trust company opened for 
business, and September 30, 1927, the 
last official call, the Interstate Trust 
recorded an increase of 833 per cent. in 
deposits and 400 per cent. in resources 
This growth is said to be unparalleled 
by that of any other banking institution 
in the country. 

Commenting upon the achievement 
of the new institution George S. Silzer, 
former Governor of New Jersey and 
president of the bank, said in part: 


“When Interstate Trust Company 
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pened its doors for business on October 
14, 1926, it closed the day’s business 
howing total deposits of $2,693,759 
ind total resources of $6,596,442. As 
f September 30, 1927, the date of the 
ist official call, deposits totaled $25, 
24,304 and resources $32,983,588 
These figures represent an 

ibout 833 per cent. in deposits and 400 
So far as 


Increase ol 


yer cent. in total resources 
= 

ve know this passes all previous records 

r growth among new banks in this 

ountry . 

In addressing the stockholders. fi rmer! 


1 in part: 


Governor Silzer said in 
“When we 

idopted the slogan ‘A Bank of Personal 

i - 

Our figures compared with 


Interstate to 


opened our doors wi 


Contact. 


1 
} 


ther banks now show 


‘Sr ° : : 
me of the fastest growing institutions 
n the country. But, although far larger 


und stronger today with three conve 
niently located offices, the Interstate 
Trust is still a bank of personal contact 
Our officers and directors look forward 
to the future with confidence and we ex 
pect continuation of the steady 
has marked the growth of the 
last year.” 


progress 
which 
institution during the 
During its first year Interstate Trust 
acquired two other ,banking organiza 
tions, the Franklin National Bank and 
the Bloomingdale Brothers Bank, giving 
the organization two banking offices in 
addition to the main office at 59 Liberty 
street. Acquisition of these two bank 
ing organizations added approximately 
$8,000,000 to total deposits, but exclu- 
sive of this amount the total of $25,124, 
304 of deposits reported on September 
30, 1927, represents normal growth of 
business. ‘ 
Having been originally organized by 
prominent banking and business leaders, 
the Interstate Trust has enlarged its 
executive staff and board of directors to 
meet the rapidly increasing growth of 
the organization. The complete list of 
officers follows: George S. Silzer, presi 
dent; Isaac Alpern, vice-president; Athur 
P. Smith, vice-president; Howell H. 





Stillman, vice-president; E. Milton 
Berry, vice-president; T. K. Smith, vice 


John J. Quinn, assistant 


president; Paul C. Beardslee, secre 
tary and trust officer; Harry P. Aumack, 
treasurer; Claude H. Meredith, 
T. McMahon, 


issistant 


assistant 


secretary; John 





GerorGE §. SILZER 
President the Interstate Trust Com 
pany of New York, which recorded 
in increase of 833 per cent. in de 
posits in its first year of existence 


Zimri C. Oseland, assistant 
Fred W. Leimback, assistant 
and William Lange, Jr., as 
sistant secretary. 

The board of directors is made up of 
the following: E. N. Brown, Eugene P 
Thomas, De Witt Millhauser, A. Curtin 
Fetterolf, John W. Doty, Samuel J 
Bloomingdale, George S. Silzer, William 
V. Griffin, Carlton H. Palmer, Ralph 
Wolf, James A. Kenny, Herbert C 
Lakin, Arthur P. Smith, Albert T. 
Johnston, William J. Weller, Arthur P. 
Williams, Fred A. Williams, Andrew 
Wilson and Isaac Alpern. 


treasurer; 
treasurer; 


secretary; 























EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 
Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, New York City 














U. S. SHARES CHANGES 
ANNOUNCED 


HERBERT L. Rackliff, president the 
United States Shares Corporation, New 
York, has notified stockholders of the 
company of the changes that have taken 
place in the last five and a half months 
in the portfolios of securities underly- 
ing the several trusts which the corpora 
tion is operating. 

Of the 100 companies whose stocks 
originally constituted the portfolio of 
common stock trust shares two are no 
longer represented. They are the White 
Motor Company and the Sterling 
Products Company. Four companies 
have been added to the list, as follows: 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Northern Pacific Company, 
Pullman, Inc., and Remington-Rand, 
Inc. The changes have brought about 
this change: Every unit of underlying 
securities in the corporation’s common 
stock trust now contains 116 shares of 
stock representing 102 companies, plus 
a cash fund of $3.92. 

In the bank stock trust shares, Series 
C-1, the withdrawals have consisted of 
one share of stocks of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, New York, one 
share of the United States Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and one of the Fore- 
man National Bank of Chicago; and the 
additions, one share of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, one of the Han- 
over National Bank of New York, and 
one of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York. There remains a cash fund 
in each unit of $579.59 for further in- 
vestment. 


—m49 


low 


LIBERTY NATIONAL OPENS 
DOWNTOWN OFFICE 


THE Liberty National Bank of New 
York opened a downtown office at 50 
Broadway recently, making the third of- 
fice of the institution. It was estab- 
lished three years ago at 256 West 57th 
street and a second office is at 150 De- 
lancey street. 

William C. Durant, automobile man- 
ufacturer and organizer of the bank, is 
chairman of the board, and Robert W. 
Daniel is president. 

In addition to Mr. Durant and Presi- 
dent Daniel, officers of the bank include 
Benjamin D. Lewis, vice-president; F 
Waring Wilson, vice-president; W. 
Irving Granville, cashier, and T. F. 
Perkins, trust officer. Its directors in- 
clude many men prominent in finance 
and industry. 

The move to downtown Broadway was 
necessary, according to Mr. Daniel, be- 
cause of the increased activity of the 
bank and in order to make more avail- 
able its services as registrar and transfer 
agent for corporations whose securities 
are active on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The bank will give special at- 
tention to Stock Exchange business, but 
will also provide a fully diversified bank- 
ing service. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES HAS 
NEW OFFICER 


Jutius Lichter, former president the 
Golding Fabrics Corporation, has been 
elected a vice-president the Bank of 
United States, New York, and began his 
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w duties November 1. This follows 
e election of Morris White, president 
Morris White, Inc., as a director. Ac- 
ding to B. K. Marcus, president of 
1e institution, these additions are in line 
ith the bank’s policy of expansion. 
Since 1919 the deposits have increased 
om $7,000,000 to more than $90,007,- 
10, bringing the bank’s resources to 
ver $103,000,000. 


BELL FINANCIAL FORMS NEW 
COMPANY 


\NNOUNCEMENT has been made of the 
ganization by the Bell Financial Cor- 
oration, New York, of a new bank 
\olding company, with a capitalization 
‘f $10,000,000 and surplus of $1,000, 
OQ, 

The company has acquired the Cen- 
ury Bank of New York and the Dewey 
State Bank of Brooklyn and is also in 
‘ontrol of two investment corporations 
ind a trading company. It expects to 
icquire other financial industrial cor 
porations as opportunity offers and to 
idd other enterprises in need of capital 
expansion. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY OF NEW 
ENGLAND BANKS 


THAT there is considerable activity in 
the building and remodeling of bank 
buildings in New England is shown by a 
report from Thomas M. James Com- 
pany, bank architects of Boston. The 
report gives the following construction 
being done from these architects’ plans: 

The First National Granite Bank, 
Augusta, Me., is’ remodeling its bank- 
ing room and the upper floors of its of- 
fice building, making a complete renova- 
tion, with new facilities and equipment. 

The Cambridge (Mass.) Trust Com- 
pany is doubling the size of its banking 
room, putting in modern facilities and 
furnishings, and the building, which is 
the property of Harvard College, is also 
being remodeled. 

The building occupied jointly by the 
Middleboro Trust Company and _ the 
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Capital $ 1,100,000.00 

ae 650,000.00 

RESOULCES oeccceecccecceeeeeennee. 25,000,000.00 
Middleboro Savings Bank at Middle 


boro, Mass., is to be completely remod- 
eled and modernized 

The new building of the Stafford 
Springs (Conn.) Savings Bank is pro 
gressing rapidly. This is to be an in 
dividual bank building, of brick and 
stone. 

The fine new building of the New 
buryport (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank is also well under way. This is a 
handsome brick Colonial building in 
keeping with the traditions of the old 
city which is its home. Besides the spa 
cious and lofty banking room there will 
be one floor of offices. 

Extensive remodeling is to be under 
taken by the Strafford National Bank, at 
Dover, N. H. Additions to the banking 
room are being built and the public 
space remodeled and modernized. A 
new vault will be installed by the Rem- 
ington & Sherman Co. 

The unique and extensive remodeling 
of the four-story building of the Peoples 
Savings Bank, Worcester, Mass., is well 
under way and will be completed about 
January 1. The banking rooms of the 
Mechanics National Bank, Worcester, 
are also being remodeled from the James’ 
plans. 

The banking rooms of the Peoples 
Savings Bank, Providence, R. I., are to 
be completely renovated, refurnished 
and modernized, introducing up-to-date 
fixtures and complete modern facilities 

The fine new $300,000 building of the 
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Woonsocket (R. I.) Institution for Sav- 
ings is about completed and will soon be 
occupied by the bank. This is a com- 
pletely modern, monumental building of 


handsome design. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the National 
City Bank of New York, as of October 
10, 1927, shows capital of $75,000,000, 
surplus of $50,000,000, undivided profits 


of $19,167,292, deposits of $1,087,239, 
459 and total resources of $1,460,814, 


797 





Architect’s drawing of the lobby in 
the new quarters of the First Wiscon- 
sin Company, Milwaukee, Wis 


BOSTON BANK SPONSORS LEC 
TURES FOR WOMEN 


A SERIES of lectures on banking to be 
given in November is being sponsored 
by the women’s advisory committee of 
the Oid Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. The lectures will present in prac 
tical but interesting form the salient 
points about banking, so that women 
customers may be assisted in conducting 
their own financial affairs. 

Some of the many human incidents 


which take place behind the scenes in 
bank will also be told 

According to the Boston Globe, a: 
over application for seats for the week 
ly lectures has been received 





RoBert W. Bairp 


President the First Wisconsin Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis 


RED CROSS ROLL CALL TO 
COVER BANKING FIELD 


THE banking and financial field in New 
York City is being intensively covered in 
the 1927 Red Cross Roll Call with a 
specially organized banks and exchange 
section in the campaign organization. 
Harry L. Kahler, president the Ameri 
can Trust Company, heads the section as 
chairman. Functioning within the sec 
tion are the following individual groups, 
each under the personal direction of its 
own chairman: the national banks group 
under the chairmanship of James P 
Gardner, vice-president the Hanover 
National Bank; trust companies under 
Samuel S. Conover, president the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, of New York; state 
banks, under Harold C. Richards, presi- 
dent the State Bank; foreign banks, un 
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r Edward P. Hungerford, manager 

Bank of Montreal; Federal Reserve 
ink, under R. G. Bellah, of the Federal 
serve Bank of New York; 
xchange under Sterling S. Beardsley 
Additional groups have 
inized to cover savings banks; invest 


and cotton 
, 
also been or 


.ent houses; curb exchange; New York 
ck exchange; produce exchange; and 
msolidated exchange 
The vast volunteer organization of the 
etropolis to secure the superlative r 
ponse throughout the city to the annual 
vembership effort numbers representa 
tives of every phase of New York's in 
lustrial, mercantile and professional lift 


Following the program operated with 
otable results in previous years, tl 

huge volunteer alignm s based on th 
plan of wide-spread committee groups 


| 
» carry the Roll Call message into 


very branch of trade and industry, it 1s 
stimated that approximately 200 such 
groups are in action, each under thé 


leadership of an outstanding figure in 
the field being covered by the individua 
group 

In the financial 
chairmen of the various groups, the ma 


jority of whom served with conspicuous 


= ; 
ind banking field th 


success as Chairmen of similar groups in 
the 1926 Roll Call, anticipate even more 
generous response for the Roll Call this 
year, and aim at a unanimous enroll 
{ 


ment of the personnel throughout the 


field. 
Included in the extensiv 
tan activities of the Red Cross, for 


metropoli 
whose adequate continuation the annual 
membership invitation is extended to 
every resident of the city, are the disaster 
relief and the public health program, 
under which thousands of surgical dress 
ings are supplied each year to local hos 
pitals and which also covers nursing 
service, first aid, and work in home 
hygiene. 

Disabled ex-service men and their de 


pendents are also a large factor in the 
a fee : 
Red Cross program and activities in thei 
hol ] all 

behalf include legal assistance, money 


1s, and medical attention. 


LINCOLN-ALLIANCE STATE 
MENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Lincoln 
Alilance Bank, Rochester, N. Y., as of 
September 30, shows capital of $2,0¢ 
00, surplus of the same amount, d 
osits of $54,645,361, and total resources 
of $63,483,82 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST OF PROVI 
DENCE 


TATEMENT of condition of the Indus 
trial Trust Company of Providence, R 


I., as of September 7, 1927, shows capi 
tal ot $4,000,000: surplus, undivided 


profits and reserves of $9,680,871, dé 
posits of $144,843,9 
sources oft $161.498.794 


I 


; 1 
and total ré 


HARTFORD BANK CHANGES 


NATHAN DTD. Prince, president th 
re rd-Connecticut Trust Company 

Hartford, Conn., announces the fol 
oi changes in the bank’s executive 
staff : 

John B. Byrne, for the last five years 
bank commissioner for the State of 
Connecticut, has been made 
president 

Allen H. Newton, treasurer of the 


bank and connected with the institution 


‘es 


for forty-five years, has been promoted 
to vice president 

Charles A. Hunter, for more than 
thirty years identified with the bank and 
vice 


in assistant treasurer, was made 
president 
Harold M. Kenyon, 


urer, and connected with the bank for 


esarue int treas 


twenty four years, has “eal advanced 
treasurer 
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TIMES SQUARE TRUST ONE 
YEAR OLD 


THE Times Square Trust Company of 
New York observed the first anniversary 


of its opening last month with total re- 
sources of $10,596,182 as compared 
with $3,800,000 on the date of opening, 





JoHN H. BRENNEN 


President Times Square Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


October 3, 1926. John H. Brennen is 
president of the institution. Table 
showing the bank’s consistent growth 
follows: 


Resources 


October 4, 1926, opening date $3,800,000 
0 


October Pr ae 4,799,701 
November 10, 1926 ........... 4,907,389 
December . BEOe cots cvewsce tee 
ee ee 5,694,792 
Wemewery 10. 1927 cck cece wa sex 6,439,253 
Beene BO. PRs csdiweeenawen 6,760,972 
Pe, BG WOE iia eke dieae Sawinre 7,280,073 
Oe GO ME! As cossanvecnwos 7,360,008 
OS ae oy .. « 7,480,549 
eS ee er 8,035,235 
que 86, F977 ois db dwavcawes 9,001,727 
pecsemiper 40; 21927 .ccseswse 9,637,338 
Crceomer 40, F927 ciccucccacas 10,596,182 


FIDELITY TRUST HAS NEW 
OFFICER 


THE Fidelity Trust Company of Nev 
York has announced the appointment « 
Manolo Wiechers as assistant vice-pres 
dent. Mr. Wiechers has been associate 
with the National Commercial Bank an 
Trust Company of Albany, N. Y., a 
manager of the industrial departmen 
and his work with the Fidelity will co: 
tinue along similar lines. 


CHEMICAL OPENS NEW BROOK 
LYN BRANCH 


Its first Brooklyn branch was opene 
by the Chemical National Bank of New 
York last month, located in the Termina 
building at Court and Joralemon streets 
This is the fourth branch opened by th 
Chemical this year and gives it si 
branches. 

Officers in charge of the Brookly: 
branch are Charles E. Meek, assistant 
vice-president; and Albert Quackenbush, 
assistant cashier. 

The opening of the new branch is part 
of a program of enlargement announced 
some time ago by Percy H. Johnston, 
president of the institution. This pri 
gram calls for the moving of the mait 
office of the bank into a new building 
that is now being erected at 165 Broad 
way. This building is on the corner of 
Broadway and Cortland street, is a six 
story building designed especially for 
banking and will be made a part of the 
Benenson building. The bank will ope: 
next year an office at 320 Broadway, in 
the heart of the textile district. 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN ESTABLISH 
ES ENDOWMENT FUND 


AN endowment fund of $100,000 to the 
Graveraet High School, Marquette, 
Mich., has been made by Louis G. Kaut 
man, president the Chatham Phenix Na 
tional Bank & Trust Company, New 
York. The school was named for Mr 
Kaufman's mother and stands on ground 
he donated to the city. The gift was an 
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nounced at a testimonial dinner tendered 
by citizens of Marquette to Mr. 
Kaufman. The banquet also marked the 
ypening of the new bank building and 
‘fhce building of the First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Marquette of 
which Mr. Kaufman is the president and 
n which he started his financial career. 
Mr. Kaufman is the only bank executive 
who simultaneously is president of two 
national banks, this being made possible 
by a special ruling of the Federal Re 
serve Board. 


LONGACRE BANK PLANS EX- 
PANSION 


THE Longacre Bank, New York, is con 
sidering an increase in capital stock from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000, according to a 
letter sent by Frederick K. Tiepel to the 
institution’s stockholders The bank 
was organized in 1924. The letter reads 
is follows: 

“Please take notice that a special meet 
ing of stockholders of the Longacre 
Bank has been duly called and will be 
held on November 5 for the purpose of 
considering and voting on a proposition 
to increase the capital stock of the bank 
from $600,000, consisting of 6000 shares 
of $100 par value, to $1,000,000, con 
sisting of 10,000 shares of $100 par 
value and fixing the terms and conditions 
of the sale and other dispositions of the 
shares of stock representing such in 


crease. 


SHAWMUT BANK DEPOSITS 
REACH $200.000.000 


Deposits of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston have passed 1 total of 
$200,000,000, the highest ever reached 
by the institution, and representing a 
gain of more than $28,000,000 since 
January 1, or 16 per cent. 

When Walter S. Bucklin became 
president of the Shawmut in 1924, de 
posits were $130,400,000. Present de 
posits show a gain of almost $70,000, 
000, or about 54 per cent. under his 





WALTER S. BUCKLIN 





President the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, during whose regime 
deposits of the bank have increased 


54 per cent 
1 
regime. In the same period the savings 
department has grown 30 per cent. and 


the trust department 60 per cent 


POTTSVILLE, PA., BANK IN NEW 
BUILDING 


THE Miners National Bank of Potts 
ville, Pa., held a formal opening of its 
new banking home on November 4. In 
vitations were sent by the directors and 
officers of the bank to customers of the 
bank and their friends to inspect th 
new building and its modern equip 
ment 


KASSLER TO HEAD MID-TOWN 
BANK 


Peter E. Kassler, of Kassler & O'Cor 
nor, insurance brokers, has been elected 
president of the Midtown Bank of New 
York, which opened for business No 
vember 1 at 27th street and Seventh 
avenue 


Mr. Kassler is well known in banking 
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Second International Securities Corporation 


For information about these investment trusts, 


address AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
(A Massachusetts Trust) 50 Pine Street, New York 




















circles, having served as vice-president 
of both the United National Bank and 
the National Butchers and Drovers Bank 
of New York. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 100 
YEARS OLD 


A 200-PAGE edition of the Journal of 
Commerce, New York, marked the re 
cent centennial edition of that publica 
tion. The issue was made up of nine 
sections. 

The history of the Journal of Com 
merce, however, goes further than the 
100 years during which it has borne its 
present name, including the earlier title, 
New York Journal of Commerce. The 
publication is a lineal descendant of the 
Independent Journal or the General Ad 
vertiser, which first appeared on Mon- 
day, November 17, 1783 

There are numerous features in the 
special sections of the centennial edition 
relating interesting facts, such as how 
news was gathered before the telegraph, 
the varying fortunes of American ship 
ping, the growth of New York mer 
chandising, the history of the railroads 
and countless other topics. The edition 
further pays tribute to its staff, past and 
present, mentioning the work and record 
of each individual now engaged in its 
service. It publishes greetings from 
Governor Smith, Mayor Walker and 
others. 


COURSES IN FINANCE AT 
SOCIAL RESEARCH SCHOOL 


THE New School for Social Research, 
New York, is offering three courses in 
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finance in its autumn circulum. Among 
the lecturers are Cary Snyder, general 
statistician the Federal Reserve bank: 
Elisha M. Friedman, investment banker: 
A. A. Berle, Jr., of the New York Bar: 
Arthur Lehman, of Lehman Bros.; Lucius 
W. Mayer, of Rogers, Mayer and Ball: 
J. Edward Meeker, economist, New 
York Stock Exchange; Alexander Dana 
Noyes, financial editor the New York 
Times; Mortimer L. Schiff of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Laurence H. Sloan, manag 
in 


Oo 


editor Standard Statistics Company. 
EQUITABLE ADDS TO SURPLUS 


AT a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Trust Com 
pany of New York, $2,000,000 was 
transferred from undivided profits to the 
company’s surplus account. This gives 
the Equitable a total capital and surplus 
of $50.000.000 Capital is $30.000.000 
and surplus $20,000,000. Undivided 
profits are $4,430,000 

At the same meeting two trustees were 
elected to the board: Clarkson Cowl and 
John C. Martin. Mr. Martin is vice 
president and general manager of the 
Curtis Martin Newspapers, Inc., which 
organization owns the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the New York Eve 
ning Post. Mr. Martin is also a di 
rector of the Curtis Publishing Com 
pany, the Land Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and the Union 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 

Clarkson Cowl is chairman of the 
board of James A. Hearn & Sons, Inc., 
a predecessor company of which opened 
an account with the Importers and 
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Traders National Bank of New York in 
1856. The Importers and Traders Bank 
was merged with the Equitable Trust 
Company on June 29, 1923. The Hearn 
account is the oldest continuous account 
on the books of the merged banks. Mr. 
Cowl is treasurer and director of the 
Central Mercantile Association, a di- 
rector of the Washington Square Asso- 
ciation and the Fifth Avenue Associa- 
tion. He is also a trustee of the Sea- 
men’s Christian Association, the West 
Side Savings Bank and the Van Buren 
Estates. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE’ 
HELD THIS MONTH 


THE third New England Conference, to 
which agricultural, commercial, and in 
dustrial organizations throughout New 
England have been invited, is being he'd 
November 17 and 18 at Springfield, un 
der the auspices of the New England 
Council. 

There are more than 800 such organ 
izations in the six states of New Eng- 
land, and each organization has been in 
vited to send three delegates wiih vot- 
ing power to elect the members of the 
Council for next year. In addition, the 
paid executives of these organizations 
and their staffs have been invited to at- 
tend the conference, and the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce is prepared to 
accommodate 2500 persons during the 
two days. 

A preliminary program of the confer 
ence shows that the general sessions of 
the conference will review the work of 
the New England Council during the 
last year, and that special sessions will 
be held on both a state and group basis. 
The programs for these special sessions 
are being designed to allow ample time 
for discussion of problems facing each 
state or group. 

The conference will open on Thurs- 
day afternoon at 1.30 p. m. with a gen- 
eral session in Springfield’s Municipal 
Auditorium. On Thursday evening a 
“New England Harvest Supper” will be 


served in the auditorium, after which 


8 


state meetings will be held. On Friday 
morning three special sessions will start 
at 9.30 a.m. One will deal with the 
problems of agriculture, another with in- 
dustry, and the third with recreational 
resources. The recreational meeting will 
continue again Friday evening and Sat 
urday morning. Friday afternoon will 
be devoted to a second and final general 
session of the conference. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL GAINS IN 
RESOURCES 


THE Central National Bank of New 
York, Broadway at 40th street, shows 
total resources of $14,642,822 in its 
statement of October 10. This is an in 
crease of $4,000,000 over last year. The 
bank was opened for business on Jan 
uary 28, 1926, with deposits of $1,589, 
000 and its present deposits are $9,141, 
000. 

Letters of credit and acceptances out 
standing total $1,168,000, showing the 
amount of foreign business handled by 
the bank. 

D. S. Gottesman is chairman of the 
board, E. V. Connolly president and 
J. R. Postal vice-president. 

UNION TRUST STATEMENT 
STATEMENT of condition of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago, as of Octo 
ber 10, 1927, shows capital of $3,000, 
000, surplus of $4,000,000, deposits of 
$84,374,586 and total resources of $96, 
O88,705. 

F. H. Rawson is chairman of the 


board and H. A. Wheeler president 


CITIZENS BANKS GAIN IN 
DEPOSITS 


ACCORDING to statement of condition of 
October 10, 1927, the Citizens banks of 
Los Angeles, Calif., showed an increase 
in deposits of nearly $3,500,000 over the 
June 30 statement. The Citizens banks 
operate twenty-eight offices in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area and have 
built up resources of $117,000,000 dur 
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ing the thirty-seven years of their exist- 
ence, with but little assistance from con- 
solidations. 


SEVENTH NATIONAL TO IN- 
CREASE CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Seventh National 
Bank of New York have approved an 
increase in capital stock of the institu- 
tion from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 by 
the issuance of warrants which entitle 
stockholders of record of October 22 to 
subscribe at $150 for one share of new 
stock for every two shares now held. 
Two-thirds of the proceeds from the sale 
of stock will be credited to capital and 
one-third to surplus account. 

As a result the bank will have capital- 
ization of $1,500,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits of about $625,000. 


BROOKLYN BANK MERGER 


SAMUEL Barnett, president the Munici 
pal Bank of Brooklyn, has announced 
the purchase of assets and business of 
the Kensington Bank, also of Brooklyn, 
and the assumption of all liabilities of 
that institution as of October 15. The 
present office at 743 Church avenue, 
Brooklyn, will be continued as _ the 
Kensington branch of the Municipal 
Bank. The directors of the old Ken 
sington Bank will act in an advisory ca 
pacity there. 

The Municipal Bank has a capital and 
surplus in excess of $4,000,000 and re 
sources in excess of $40,000,000. 


CHICAGO BANK TO ELECT LON- 
DON REPRESENTATIVE 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
that Arthur Packard will be elected this 
month to an official position in the Re- 
public bank, to represent that institution 
in London. 

Mr. Packard received his early educa- 
tion in England and later went to Ger- 
many where he was graduated from the 
University of Heidelberg. He com- 


menced his banking career in that coun- 


try, where he was associated with sev- 
eral important private banking institu- 
tions. He also spent several years study- 
ing the banking methods of France, Italy, 
Switzerland and other European coun 
tries. 

Returning to England in 1902, Mr. 
Packard became associated with the 
London branch of the Dresdner Bank 
and later transferred his activities to the 
London branch of the Austrian Laender- 
bank. 


NATIONAL CITY TO HAVE NEW 
BRANCH OFFICE 


THE National City Bank of New York 
has leased a space in a building at 1 
Park avenue for the opening of a new 
branch office, the twenty-fourth to be 
established by it in New York City. It 
is expected that the branch will open 
this month. 


COMBINED STATEMENT OF 
AMERICAN BANKS 


CoMBINED statement of October 10 of 
theAmerican Banks of Nashville, Tenn 

the American National Bank and the 
American Trust Company-——shows capi 
tal of $2,500,000, surplus and profits of 
$1,867,921, deposits of $25,433,378 and 
total resources of $31,512,434. 


BOSTON BANK INSTALLS 
MOSLER NIGHT SAFE 


A NEW banking service has been started 
by the Atlantic National Bank of Bos 
ton which makes possible all-night de 
posit accommodations for its customers 
at its Huntington Avenue ofhce. 

This innovation in banking service 
consists of an improved night safe, which 
permits the depositing for safekeeping 
of currency or coin at any time of night, 
or on Sundays or holidays. 

The night safe was installed by the 
Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

The device is attached to the outside 
of the building, through which entrance 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 
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is gained to a chute leading to the de 
pository safe protected by the bank's 
burglar-alarm system. Primarily the 
service is installed to meet the need of 
merchants, business men and others who 
have considerable money taken in after 
banking hours which requires safekeep 
ing over night, over Sunday or a hol 
day. This arrangement gives a continu 
ous service to clients and gives the pub 
lic “a bank which is never closed.” 
Through its operation, the client places 
his deposit in a bag, unlocks the en 
trance door with a key furnished by the 
bank, drops the bag through the chute 
into the safe, guarded by the burglar 
alarm system of the bank. When the 
deposit bag is placed in the safe, a 
duplicate deposit slip is mailed to the 
bank in keeping with burglary insurance 
regulations, and also providing both de 
positor and bank with a duplicate check 
on the deposit. Through an electrical 
connection, the bag, in its passage 
through the chute, lights a red signal, 
assuring the depositor that his money has 
reached the burglar-proof safe 

The Atlantic National was one of the 
first institutions in Boston to install a 
Donsteel Mosler vault and it is in keep 
ing that this bank should also be among 
the first to provide this added service 


GENERAL MOTORS HAS RECORD 
NINE MONTHS 


Report of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion issued October 25 shows net earn- 
ings available for dividends and surplus 
in the first nine months of 1927 not only 
greater than any previous nine months, 


but also greater than those of any entire 
year in the company’s history. 

However, it should be pointed out 
that the General Motors Corporation’s 
figures for 1926 did not include the 
earnings of the Fisher Body Corporation 
for the entire period. Even if such earn 
ings are included, however, the net profit 
of the corporation for the first nine 
months of 1927 very nearly equal those 
for the whole of last year—a record 
year. 

The net earnings for the nine months 
totaled $193,758,302, according to Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the cor 
poration. This includes the corporation's 
equities in the undivided profits of sub 
sidiary operations not consolidated with 
the parent organization. For the pur 
pose of making a fair comparison with 
the same period of 1926, it is necessary 
to include the earnings accruing to the 
minority interest of the Fisher Body 
Corporation during the nine months, so 
that the net earnings for the first nine 
months of 1926 were $157,731,833 on 
the present corporative basis. 

These figures indicate a net increase 
of $36,026,469 over the first nine months 
of 1926, or a 22.84 per cent. gain. Net 
earnings of the corporation for the full 
year 1926 were $176,085,145, including 
the earnings of the Fisher Body Corpora 
tion from July 1 to December 31, 1926, 
and $194,645,462, including Fisher 
Body earnings for the entire year. This 
is less than $1,000,000 more than for 
the nine months’ period this year. 

The corporation’s earnings for the first 
nine months of 1927 are equivalent to 
$10.75 per share earned on the new $25 
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550 feet long, 74 feet wide. 


NEW YORK 


On the 14th of January. 
NS. more luxurious and magnificent 


liner was ever built. 


Verandah Suites, Cabins de Luxe, Ordi- 
nary Rooms with baths, glassed-in prom- 
enade deck (of course), glassed-in deck 
for dancing (only one of its kind on any 
liner). Lounge and smoking room com- 
pare favorably in size and appointments 
with those on any ship afloat. A novel ob- 
servation lounge, writing room, library,sun 
deck unobstructed by life-boats, beautiful 
swimming bath, three electric elevators, 


The new 20,000 gross ton quadruple-screw motor liner “BERMUDA,” 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., NewYork. Telephone Bowling Green 7800 or any tourist ageni. 


tncement 





will make her maiden voyage 
to BERMUDA 


Weekly sailings thereafter. 


4 





By prc deck unusually 
wide and long. Special stage for theatri- 
cals and movies. These are some of the 
attractive featares offered the discriminat- 
ing traveller. 

Accommodations for more than 600 first- 
class passengers. Over 80 rooms with 
baths. Comfortable and ample accommo- 
dation for maids and valets. 

Neither time nor money has been spared 
to make the “Bermuda the most luxurious 
and comfortable tourist liner afloat. 

















par value common stock, after deducting 
dividends of $6,758,548 on the preferred 
and debenture stocks. This compares 
with earnings of $8.89 per share, on the 
persent share basis, for the first nine 
months of 1926, making allowance for 
the increased number of shares resulting 
from the exchange of two $25 par value 
shares for each no-par value share in 
September this year. 


NEW INVESTMENT TRUST DE- 
TAILS ANNOUNCED 


DeTaILs of the formation of the Par 
ticipating Investors Shares Corporation, 
New York, show that the original hold 
ings of the company will consist of 
stocks of thirty banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and Canada, 
including banks in sixteen cities in the 
United States and in two cities in Can 
ada. The underlying collateral of this 
trust, deposited with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, as trustee is 
composed of one share each of the thirty 
banks and trust companies, and 200 par- 
ticipating stock trust shares, Series “A,"’ 
are issued against each unit deposited. 
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2 


ww 


Among the investment trust features is 
a conversion privilege that allows share 
holders to convert any time after Ox 
tober 6, 1932, two hundred shares of 
the trust to one share each of the bank 
ing institutions composing the trust hold 
ings at time of surrender, and in addi 
tion, participating profits of a reserve 
fund. 

The thirty banks and trust companies 
whose stocks comprise the holdings 
of this investment trust have a total 
of 1469 branches. These thirty insti 
tutions are capitalized for a total of 
$280,066,700; their deposits aggregate 
$5,710,630,104, and their surplus and 
undivided profits total $447,822,319. 
The institutions are located in the fol 
lowing cities: New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Montreal, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Chicago, St. Louis, Kan 
sas City, Memphis, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles and Portland, Ore. 

The trust shares, series “A,” of the 
corporation will be offered initially at 
$86 per share. No dividends, earnings 
or profits on the stocks in the trust are 
to accrue to the corporation; the manage 
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nent corporation’s sole compensation is 
to consist of a commission (not to ex- 
eed 10 per cent.) of the cost of stocks 
surchased for the trust and the corpora- 
ion is to receive no compensation tor 
tocks held for the trust. Excepting 
harges and expenses of the trustee, total 
“arnings are available to certificate 
iolders. 

Each bank and trust company whose 
stocks have been selected enjoys more 
than local repute for financial soundness 
ind lengthy record of earnings. 


CENTRAL MERCANTILE SHOWS 
GROWTH 


A REMARKABLE growth in deposits 
from $4,144,161 in May, 1924, to $53, 
919,601 in October, 1927—is shown by 
the Central Mercantile Bank & Trust 
Company of New York in its statement 
f October 20. 

The statement of May 3, 1924, showed 
the above figure of slightly over four 
million for deposits. A year later, May 
4, 1925, deposits had grown to $14,366, 
410; on May 3, 1926, they were $21, 
304,699; while on May 3, 1927, they 
had reached the total of $46,397,734, 
more than twice those of a year before 
The increase from May to October of 
this year has been about seven and one 
half million dollars 

October’s statement also shows capital 
of $2,500,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $2,122,036 and total resources 
of $60,355,341. 

C. Stanley Mitchell, president of the 
bank, in a statement to the directors, 
stated that the bank’s deposits were in 
creasing daily, maintaining the bank’s 
record as the fastest growing bank in 
New York. 

Mr. Mitchell, under whose leadership 
the Central Mercantile has shown such 
rapid growth, began his banking career 
twenty years ago with the old Astor Na 
tional Bank of New York. He later 
moved to the Century Bank as cashier 
and later, vice-president. When the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company absorbed the Century, 


Mr. Mitchell became a vice-president of 
the Chatham Phenix and remained there 
ten years, when he resigned to become 
head of the Central Mercantile. 

Joseph Brown, vice-president of the 
Central Mercantile, was also formerly 
with Chatham Phenix. He was a vice 
president of the Chatham Phenix for 
fifteen years before going three years 
ago to the Central Mercantile, of which 
he is also a director. 

He was born in Long Island City, 





C. STANLEY MITCHELI 


President the Central Mercantile Bank 
© Trust Company, New York, under 
whose leadership the bank has gained 
he reputation of being the fastest 


wing bank in New York 


New York, and is a member of several 
prominent clubs, including the Union 
League, Uptown Club and the Bankers 
Club 

Robert Adamson, vice-president of the 
same bank, was born and educated in 
Georgia and came to New York as a 
newspaper man after being city editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution. His career 
in New York has been varied. From 
1910 to 1914 he was secretary to 
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Mayors, Gayner and Kline. For the next 
four years he was fire commissioner of 
New York. In 1919 he became presi- 
dent of the Petroleum Heat & Power 
Company but resigned in 1925 to be- 
come chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional American Bank. When this in- 
stitution was merged with the Central 
Mercantile, Mr. Adamson became a 
vice-president and director in the latter 
bank. 

He is a director and member of the 
executive committee of Petroleum Heat 





JosEPH BROWN 


Vice-president the Central Mercan- 
tile Bank and Trust Company, 
New York. 


& Power Company and a director in the 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and Upsico Cor- 
poration. His clubs include the Bank- 
ers; Town Hall, of which he is chair- 
man of the finance committee; and the 
Uptown, of which he is a member of the 
board of governors. 





© UNDERWLOD & UNDERWOOD 


ROBERT ADAMSON 


Vice-president the Central Mercan 
tile Bank and Trust Company, 
New York 


GERMANIC TRUST EXPANDS 


THE International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany, which opened for business in New 
York last month, has supplemented its 
organization by the formation of the In- 
ternational Germanic Company, Ltd., 
according to statement by Julian M 
Gerard, president of the trust company 

The new company will center its activ 
ities in the field of foreign loans and ac 
ceptances and in the distribution of do 
mestic and foreign securities. 

It had been planned to organize the 
new company at the end of the year, but 
the volume of business offered the trust 
company made necessary the immediate 
organization of a securities company, so 
that its facilities would be available at 
once to the depositors and customers of 
the trust company here and abroad. 

The trust company thus negotiated 
with the National American Company, 
Inc., for the acquisition of its subsidiary, 
the National American Securities Com- 
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pany, Inc., whch provides the new com- 
pany with a complete and successful or- 
ganization at the start. 

The staff of the National American 
Securities Company, Inc., is being re- 
tained and New York offices are located 
it 26 Broadway, with foreign offices at 
3A Unter den Linden, Berlin. 

Harold G. Aron, chairman the execu 
tive committee of the trust company, has 
been elected president of the securities 
company, and Julian M. Gerard, presi- 
dent the trust company, chairman of the 
finance committee of the new organiza- 
tion. 

The directors of the securities com- 
pany thus far announced are all direc- 
tors of the trust company. These are 
Harold G. Aron, C. E. Albright, Julian 
B. Beaty, James A. Beha, James Bruce, 
Marcus Daly, Julian M. Gerard, Robert 
F. Herrick, Jr., C. H. Huston, William 
O. C. Kiene, David H. Knott, Theodore 
Lamprecht, W. E. von Marx, Jeremiah 
D. Maguire, Herman A. Metz, Kenneth 
O’Brien, Rudolf Pagenstecher, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Woolsey A. Shepard, Max 
W. Stoehr and William L. Wirbelauer. 

Those who subscribed to stock in the 
trust company had the right to purchase, 
when issued, 100,000 shares of the par- 
ticipating preference stock of the Inter- 
national Germanic Company, Ltd., at 
$50 a share. 

While the trust company will have 
no capital investment in the limited com- 
pany, it will receive common shares 
equivalent to 10 per cent. of the prefer- 
ence shares held by trust company sub- 
scribers, and, upon the subscription of 
the full 100,000 shares, the whole of the 
common stock of the limited company. 
The trust company is expected to exer- 
cise its voting power in the common 
stock through three voting trustees, to be 
named by its directors. 

The new company will have an au- 
thorized capitalization of 200,000 fully 
participating preference shares and 200,- 
000 shares of common stock, of which it 
is now expected 125,000 of each will be 
outstanding. The pro forma opening 
balance sheet of the new company as of 


October 31, 1927, shows total assets of 
$9,192,272. 

The trust company opened with a 
paid-in capital and surplus of $5,000,- 
000. More than 1000 stockholders hold 
its 30,000 shares of stock. 

Officers of the company include Julian 
M. Gerard, president; W. E. von Marx, 
vice-president in charge of foregin of 
fice; Ernest K. Satterlee, vice-president 
and trust officer; William E. Dobbin, 
secretary and treasurer; Theodore W 
Knauth, assistant secretary. 


SOME RECENT BANK VAULT 
INSTALLATIONS 


AN interesting group of bank vault in 
stallations is being completed in Char 
lotte, N. C., by the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company of New York and Hamil 
ton, Ohio. The Federal Reserve Bank, 
for which Lockwood, Greene & Com 
pany are the architects and Frederick S. 
Holmes engineer, will have sixteen-inch 
doors of the new channel frame type in 
a steel lined vault eighteen feet wide by 
approximately sixteen feet deep. 

The Independence Trust Company, 
W. L. Stoddart, architect, will have six 
teen-inch circular main and emergency 
doors in a large steel lined vault. 

The First National Bank of the same 
city, with Lockwood, Greene & Com- 
pany as architects and Frederick S. 
Holmes as engineer, has just completed 
a new vault installation of similar con- 
struction to that which the Federal Re- 
serve Bank is now putting in. 

A fourth bank in Charlotte in which 
Herring-Hall-Marvin vault work has 
just been finished is the Farmers © 
Merchants Bank. 

A large number of other interesting 
vaults are being constructed by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company for 
banks throughout the country. Among 
these is the Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
which Halsey, McCormack and Helmer 
are the architects and B. F. Tripp en- 
gineer. This bank has two twenty-one- 
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from a new sketch. 


Midtown office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Fifth avenue at 44th street 
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nch circular doors in a large safe de 
osit vault twenty-four feet wide by 
orty-four feet deep and a sixteen-inch 
loor in a smaller security vault. 

The vault work in the First National 
Bank of Louisville, Ky., for which Carl 
A. Ziegler of Philadelphia was architect, 
ncludes two large steel lined vaults and 
two sixteen-inch doors with elevating 
platforms. Another southern bank for 
which work has just been completed is 
the Chattanooga Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, in which there has just 
been placed a sixteen-inch circular door 
f the channel frame type. 

Two notable California installations 
are those of the Bank of California, San 
Francisco, Bliss and Fairweather, arch- 
itects, and the First National Bank, San 
Jose, for which T. M. Brintnall is en 
gineer. The vault work in the former 
will include eighteen-inch circular chan 
nel frame main and emergency doors 
and a large steel lined vault containing 
3000 safe deposit boxes. The San Jose 
bank will have sixteen-inch main and 
emergency and approximately 
2500 boxes. 

Two Michigan banks for which new 
work is being built in the Herring-Hall 
Marvin factory are the Bank of Sagi 
naw, for which Albert Kahn is architect, 
and the Jackson City Bank, designed by 
Weary and Alford. The former bank 
will have a large steel lined safe deposit 
vault with a sixteen-inch rectangular 
door and elevating platform. 

Among the most notable vault installa 
tions in the Ohio Valley will be that of 
the Ohio Valley Bank at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, for which are being built two 
vaults with eighteen-inch rectangular 
doors, open hearth steel linings, nearly 
3000 safe deposit boxes and other equip 
ment. 

Among worth-while vault 
tions that will shortly be set up in the 
East is the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company, New York, 
with sixteen-inch main and emergency 
doors in a steel lined safe deposit vault 
with more than 2000 new safe deposit 


1 
doors 


installa- 


boxes. A door and equipment for an 
additional security vault will 
into this bank. It is also worth while 
noting that during the last year this fac 
tory has completed and installed for the 
Provident Loan Society of New York 
five heavy vault doors with two-inch 
steel linings. 


also go 


The Phillipsburg National Bank © 
Trust Co., of Phillipsburg, N. J., will 


have a sixteen-inch circular door. Fol 
lowing plans made for the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Company of 
Newark, N. J., by Halsey, McCormack & 
Helmer, new modern vaults have been 
fabricated and are now being erected 
Another installation designed in the of 
fice of the same architects is that of the 


Liberty Bank & Trust Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
The First National Bank © Trust 


Company, Monessen, Pa., with Hopkins 
€& Dentz architects, will have a sixteen 
inch circular door and a sizeable steel 
lined vault containing full equipment 

Another Michigan bank that will 
shortly have Herring-Hall-Marvin work 
is the Federal Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Port Huron, Mich., for which 
there are being built sixteen-inch circu 
lar and rectangular doors with the ac 
companying steel linings, ceilings and 
other fittings. 

A large safe deposit installation is 
that of the Calumet National Safe De 
posit Company of Chicago, which will 
have a sixteen-inch circular door 
elevating platform and more than 
boxes. This building was designed by 
John Eberson, architect. 

The National Bank of Commerce, 
Milwaukee, Wis., for which Kirkhoff © 
Rose were the architects, will have a 
large safe deposit installation, including 
nearly 3000 boxes and new heavy doors 

Among the strongest and most attrac- 
tive vaults in St. Louis will be that in 
the new building of the Tower Grove 


Bank, designed by the St. Louis Bank 
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and 


orale 


Equipment Company. This will in 
clude a sixteen-inch circular door, more 
than 1000 new boxes and a _ heavy 
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rectangular door for the security vault. 
Over sixty night depositories have re- 
cently been installed by the Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company, including 
the following: 
Orlando Commercial Bank, Orlando, 
Fla.; Macon National Bank, Macon, Ga.; 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Lewis- 
ton, Me.; National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company, Newark, N. J.; 


Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, 
N. J.; National City Bank, Bedford 
branch, New York; Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank, Columbus, Ohio; Third 
National Bank, Dayton, Ohio; Dime 
Savings Bank, Toledo, Ohio; Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn.; First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Worth, Texas; Na- 
tional Bank of Rochester, N. Y.; Citi- 
zens Trust Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; National Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y.; First 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y.; Mer- 
chants National Bank of Jersey City, 
N. J.; Glens Falls National Bank, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; Union Trust and 
Hudson County National Bank, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Flushing National Bank, 
Flushing, L. I.; Peoples Bank and Trust 
Company, Erie, Pa.; Lawrence Savings 
and Trust Company, New Castle, Pa.; 
American National Bank, Austin, Texas. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS 
INSPECT FARMS 


THE Committee on Agriculture of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association held 
its fifth annual tour of inspection the 
latter part of August—visiting a num- 
ber of modern farms throughout the 
state and studying methods used so that 
the information might be passed along 
to other sections of the state. 

Stimulation of co-operative work be- 
tween the county agents, groups of farm- 
ers, local bankers associations and other 
allied organizations is one of the princi- 
pal purposes of these annual tours. 


An account of this year’s trip has been 
published in booklet form by the asso- 
ciation. 


ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
ELECTS TWO 


JoHN R. Shepley and Erastus Wells 
were elected vice-presidents of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, afhliated 
with the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors. Both men are well known 
and prominent in financial affairs in St. 
Louis. 


CHELSEA EXCHANGE STATE- 
MENT 


TOTAL resources of the Chelsea Exchange 
Bank of New York have passed the $25,- 
000,000 mark for the first time in the 
bank’s history, according to Lewis H. 
Rothchild, vice-president. Resources 
are shown as $25,846,156 in the latest 
statement, an increase of $5,018,137 
over the $20,828,019 total of a year ago, 
or a gain of 24 per cent. 


ROUND DOOR TESTED BY 
UNDERWRITERS 


THE Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., of 
Chicago, has tested the new relocking 
device on the round door burglary chest 
manufactured by the York Safe and 
Lock Company of York, Pa., and has 
found that it successfully withstood the 
severe tests of the engineers 

The indorsement of this organization 
entitles the owners of the chests to a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. on their burglary 
insurance rate. 

The York round door chest is used 
extensively in connection with the night 
depository manufactured by the York 
Safe and Lock Company. The perfec- 
tion of the relocking device adds greatly 
to the security of the deposits kept over 
night in these chests. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 
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Exterior view of the building now under construction for the Clifton National 
Bank, Clifton, N. J., which was designed by and is being erected under the super- 
vision of Morgan, French & Co., architects and engineers, New York City. 
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Central Mercantile building, in which is located the Central Mercantile Bank and 
Trust Company, Fifth avenue at 44th street, New York. 

















The Colonial building of the Bank of Nutley, Nutley, N. J., is of red tapestry 
brick, with a base of Woodbury granite. Pilasters and cornices, etc., are of Bedford 
limestone and the roof is of slate shingles in various shades 





The main banking room of the Bank of Nutley, Nutley, N. J., is situated in the 

center of the building and is unusually well lighted, since the structure is in the 

middle of a large corner plot of ground. At the rear of the banking room is a large 

safe deposit and security vault, while a silver storage vault is located in the base- 

ment. The building was designed by and erected and equipped under the super- 
vision of Holmes & Winslow, bank architects, New York 
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are the architects. 


of Pittsburgh, 


Simons, Brittain & English, Inc., 


Pen drawing of the new building for the First National Bank of Lawrence County, 
Pa. 


New Castle, 
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Entrance to the Grand Central branch of the Chase National Bank of New York, 


in the new Graybar building, Lexington avenue at 43rd street. 
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Harvard red and the 
snowy whiteness of 
marble strike a pleas- 
ing contrast in the 
Farmers and Mechan 
ics National Bank, 
Phoenixville, Pa. Im- 
ported Botticino mar- 
ble and dark statuary 
bronze are backed by 
quiet wall tones in the 
banking room. The 
building was designed, 
built and furnished 
by the Tilghman 
Moyer Company, AIl- 


lentown, Pa 
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Guaranteed First Mortgages 


and Certificates 
Offered to yield 51% per cent 


Legal for investment by banks, 

trust companies, insurance com- 

panies, savings institutions and 
trustees. 


Title Insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada 


PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
Details will be gladly sent upon request 








HEAD OFFICE 
8 West 40th Street 
New York City 


White Plains Office Brooklyn Office 
199-201 Main Street 26 Court Street 























Young and Old Banks are using 


The “Yeo” Rotary Entrance 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK, New York 
74 Years Old 44 Installations 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, Camden, N. J. 
Opened Sept. 29, 1927 1 Installation 


BOTH INSTITUTIONS ARE SOLD ON THE IDEA OF 
24 HOUR DEPOSIT SERVICE 


OM—-DOA-NOVWMO ALOA—-Z 
YAMNC OUNDO= 





Dr. I. S. Siris, V.-P. American National Bank, Camden, N. J. 
Making Deposit in Rotary 


351 INSTALLATIONS 
Burglar Proof Receiving Chest on First Floor or in Basement as Desired 
Manufactured and Patented by 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
1824 Ludlow Street Philadelphia 


Sales Engineers in All Large Cities 
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Interior of the new banking rooms of the Havana branch of the First National Bank 


of Boston, opened October 10. The 


Havana branch of the First National was 


inaugurated in August, 1923. 


INDIANA BANK HAS NEW 
BUILDING 


FORMAL opening of the new building of 
the United States National Bank, In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., was held Novem- 
ber 12, when the building was open for 
inspection by customers and friends of 
the institution. 

The bank was founded in May, 1914, 
as the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
with an initial capital of $50,000. In 
December, 1921, it was nationalized, and 
the name changed to the United States 
National Bank. At this time the capital 
was increased, and the present capital 
and surplus are now five times the orig- 
inal capital stock. 


COMING BANKERS’ 
CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October, 1928 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


CANADIAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle 


street, 


Chicago. 




















New head office of the Credito Marittimo at Rome. 





BANKING GROWTH IN ITALY 


By ROBERTO 
MERICAN bankers are particu 
larly interested in conditions in 

Italy at the present time because 
of the large investment of capital in the 
industries of that country during recent 
years. In 1925 a total of $110,000,000 
of Italian dollar bonds was issued, $45, 

400,000 in 1926 and $142,700,000 in 

the first five months of 1927. Since 

1925 the Italian Government has au 

thorized loans from foreign countries 

for productive purposes only and since 

May, 1927, has done no public borrow- 

ing whatever in American markets. 

An analysis of these loans aggregat- 
ing $298,100,000 for the three years 

{including £1,400,000 participation of- 


EmiLio LANG 
fered to English investors) shows that 
in addition to the $100,000,000 Italian 
Government loan and $60,000,000 taken 
by municipalities, hydro-electric installa 
tions used $75,700,000 and the steam 
ship lines $22,400,00U. The chemical 
industry required $16,000,000 and the 
mechanical and metallurgical industry a 
like amount, while rubber companies ac 
counted for $8,000,000. The average 
yield to the purchasers of these bonds has 
been 7.3 per cent., and most of them 
are at present quoted well above the of 
fering prices. 

The Istituto Italiano di Credito 
Marittimo is well known to American 
bankers having dealings with Italy and a 
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brief description of its new headquarters 
on the Corso Umberto at Rome may be 
of interest to those who have not had 
the opportunity of a personal visit. Al- 
though this institution was founded little 
more than a decade ago, its growth has 
been unusually rapid and it now has re- 
sources in excess of lire 1,000,000,000, 
being exceeded in size only by some of 
the old established Italian banks. Capital 
is lire 150,000,000, and deposits are over 
lire 500,000,000. 

American offices are located in the 
Equitable building, 120 Broadway, New 
York, temporarily in charge of the 
writer, who is attached to the Direzione 
Generale at Rome but has spent consid 
erable time traveling around the United 
States on a previous mission to this 





country. 
The Credito Marittimo had already 
provided the offices at Milan and Genoa 
with ample quarters and now felt the 
need of a spacious home for the head 
office and the Rome branch on account 
of the growing extension of affairs and 


co BLANK-STOLLER, INC 

COMMENDATORE ROBERTO EMILIO LAN 

From head office of the Istituto Italiar 
di Credito Marittimo 


the necessity to offer to its constantly in- trance and staircase, can scarcely 
creasing clientele all the advantages of recognized after the transformation mad 
modern banking. to accommodate the bank’s quarters 


The old palazzo of the Marquis Raggi, Where only two years or so ago was at 
in “settecento architecture,” with the immense courtyard, the customers of tl 
large rooms, galleries, the wide en- bank nowadays transact their business it 





Safe deposit department in the new head offices of the Credito Marittimo at Rome. 
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Lounge of the new S. S. “Roma,” levi: 


a sumptuous hall, surrounded by colon 
nades and covered by a crystal roof of 
striking appearance. 

On the first floor galleries give access 
to the rooms of the chairman of the 
board and to those occupied by the man 
aging director, the members of the cen 
tral management, the board room, the re 
ception rooms and the general offices. 

The Istituto Italiano di Credito 
Marittimo has now in Rome a residence 
worthy of the name, achieved in a rela 
tively short time and of the rank the in 
stitution assured itself among the most 
important Italian institutions. 

The Istituto Italiano di Credito 
Marittimo has always been closely con- 
nected with the Navigazione Generale 
Italiana. It is known to all wealthy 
American tourists that this company 
owns the “Roma,” the queen of ships be- 
tween New York and Italy, and the 
S. S. “Duilio” which two ships do so 
much to foster friendship between the 
United States and the Kingdom of Italy. 
The Navigazione Generale Italiana has 
several directors on the board of the 


athan of the Italian merchant marine 


Istituto Italiano di Credito Marittimo. 
Among them is its chairman, H. E. Sen- 
ator Rolandi Ricci, at one time Italy's 
Ambassador to Washington, and who is 
well known in political and financial cir- 
cles in the United States. 

The chairman of the board of the bank, 
composed of leading business men, is 
Senator Della Torre, chief of the well 
known old banking house, Zaccaria Pisa, 
Milan, which can be compared in its 
structure to J. P. Morgan & Co. The Pisa 
Bank is interested in many of the Italian 
electric concerns which floated loans suc 
cessfully last year on the New York mar- 
ket and have the fully deserved favor of 
the careful American investor. The man- 
aging director of the bank is Gr. Uff. 
Alessandro Carettoni, a banker of wide 
experience and large knowledge. 

The bank maintains branches in the 
leading cities throughout Italy. 


ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE NAVIGAZIONE 
GENERALE ITALIANA 

The history of the Navigazione Gen- 

erale Italiana dates back to the middle of 
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the nineteenth century, when Italy’s two 
maritime pioneers, Rubattino and Florio, 
controlled the shipping industry of Italy. 

Rubattino started with but a single 
vessel with the inspiring name of 
“Dante.” He soon increased his activities, 
however, and assumed the postal service 
between Genoa and Sardinia, thus estab- 
lising the first regular steamship route 
to the Kingdom of Sardinia, which until 
then had relied upon the occasional com- 
munication afforded by men-of-war and 
cutters. 

By adding more vessels to his fleet, 
Raffaele Rubattino, always on the alert 
for new fields to conquer, extended his 
services to Naples. The constructive 
work was temporarily halted by a polit- 
ical uprising on the peninsula when the 
company took the opportunity of aiding 
the revolutionary movement by offering 
ships to the embryo kingdom. 

Vincenzo Florio was running regular 
sailings between the ports of Naples, 
Civitavecchia, Leghorn, Genoa and 
Marseilles, and a new spirit of co 
operation which had arisen in the new 
born country led the Rubattino and 
Florio interests to combine so that a com- 
pany might be formed to better assume 
the bulk of the country’s maritime trafhic. 

For them there was then one common 
aim, one objective, that of a greater 
merchant marine. It was this ideal which 
led to the logical solution of the prob- 
lem through the subsequent fusion of 
these powerful shipping interests into the 
Navigazione Generale Italiana. 

The newly formed company remained 
true to the traditions of Florio and 
Rubattino, for while it carried on a 
valiant struggle for marine supremacy, 
which by this time had assumed interna- 
tional proportions, it did not forget its 
obligations to the new Italy. 

During the years in which the com- 
pany materially assisted the government 
in its work, a program of development 
had been successfully undertaken, for at 
the end of the century there were more 
than one hundred of its vessels, annually 
sailing an approximate distance of a mil- 
lion nautical miles, engaged in the trans- 


port of passengers and freight over the 
seven seas. 

The World War found the Italian 
mercantile marine in the process of 
healthy growth, but still unable to 
provide for the maritime needs of 
the nation. It was necessary that all 
the tonnage available be placed at the 
service of the nation and the Navigazione 
Generale Italiana, conscious of its duties 
toward its country, left for more normal 
days the development of its program of 
enlargement and gave all within its 
power to the national cause. 

The company sustained the loss of a 
total of 150,000 tons, including eleven 
passenger ships. 

With the coming of peace the com- 
pany set itself to fulfil its program of 
expansion. But the country had many 
needs. The task of reconstruction faced 
its people. Raw materials were to be 
imported and exported, and ships to re- 
place those sunk were needed for the pur 
pose of transportation. 

The project of expansion went on and 
gradually the Lloyd Italiano, the Italia, 
the Societa Commerciale Italiana di 
Navigazione, the Transoceanica, and the 
La Veloce were incorporated into the 
Navigazione Generale Italiana. With 
this new addition to the resources of the 
company and with the launching of the 
steamships Giulio Cesare, Duilio, Esperia, 
Roma and Augustus, all of that which 
twenty-five years before had seemed a 
vague, ambitious dream, was now a 
reality. 

The Navigazione Generale Italiana 
has also been instrumental in aiding other 
organizations, such as banks, maritime 
insurance companies, shipyards and dry 
docks. Further, it has _ established 
agencies in all the countries of the world 
under the direct control of the home 
office in Genoa. It has now reached its 
intended goal. Its premier position in 
Italian shipping is now a fact, but with 
its aim acquired the progress did not 
come to a halt, for tonnage is still being 
increased by several new vessels at present 
under construction. 
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Old Mansion House which forms the entrance to the Head Office building in 
Edinburgh. The banking hall is immediately behind. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND; A 
NOTABLE BI-CENTENARY 


By A SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 


N outstanding event of the bank 
ing year in Scotland was the bi 
centenary last May, of the Royal 

Bank of Scotland. At the invitation of 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, the writer 
takes the opportunity of giving the rec 
ord of this important and long established 
institution which now takes premier 
rank in Scotland alike as regards capi 
tal, reserves, deposits and aggregate re 
sources. 

The banking business of Scotland 
shared by eight banks of issue. Of these, 
four are independent institutions and 
four are owned by London clearing 
banks, although they maintain their na- 
tive identity in the country of their 
origin. The independent banks are the 
Bank of Scotland, The Royal Bank of 
Scotland, the Commercial Bank of Scot- 


land Limited and the Union Bank of 
Scotland Limited. The affliated banks 
are the British Linen Bank, the National 
Bank of Scotland Limited; the Clydesdale 
Bank Limited and the North of Scotland 
Bank Limited. 

Established by royal charter in 1727, 
the Royal Bank of Scotland ranks second 
among its Scottish contemporaries as re 
gards seniority. The liability of its 
stockholders is limited to the amount of 
its capital, £2,500,000, which is fully 
paid. The bank was indirectly an cut- 
come of the union of the parliaments of 
England and Scotland whcih took place 
in 1707. Under the treaty of union 
England had agreed to pay to Scotland 
the sum of £398,085 10s as an equiva- 
lent for the increased fiscal respon- 
sibilities to be undertaken by the smaller 
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Banking hall at the head office in Edinburgh. 


country, and the less wealthy partner in 
the new alliance. Of this amount a con- 
siderable portion was destined to re- 
imburse to some extent the unfortunate 
people who had suffered so seriously in 
the Darien scheme launched in the pre- 
vious century. A board of commission- 
ers was appointed to supervise the dis- 
tribution of the funds, and this body was 
duly incorporated as the Equivalent 
Company. In 1727 the company obtained 
a royal charter under which those of its 
members who were willing to transfer 
their stock became incorporated as a 
new company to be known as the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. The amount of stock 
actually transferred was £111,347 and 
this formed the original capital of the 
bank. Between 1738 and 1829 fresh 
powers were acquired under successive 


charters which raised the capital to £2,- 
000,000. Eight royal charters and three 
acts of parliament—the last granted in 
1920—now form the constitution under 
which the bank conducts its widespread 
operations. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE BANK 


With a staff of eight and an annual 
salary bill of £476, the bank began busi- 
ness in the Old Ship Close off the High 
street of Edinburgh, its only rival being 
the Bank of Scotland, established by an 
act of the Scots Parliament in 1695, and 
whose monopoly had now expired. The 
old bank was notably Jacobite in its sym- 
pathies. The new bank, called into being 
under the patronage of a Hanoverian 
King and with no flavor of Stuart sen- 
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timent in its composition, was naturally 
n more favorable circumstances. Its ad- 
vent was all for the good, and the enter- 
srise which is born of competition be- 
ame speedily manifest. With the union 
f the parliaments there came an era of 
ommercial prosperity. The old fashioned 
romantic attachment, which had cost 
Scotland so much, passed with the 
Stuarts. George I, under whose govern- 
ment the Royal Bank was founded, had 
few if any personal attractions, but the 
more sensible section of the community 
accepted him because he represented a 
steadying principle in politics which 
seemed to make for both security of 
property and stability of credit. The 
new government was composed almost 
exclusively of Whigs, and the King’s 
wisdom as regards selection was to be 
commended, for the more active Tory 
spirits in the country were still, in many 
cases, pledged to the Stuart cause. Among 
the great Whigs who did so much to 
mould Scotland to its changing environ- 
ment in the early eighteenth century 
there is no more commanding figure than 
George Drummond, the famous Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, an original direc 
tor of the Royal Bank of Scotland, whose 
name still survives in the streets and 





Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, 
L325. DL. 


General manager the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, in the uniform of a deputy 
lieutenant of the City of Edinburgh 


squares of the ancient city and who, 
along with Alexander Munro, may be re- 
garded as a virtual founder of the great 
medical school which to this day attracts 
students from all parts of the world. 





From left to right: Thomas Lillie, manager of the principal Glasgow branch; 
James B. Adshead, secretary of the bank; and William Whyte, manager of the 
London (city) office. 
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Until well on in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the social and business life of Scot- 
land remained centered in Edinburgh. 
No census of the population was taken 
until 1801, but independent investiga- 
tions would seem to show that at the time 
of the union and for half a century later, 
the population never exceeded 1,000,000. 
Glasgow was a comparatively small 
town, and a pack-horse twice a week 
sufficed for the transport between Edin- 
burgh and its western neighbors. Branch 
extension had been tried by the Bank of 
Scotland as early as 1696, but the ven- 
ture was not -successful. The country 
was extremely poor and for many genera- 
tions its poverty had been accentuated 
by civil war. It was not until 1745 that 
business became possible on anything like 
a national scale. Banking in Glasgow 
dates from 1750. Glasgow was on the 
wrong side of the island to share to any 
creat extent in the growing continental 
trade, but the Clyde was a valuable 
waterway for Atlantic enterprise, and 
with the development of tobacco, sugar 
and other trades with America and the 
West Indies, banking services became 


necessary. These services were to some 
extent provided by local enterprise, and 
the Ship Bank, the Glasgow Arms Bank 
and the Thistle Bank had their origin in 
this period. The Royal Bank of Scotland 
opened in Glasgow in 1783. David Dale, 
who is still remembered as important 
in early Glasgow commerce, was the first 
agent, and his drapery business shared 
the bank’s premises. In 17°U the bank 
removed to more fashionable quarters in 
St. Andrew’s Square, where a sentry box 
stood at each side of the door for the 
soldiers who guarded the entrance, a 
distinction which the Royal Bank of 
Scotland alone possessed. By this time 
the stage coach had superseded the pack- 
horse, and representatives from Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow were accustomed to 
meet halfway to discuss business matters. 
In 1817 the Royal Bank purchased the 
Glasgow Mansion House of William 
Cunninghame of Lainshaw which was 
situated in Queen street, and business 
was conducted there for the next ten 
years. In 1827 it was sold to the pro 
moters of the Glasgow Royal Exchange, 
and the old banking office is now in 





Principal office in Glasgow. 
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New West End office, Edinburgh. 


corporated within the portico of the 
present Exchange building. It will thus 
be seen that Exchange square in Glasgow 

one of the most dignified thoroughfares 
of the business center—is practically a 
creation of the Royal Bank, and the 
handsome building which is the bank’s 
principal Glasgow office stands directly 
opposite the former site on which now 
stands the Royal Exchange. The Glasgow 
Royal Exchange, 100 years old this year, 
has next to London the largest association 
of private underwriters in the United 
Kingdom. These meet daily within its 
precincts to transact the business of the 
hour and uphold the great traditions of 
the past. 


ADOPTION OF BRANCH BANKING POLICY 


It was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the directors of 


the Royal Bank embarked upon a sys 
tematic policy of branch extension, but 
since that time the expansion has been of 
steady growth. An important addition 
was made in 1864 when the Dundee 
Banking Company—the first banking es 
tablishment north of the Forth—was 
taken over by the Royal Bank. The 
Dundee concern, which was already a 
century old, had a very honorable rec 
ord, and the absorption in the Royal 
Bank gave the latter six new branches 
and the important connection in the east 
of Scotland which it still maintains. 

At this period banks in Scotland for 
the first time in their history adopted 
generally the practice of publishing an 
nual reports and abstract balance sheets, 
with profit and loss statements. This was 
in 1865. At that time the banking sys 
tem of Scotland included twelve inde 
pendent institutions with 682 branch of- 
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View showing Drummonds’ branch (on left of Admiralty Arch) at Charing Cross. 


fices, of which 75 were identified with 
the Royal Bank. Today the bank 
operates through 220 branch offices of 
which 18 are in Edinburgh and 26 in 
Glasgow— its system ranging from Kirk- 
wall in the remote Orkneys to Annan 
on the shores of Solway. 

Under its act of 1873 the Royal Bank 
obtained Parliamentary sanction to open 
in London, and its city office at 3 Bishops- 
gate E.C. dates from the following year 
In this office there is carried on a large 
and growing business, which includes a 
department especially devoted to foreign 
exchange operations. In recent years 
however by far the most important de 
velopment was the purchase of the old 
established private banking house of 
Drummond in the west end of London 
This was in January, 1924. Fifty years 
of steady growth in the heart of Lon 
don had led the administration to con 
clude that the time was now ripe for 
extension westward. Negotiations were 
opened with the house of Drummond at 
42 Charing Cross with a view to pur 
chase. Arrangements were completed 
and Drummonds’ branch of the Royal 


Bank of Scotland became an accomplished 
fact. The fusion was natural, for the 
house of Drummond was of Scottish 
origin, the founder being the son of Sir 


John Drummond of Machany, who was 





ANDREW DRUMMOND 
Founder of Drummonds’ Bank. 
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born the year of the Revolution, 1688. 
nother prominent member of the 
’rummond clan was George Drummond, 

the famous Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
» whom the writer has already referred 
nd who saw the Jacobite risings of both 
715 and 1745. His diary, which con 
ins numerous references to those stir 
ng years—including details of the 
orteous rising—is now one of the treas- 
ired possessions of the University of 
dinburgh. It has frequent references to 
he Royal Bank of Scotland, and to the 
eriodic meetings of the directors’ court. 
The purchase of a London bank by a 

Scottish bank of issue was a novelty in 
yanking tradition, but the importance of 
he deal was amply evidenced in the first 
yalance sheeet of the Royal Bank conse 

quent upon the fusion. The resources of 

the house of Drummond, as disclosed in 
the last balance sheet published, were 
wer £4,000,000. A glance at the Royal 

Bank figures from 1910 in a representa- 

tive sequence will show the progress 

made: 


Capital and 


considered as successive allocations of 
profit fell to be made. 

A banquet given by the directors in 
June to celebrate the bi-centenary of the 
bank was attended by many distinguished 
guests. A writer in the Morning Post 
referring to the function headed his re- 
port “Lombard Street in Edinburgh” and 
the expression was fitly chosen, for many 
leaders in empire finance traveled to th« 
Scottish capital to assist at the celebra 
tion of what was felt to be almost a 
national anniversary. His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch K. T., governor of 
the bank, presided, and besides the Earl 
of Strathmore and Kinghorne G.C.V.O., 
the deputy governor, and the members of 
the directors’ court, the chairman’s tabl 
included the Right Honorable Montagu 
Collet Norman D.S.O., governor of the 
Bank of England; Sir Gordon Nairn 
Baronet, director of the Bank of Eng 
land; E. N. Travers. principal of brancl 
banks office, Bank of England; Sir Otto 
E. Niemeyer, Comptroller of Finance 
the Treasury: the general managers of 


Dividends 
Net paid 


Year reserve Deposits profit (In per cent.) 
EY as arcane atesweaae £3,014,000 £13,920.000 £238.000 10 

tax free 
SE da nine Wald. bee ee ee 3,082,000 39,114,000 375,000 11 

less tax 
Serr ree ee 4,964,000 40,790,000 472.000 154 

less tax 
Dn pda aeeatenanee acucee 5,071,000 40,457,000 476.000 16 


In point of aggregate resources, the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, as has already 
been remarked, takes an easy lead among 
its Scottish contemporaries. While the 
pressure of war years in several instances 
reduced dividends—in some cases from 
20 per cent. (tax free) to 16 per cent. 
(less tax)—the distribution of profit by 
the Royal Bank of Scotland has been on 
a steadily progressive scale, and the quiet 
appreciation in the value of its stock has 
been a notable feature of recent years. 
The interests of the stockholders and em- 
ployes alike have always been generously 


less tax 


the other Scottish banks; the Lord Pro 
vost of Edinburgh, and representatives 
from numerous professional and com 
mercial bodies. A telegram from the 
chancellor of the exchequer, who was 
unavoidably absent, conveyed “congrat 
lations on 200 years of success and good 
wishes for the future.” 

H. W. Haldane C.A., who proposed 
the officials and staff on the toast pro 
vram. paid a well deserved tribute to 
Sir Alexander Kemp Wright K.B.E.. 
D.L. “who by his brains and character, 
had placed the bank on its two-hundredth 
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London (city) office. 


anniversary in a higher position than it 
ever held before.” No one will question 
the work he has done in raising the bank 
to its present high status, and the institu- 
tion today reflects in a marked degree his 
genius and personality in its administra- 
tion. Sir Alexander has risen through 
sheer ability from the apprentice desk to 
the chief place in the administration of 
the Royal Bank. A native of Perthshire, 
he entered the service of the bank at its 
branch in the “Fair City” and was sub- 
sequently promoted to the head office in 
Edinburgh, where he became an inspector 
and passed through the interesting and 
instructive period which followed the 
liquidation of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
and the temporary stoppage of the Cale- 
donian Banking Company. Early in his 
career he devoted himself to the study 
of law and economics, gaining first class 
honors and several prizes at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Sir Alexander holds 
the unique position among his managerial 
contemporaries of being a fully qualified 
solicitor as well as a banker. 





In 1891 he became head of the bank’: 
law department, and in 1905 he was ap 
pointed joint superintendent of branches 
In 1907 he succeeded Adam Tait in the 
secretaryship, and ten years later on Mr 
Tait’s retirement he became general man 
ager. Among many public offices whic! 
he has filled during the last twenty-five 
years may be mentioned the honorary 
secretaryship of the Edinburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, which he held from 1898 
to 1907—to be exchanged latterly for the 
chairmanship—and the presidency of th 
Institute of Bankers in Scotland, which 
he held from 1922 to 1924: but his most 
outstanding public services have been 
identified with the Scottish National Sav 
ings committee, with which he becamé 
associated at its foundation in 1916 and 
of which he is at present deputy chair 
man. He has also served on several impor 
tant treasury committees organized to ad 
vise financial re-adjustments following 
upon the war period. 

Sir Alexander’s local services were 
recognized a number of years ago when 
he was appointed a deputy lieutenant of 
the city and county of Edinburgh, and his 
national services in his appointment to 
be a Commander of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire. In July of 
last year he received an additional honor 
at the hands of His Majesty King George 
V when he was created a Knight Com 
mander of the same order. 

A history of the bank by the well 
known Scottish author, Neil Munro, 
L.L.D., is at present in course of prepara- 
tion. It will review the progress of its 
subject in peace and war, through old 
time jealousies and party feuds, Jacobite 
scares, financial crises, and Armageddon. 
It is sure to be a record worthy of the 
theme, and its publication will be a no 
table addition to Scottish records. Mean- 
time congratulations are due the bank in 
this interesting year which marks the 
two-hundredth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment. The traditions of its past will 
doubtless be an inspiration in the days to 


come. 
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NATIONAL BANK DIVISION MEETING 


(Continued 


[he provision in section 5219, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, that states 
nust not tax the shares of national banks 
nore than other moneyed capital; and 
he Fourteenth Amendment to the Con 
titution. 

He warned the bankers that this win 
er tax commissioners of a number of 
tates will probably attack the first safe 
suard, in Congress. He urged that the 
pposition to such attacks be very active 

“Yet,” he said, “we cannot simply 
bstruct We should point out how 
the additional public revenue that will 
indoubtedly be needed can best be 
raised.” The substitute he suggested was 
the income tax 

“We agree,’ he concluded, “do we 
not, that in the interest of all classes of 
banks, the national safeguards against 
wver-taxation should be maintained as 
they are. . We agree that states that 
find their revenue likely to be impaired 

have a considerable choice of sub 
stitutes they can tax. 

“I am sure, too, that we all agree upon 
the grave importance of the issue, and 
that if it comes to controversy we shall 
every one of us take part, and show how 
necessary to the highest integrity of our 
banking system are the existing national 
safeguards against excessive taxation. 


NOT IN THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


“The problem that confronts every 
credit officer,” said M. H. Cahill, presi 
dent Utica National Bank and Trust 
Company, Utica, N. Y., in speaking on 
“The Financial Statement-—Its Purpose 
and Character,” “is threefold: First, he 
must by investigation satisfy himself 
that the credit applicant has sufficient 
current resources to insure the payment 
of the loan when due; second, he must 
further satisfy himself that future busi- 
ness conditions are going to be such 

that this particular transaction can 
be carried out successfully; third, he 
must investigate and satisfy himself of 
9 


tro! 


n page 61 1) 


the character and capacity of the indi 
vidual or individuals involved.” 

To accomplish the first, said Mr 
Cahill, the credit man must see that 
the surplus in the statement represents 
an actual net balance of profits over and 
ibove reserves. He must thoroughly 
analyze the item “bills receivable,” to 
determine what proportion is represent 
ed by current bills, what by past duc 
claims, and what by overdrawn accounts 
of officers. Finally, he must see whether 
the goods covered in the inventory ar 
current goods or whether they are car 
ried over goods which are out of style 

But, even then, he has still failed to 
investigate “the most important factor 
f the entire credit investigation, namé¢ 
ly, the character and integrity of th 
personnel of the credit applicant 

“The financial statement furnishes a 
sound and scientific method for the in 
vestigation of the financial status of a 


credit applicant. But we must never 
forget that the financial statement is 
not conclusive in itself Without 


character and integrity in the individual, 
the financial statement is of small use, 
regardless of the ratio of assets and li 


abilities. 


e 
£ 
i 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


At the close of the session, the follow 
ing officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, Elmer A 
Onthank, president Safety Fund Na 
tional Bank, Fitchburg, Mass.; vice- 
president, E. H. Sensenich, president 
West Coast National Bank, Portland, 
Ore.: and members of the executive 
committee—-E. $. Wolfe, president First 
National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Alan T. Bowler, vice-president Ameri 
can Exchange National Bank, Greens 
boro, N. C.; Gwynn F. Patterson, vice 
president Indiana National Bank, In 
dianapolis, Ind.; Arch W. Anderson, 
vice-president and cashier Los Angeles 
First National Trust and Savings Bank, 
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Los Angeles, Calif.; Robert Strickland, 
Jr., vice-president Fourth National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga.: and A. O. Wilson, 
vice-president State National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Onthank was born on April 5, 
1870, at West Newton, Mass 

He has worked for only two banks 
during his career. For nine years, be- 
ginning as a messenger in 1888, he was 
with the Blackstone National Bank, 
Boston. 

In 1897 he was appointed cashier of 


the Safety Fund National Bank o 
Fitchburg. He held that position unti 
1904, when he was made president « 
the bank, which latter position he stil 
holds. 

He has twice been president of th 
Massachusetts Bankers Association. H 
was also chairman of the Stockholder 
Advisory Committee of the Federal Re 
serve Bank of Boston from 1922 to 1925 
He was elected vice-president of th: 
National Bank Division at the Lo 


Angeles convention last year 


STATE BANK DIVISION MEETING 


(Continued from page 615) 


and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
to the credit clearing house examiner 
idea. This idea cannot be brought about 
through voluntary associations, but the 
banking departments of state and nation 
can bring it about by the simple act of 
permanently locating examiners in bank- 
ing districts around commercial centers 
and making them responsible for the 
banks within such districts. . . . 

The results of such a plan would be 
about as follows: 

Responsibility would be localized on 
the examiner for his district. The test 
of his efficiency would be in the sound- 
ness of the banks in his district, not in 
the number of examinations he makes. 
He could not pass the buck. 

Instead of being merely an irrespon- 
sible critic, the examiner would become 
a co-partner in effect with the bankers 
of his district. 

It would make the establishment of a 
credit bureau automatic. The examiner 
would become his own credit bureau, for, 
examining all the banks, he could easily 
card-index the borrowers of the district. 

He could give his attention to the 
very weak banks, leaving the strong 
banks for merely perfunctory calls. In- 
stead of devoting his whole time to au- 
diting, more and more of it would be 
given to supervision. 

Finally, living at home the examiner 





would be more contented, which, i1 
turn, would make him more efficient. 


FREMONT GIVES IT A TRIAL 


“In order to demonstrate the feasibil 
ity of this plan,” continued Mr 
Stephens, “an experimental district has 
been set up at Fremont, Neb., known 
as the “First Nebraska Bankers Credit 
Clearing House Association.” It is th 
first attempt in the United States t 
utilize the advantages of the city clear 
ing house with examiner through the 
legally established banking department 

“The state examiner assigned to this 
territory lives in Fremont. He has been 
provided an office and a secretary by the 
bankers of the district, who are united 
into an association with the above title 
for credit clearing house purposes. 

“This association is wholly voluntary, 
co-operating with the examiner and for 
the purpose of aiding him in an advisory 
way whenever called upon to do so in 
difficult cases that come under his super- 
vision. 

“The district includes all state banks, 
of course, because the bankers of the 
district are as much concerned about the 
weak banks as they are about the strong 
ones, and the examiner, of course, exam 
ines them all because he is a state exam 
iner assigned to this district. 
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“It is hoped that within a few months 
rom the date of the organization of this 
listrict, the system will be effectively 
vorking with a complete credit bureau 
1 Operation and possibly with an as 
stant, furnished by the association, ac 
mpanying the examiner merely for the 
urpose of aiding banks here and there 
o carry out the findings of the examiner, 
vhatever they may be 

“The credit bureau will be established 

the same time, under the supervision 
f this assistant. The information 
sathered from bankers and from the 
xaminer will sufhce to spot every dupli 
ite borrower and classify him. This in 
ormation will be given only where it is 
veeded and to those who are interested 

“What we are attempting to do in 
this district, with great promise of re 
sults, can be done by banking depart 
nents throughout the United States 
without practically any additional legis 
ation The only thing necessary to 
hange is the viewpoint of the commis 
sioners themselves.” 


THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW 


The address of O. Howard Wolfe, 
cashier Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., was one long 
protest against “Archaic Court Decisions 
Affecting Check Collections.” 

His text was the now famous Malloy 
case, in which Malloy Brothers sued the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond to 
recover $9000, the amount of a check 
drawn to their order on a state bank in 
North Carolina. The check was de 
posited with the Federal Reserve bank, 
sent by it to the drawee bank, was re 
mitted for by the drawee bank with a 
draft on another North Carolina bank 
Before this draft could be collected, 
however, the drawee bank failed. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the 
Federal Reserve bank should have ac 
cepted nothing but cash in payment, 
and was therefore liable. Many other 
similar cases have been similarly de- 
cided. 


Mr. Wolfe pointed out many incon- 


sistencies in the decision, among them 
the fact that the court evidently accept 
ed this payment of checks in cash as a 
banking custom, whereas no bank ever 
sends out by mail a check for collection 
with the request that it be remitted for 
in cash, nor does any country bank s 
remit 

There is no need to multiply exam- 
ples. One suffices to show the need for 
some change. To get at the root of the 
trouble, Mr. Wolfe recommended uni 
form legislation by all the states on the 
collection of checks, similar to the Uni 
form Negotiable Instruments Act. 

“Banking practice,” he said “is sufh 
ciently well established to warrant the 
enactment of uniform legislation by the 
various states. Such legislation should 
be comprehensive and inclusive, and it 
should be devised with due respect to 
the rights of all parties concerned in 
check collection. It must do no violence 
to established economic and _ business 
practice. Primarily it should be the 
purpose of such legislation to correct the 
inequities and limitations of common 
law based on court decisions which aré 
clearly archaic and out of harmony with 
modern business and banking require 
ments 

“Clearly it is the duty of the Ameri 
can Bankers Association, through its 
various legislative committees and sec 
tions, and with the aid of state associa 
tions, to prepare and present the neces 
sary legislation as soon as possible.” 


HOW TO REVISE A REVENUE LAW 


Speaking on the “Relation of Govern 
ment to Business” Honorable Walter F 
George, United States Senator from 
Georgia, told how the new revenue law 
should be drawn up. 

“That law should first be so plain 
and direct in its terms,” he said “that 
the ordinary, average American citizen 
and average business man can under 
stand it. 

“Then the new revenue act should 
provide for a reduction in the income 





} 
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tax of corporations, from the present 
high rate in peace times of 13/2 per 
cent. to at least 10 per cent. 

“The new revenue act should wipe 
out every war-time excise tax, because 
this is peace time and there is a surplus. 

. Then, also, we should repeal out 
right the Federal estates tax.” 

Each of these suggestions was en 
thusiastically applauded 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


At the close of the meeting, the fol 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, M. H. 
Malott, president Citizens Bank, Abilene, 
Kan.; vice-president, S. J. High, presi 
dent Peoples Bank and Trust Company, 
Tupelo, Miss.; and members of the ex 
ecutive committee: Felix M. McWhirter, 
president Peoples State Bank of Indian 
apolis, Ind.; W. A. Hunt, president Citi 
zens Bank and Trust Company, Hender- 
son, N. C.; and T. C. Hammond, vice- 
president Montana Trust and Savings 
Bank, Helena, Mont. 


M. H. MALOTT 


Mr. Malott was born September 21 
1865, at Bedford, Ind. His education con 
sisted of high school and Eastman’s Bus! 
ness College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. That 
equipped him to teach for a few years i1 
a country school. 

When, however, the Citizens Bank 
was organized in Abilene in 1883, he be 
came the “bookkeeper, janitor, and gen 
eral roustabout.” He has been with th 
bank ever since. In 1895 he was mad 
cashier, and since 1911 he has been presi 
dent 

Mr. Malott is active in all civic work 
He has been treasurer of his home tow1 
for forty years. He has been president of 
the Kansas Bankers Association. He has 
been a member of the Kansas Banking 
Board. For three years he served on the 
Executive Council of the Americar 
Bankers Association, and for four years 
on the Executive Committee of the Stat 
Bank Division. Last year he was elected 
vice-president of the division, from whicl 
ofhce he succeeded to the presidency 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION MEETING 


(Continued from page 619) 


prescribe the exact method of making 
investments. . . . In such trusts there 
would be no possibility of joining in a 
trust investment pool. . . 

“Further discussion of the plan of 
pooling trust investments should be in- 
vited,” wrote Mr. Roseberry, in conclu 
sion. “They may offer some construc 
tive suggestions and -houghts for im 
proving present methods of investing 
trust funds, but I doubt whether the 
time is now ripe to either change the 
numerous laws to enable its accomplish 
ment, to win seasoned and expert trust 
men to its favor, or to convert the pub- 
lic to the idea. I can see little good that 
can actually result to the trusts or the 
trustees through such a plan. I can see 
a great deal of difficulty and many legal 
and practical obstacles.” 





MUTUAL ADMIRATION 


Instead of a third address, the Trust 
Company Division, always an innovator, 
scheduled a general discussion on “How 
the Insurance Underwriter Desires to 
Co-operate.” 

But instead of being a discussion it 
turned out to be a sort of exchange of 
compliments between the insurance men 
and the trust men. Two suggestions 
were made, both of them by the under- 
writers. 

The first was the familiar suggestion 
that the trust companies keep out of the 
insurance business, and leave it for the 
experts. 

The second was that the trust com- 
panies set up a file of the legal require 
ments of all the leading life insurance 
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mpanies. Then, said the speaker, 
when you trustee a bunch of life in 
irance policies, you can read and un 
lerstand what that particular company 
vants, comply with that request, and the 
mpanies will warm up to you and 
hink that you are on the job and know 
ow to draw trust agreements, because 
their language.” 


you ar 1s1n 


MERSHON RESIGNS 


Toward the end of the meeting Mr 
Fox announced that Leroy A. Mershon, 
deputy manager of the division, had no 
tified the officers of his intention to ten 
der his resignation, effective May 1, 
i928. There was some protest at this, 
the division being anxious to retain Mr 
Mershon, but the decision of the. execu 


tive committee to accept the resignation 





Wads finally indorsed 
VIGOROUS RESOLUTION 


The resolutions committee brought in 
only one resolution, which was adoptec 
It read, in part, as follows: 

“Whereas, it is of primary import 
tance to investment houses, banks, trust 
companies and also to the general pub 
lic, that interest, sinking fund and prin 
cipal payments on corporate obligations 
be surrounded with every safeguard, and 

“Whereas, such security can best be 
obtained by having such payments made 
to a disinterested corporate trustee 
in whose hands such payments will be 
held as a trust fund for the benefit of 
the holders of the securities . . . and 

“Whereas, the practice is growing of 
making such payments to agencies other 
than such disinterested corporate trus 
tees, and 

“Whereas, in the opinion of the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, such practice .. 
constitutes a very real danger to the 
safety and sanctity of such funds, and 

“Whereas, in the opinion of this divi 
sion the continuance of such practice 
will lead to a loss of confidence by the 
investment public in the safety of coi- 


porate obligations and thus result in a 
menace to our entire financsal structure 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that this division hereby 
puts itself on record as being unalter 


ably opposed to such practice. 
OFFICERS ELECTED 


At the close of the meeting, the fol 
lowing ofhcers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, W. S. 
McLucas, chairman of the board Com 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; vice-president, James H. Perkins, 
president Farmers Loan and_ Trust 
Company, New York City; and mem 
bers of the executive committee: Thomas 
C. Hennings, vice-president Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; W. M 
Baldwin, vice-president Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank Tay 
lor, vice-president Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, Chicago, IIl.; Henry L 
Servoss, vice-president United Stars 
Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York City: and Leo S. Chandler, vic 
president California Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif 

Mr. McLucas was born on July 28, 
1875, at Newcastle, Ind. Soon there 
after, his family moved to Nebraska, 
where he attended school and the state 
university. 

He is another example of the man wh« 
entered banking ac the top. After try 
ing tne livestock commission business, 
serving as a court reporter, and organ 
izing a livestock commission and loan 
corporation, he gained control of th« 
Merchants Bank of St. Joseph, and be 
came its vice-president and cashier, in 
1908 


He moved up one notch, to first vice 
president in 1912, consolidated the bank 
with the First National in the same year, 
and then, three years later went to Kan 
sas City as vice-president of the Com 
merce Trust Company. He was elected 
president in 1917. 

In 1921, however, he moved to New 
York, as vice-president of the National 
City Bank. The next year the Commerce 
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Trust, having merged with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Kansas 
City, enticed him back to his old position 


as president. 


the position he now holds 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION MEETING 


(Continued 


the banks; (b) spreading in the com- 
munity the gospel of sound thrift and in- 
telligent fiduciary banking; (c) eliminat- 
ing programs and practically all other 
uhdesirable ‘complimentary’ advertis 
ing; (d) saving advertising expense; and 
(e) producing substantial new business 
for the participating institutions. 

“Here is the way the plan operates: 

“Each participating bank is repre 
sented by one of its officers on a com 
mittee known as the associated banks’ 
advertising committee. This committe 
meets at lunch every Tuesday and swaps 
experiences had during the week with in 
dustrious advertising salesmen, discusses 
general policies, new plans, advertising 
copy, applications for so-called ‘compli 
mentary or ‘graft’ advertising, and other 
essential details. 

“The arrangement between the banks 
is quite informal and can be discontinued 
at any time, except insofar as the sev 
eral banks are jointly obligated on con 
tracts. And nothing in the arrangement 
interferes with or in any way affects the 
advertising policies of the 
participating institutions, or the individ 
uality of their advertising. Nor does 
the arrangement prevent any of the 
banks from conducting whatever inde 
pendent advertising it may desire to 
carry, whether it be on behalf of its 
savings department, its trust depart 
ment, or any other department or fea 
ture of its service. 

“The joint advertising in the New 
Orleans dailies appears according to a 
definite schedule, and one advertisement 
is published every business day in the 
year. Each advertisement occupies 
space of approximately 450 lines, or 
three columns in width by about ten 
inches in depth. 


respective 


Irom 


page 624) 

“The arrangements for the 
tion of copy are very simple: 
vertising department of each 


prepara 
the ad 
bank in 


turn takes charge of the preparation of 
d 


the copy for two months 

“One of the functions 
Orleans Associated Banks’ 
Committee is to eliminate 
of ‘graft’ as space in p year 
books, church bulletins, school and club 
papers, fraternal publications, catalogues, 
etc., ad infinitum, ad nauseum. Every 
ipplication for this form of ‘advertising’ 
is required to be made 
submitted to some member of the 
mittee, who, in turn, presents it for con 
sideration at the next meeting, where 
in due course it usually is swiftly but 
painlessly decapitated 

“The actual cost of the joint advertis 
ing campaign in the New Orleans news 
papers approximates $1000 per month, 
r $12,000 per year. Each bank pays 
1 proportion of l, based ap 


t a time 
of the New 
Advertising 
gentle forms 
rograms, 


in writing, and 
com 


this total, | 
proximately on the proportion that its 
deposits bear to the total deposits of all 
the banks 

“By this means the New Orleans 
banks are telling the New Orleans pub 
lic the story of continuous, intelligent 
thrift, and the story of competent and 
confidential fiduciary service in a big, 
continuously, logical 
Moreover, the banks 


larger 


broadminded way, 
ly and effectively. 
space in the 


are thus getting 


newspapers at a considerable saving in 
individual cost. 


“Obviously, advertise 


because the 
ments are not keyed, and are all neces 
sarily general in their nature, it is im 
possible to trace specific results from 
this advertising, but the New Orleans 
banks are well satisfied with the appar 


Three years later he was 
elected chairman of the board, which is 
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nt results 
indefinitely. 
“For, in advertising to the people of 
their city and state in the co-operative 
nethod described, the New Orleans 
yanks believe that, while serving them- 
selves, they are also performing a worth 
while public service in a larger, broader, 
ind more altruistic sense, a service that 
will produce future dividends in a pros- 
perous, substantial, and intelligent cit 


and propose to continue 


izenship 


THE CAUSE OF DECLINING PROFITS 
In discussing “Declining Income and 
Rising Banking Costs,” Honorable John 
S. Love, superintendent of banks of the 
State of Mississippi, favorite 
subject of bankers. No convention of 
the A. B. A. 
. has been without its address on 
ect. Mr. Love did not find the 
problem at all diffcult—in theory. 
“The figures of the Federal Reserve 
Board,” he said, “indicate that 
the gross earnings of banks in the system 
increased during the last half of 1926, 
the net earnings diminished. During the 
first half of 1926, the net profits of the 


chose the 


ast three 


for the years, 


while 


member banks of the system averaged 
9.34 per cent., but in the last half of 
the year their net profits, nothwithstand 
ing the larger gross earnings, 
to the rate of 8.52 per cent 
“Three elements have 
cause a reduction in the net 
First, 


increased expenses; and 


de cre ased 


combined to 
1 

marked 

reduced in 


earnings of banks: 


come; second, 
third, losses 
“In my judgment the remedy for the 
first two lies in adding a reasonable 
service charge for handling unprofitable 
accounts and transacting miscellaneous 
business of a non-lucrative nature. 
“Close and supervision 
a weeding out of the inefficient and those 
temperamentally unfit for banking busi 
of the atmosphere 


careful 


ness . . . eradication 


of easy credit—these will take care of 
the third. . . 

“A bank should be so operated,” said 
Mr. Love, in conclusion, “as to furnish 
a practical illustration of the finest and 
best of modern methods and twentieth 
eficiency. As the structure 
generally symbolizes 
strength, stability, and permanence in the 
eyes of the public, so tl 
itselt 
criterion by which all 


century 
which 


nouses it 


1@ practices of 
should 
other business en 


community may DK 


the institution furnish a 
terprises in the 
judged 

THE NEW OFFICERS 

At the close of thé m, the fol 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, O. Howard 
Wolfe, cashier Philadelphia-Girard Na 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.: vi 
president, William F. Augustine, vice 
president National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Mass.; members of the ex« 

mmittee, C. A. Chapman, president 
First National Bank, Rochester, Minn., 
and Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president 
Hibernia Bank and Trust 
New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Wolfe was born 
1882, in Philadelphia 
with the Bryn Mawr National Bank, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., and the Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, in 1911 he 
became the first secretary of the Clearing 
House Section of the A. B. A.., 
in this position until 1915 

Then he returned to the Philadelphia 
National, as assistant cashier from 1915 
to 1917, and as cashier from 1917 to 
1918. The years 1918-1919 he 
in war work, as chief secretary, Bureau 
7. Mm GC. A: A. EP 


returned to his job as 


sess 


ullvée 


Company, 


m January 


After working 


serving 


spent 


of Personnel, 


After that he 


cashier of the Philadelphia National 
Bank. When the Philadelphia National 


t 
merged with the Girard, he was made 
cashier of the new bank, which position 
he now holds 
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SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 


(Continued from page 628) 


is that those schools which, through lack 
of interest, too great inertia, misunder- 
standing of meaning, or for any other 
reason, have refused or neglected to in- 
stall school savings, shall do so at the 
earliest practicable time, so that the 
children, who yearly are crowding from 
the schools into industry, shall not be 
handicapped at the very beginning of 
their careers by lack of information 
which, if possessed, would be basic to 
their professional or business 
and which is the only certain guaranty 
to personal success and consequent con- 


tent and happiness.” 


careers, 


SWINDLING BECOMES A BUSINESS 

“Gold Brick Financing” takes over 
$1,000,000,000 from the American pub 
lic every year, said Harry W. Riehl, 
general manager Better Business Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“Highly organized effort is utilized by 
stock crooks to get this enormous sum 
of money each year. These crooks go to 
school, they swap ‘sucker lists,’ learn the 
very rudiments of gold brick financing 
through the study and the application of 
the various ‘types of fraud’ which they 
employ. 

* “Sucker lists’ are a part of the stock 
in trade of the modern day stock job- 
ber. The ‘suckers’ are now listed under 
the new sobriquet of ‘lily... The gather- 
ing of these sucker lists is now a regu’ 
lar business and names of ‘lillies, are 
bought and sold like cattle, at so much 
per head. 

“Stock promoters proceed on the old 
theory of ‘once a sucker always a 
sucker.” 

“It is this theory that gives rise to 
that type of fraud known as ‘reloading.’ 
Reloading is nothing in the world but 


taking advantage of the fact that the 
victim is already in the toils of the stock 
promoter and that he will spend more of 
his money in an attempt to get out.... 


I have actual cases in my files in St. 
Louis to show that original victims of a 
stock fraud have been ‘reloaded’ as high 
is eight and nine times.” 

Most of the swindling schemes,’ said 
Mr. Riehl, are simply variations of old 
schemes. The pie and sandwich vend- 
ing machine, the Ponzi Plan, the endless 
chain system of selling—all are merely 
glorified’ editions of the “blind pool” 
scheme. He named the better known 
types of fraud: “Bucket shops, boiler 
rooms, blind pools, tipster sheets, mer- 
gers, fractional share schemes, switch- 
ing, reloading, one call system, the tele 
phone razz, the tap system, puts and 
calls, stockholders’ committees, dynamit- 
ing.” 

The “financial triumvirate” of the 
stock jobbing field, however, are the 
bucket shop, the sucke: list, and the 
phone room. Fraud prevention men 
develop a sense for detecting them like 
the reporter's “nose for news.” Mr 
Riehl gave an example of how he had 
suspected an office merely because of 
the sound of the name on the door, and 
upon investigation found it to be the of 
fices of a group of fraudulent stock pro 
moters. 

“The Better Business Bureaus scat 
tered through the country,” said Mr 
Riehl, “used the slogans “Get the Facts,’ 
‘Before you Invest—TInvestigate, and 
‘Know Your Broker or Banker.” Back 
these slogans is a tremendous 
volume of publicity and educational 
matter that has as its purpose the edu 
cating of the public to a recognition of 
the type of fraud, or, to the realization, 


ing up 


through innate suspicion, that the 
scheme presented is such as to warrant 
an investigation through the banker, 


other business institution in 
has the 


broker, or 


which the customer necessary 
confidence. 

“Crooks cannot sell to people who 
ridicule them or who listen to their 


stories with suspicion. It is this prin 


sea? 
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THE PETROLEUM BUILDING 


A Twenty-one Story Office Building, Home of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Houston, Texas 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Share in the Profits 
of the Leading 
Canadian Banks 


Practically the entire banking business of the great, expand- 
ing Dominion of Canada is concentrated in the 9 banks whose 
stocks underlie Canadian Bank Stock Trust Shares, an Invest- 
ment Trust of United States Shares Corporation. 















Diversified Investment 


United States Shares Corporation buys blocks of stock, total- 
ing 58 shares, in the 9 Canadian Banks listed below, and 
deposits these stocks, plus a cash fund of one thousand dollars 
($1,000) to provide for the exercise of stock subscription rights, 
in identical units, with the Empire Trust Company, New York, 
Trustee. One thousand Canadian Bank Stock Trust Shares 
are issued against every unit deposited. 


















The Bank of Montreal The Imperial Bank of Canada 


The Royal Bank of Canada The Dominion Bank 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce The Bank of Toronto 
The Bank of Nova Scotia Standard Bank of Canada 


Banque Canadienne Nationale 






Canadian Bank Stock Trust Shares afford the investor the 
opportunity to share in the prosperity of Canada—all of 
Canada—through a participation in the profits of the nine 
banks which serve, for the most part, the entire business 
interests of the Dominion. 








PRICE AT THE MARKET 
About $2034 Per Share 


Circular MB-70-D on Request 


United States Shares Corporation 


50 Broadway 
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ciple that has caused American business 
retail, wholesale, manufacturing, and 

financial—to establish Better Business 

Bureaus throughout the country. 

“It has been well said that ‘suspicion 
is the consumer's natural defense against 
When this innate quality 
human 


exploitation.” 
yf suspicion, inherent in every 
being, is pr with the 
definiteness through education; when it 
is directed against the foes of honest 
financing: then the same knowledge of 
gold brick financing that enables the stock 
jobber to get his $1,000,000,000 a year 
from the American public, can be used 


to protect his victims against this annual 


vided necessary 


loss.” 
COST FINDING, COMPETITION, CO 
OPERATION 


Stephen I. Miller, national educational 
director American Institute of Banking, 
spoke on “Fundamentals in Savings 
Banking.” 

“Cost finding, business administration, 
and price determination,” he said, con 
stitute trinity of industrial 


the prog 
ress. 


“The fact 


men 


not most, 
their costs 
one might expect 
after some experience in the business 
field. However, is brought 
face to face with the lamentable fact that 


many, 11 


that 
business do not know 
would be 


iwMout what 


when one 
many bankers do not know the costs of 
must be that 
long road to travel be 


banking, recognized 
there remains a 
fore business assumes a scientific basis 
“Not es intelligent price de 
termination depend upon a knowledge 
economic administra 
business is in large part de 


only d 


of costs, but the 
tion of any 
pendent upon comparative cost findings. 
Banking offers no exception to the 

rule and the bankers of the United 
States might profitably co-operate in the 
equipment necessary to reveal the best 
and most economical practises in their 
profession. 
“Not only does cost accounting de 
termine the profitableness of a particular 
account, but also it makes it possible to 


evaluate the economic importance of an 
entire department or line of business. . . . 

“As far as the bank is concerned, 
the determination of department costs 
is fairly simple. Some bankers feel 
that cost competition is more intensive in 
banking than in other business lines. This 
conclusion is doubtful, but it must be 
recognized that competition is a very 
substantial factor, even in banking 

“Banks are subject t 
of competition 

“1. In the first place, 
competition in 


sem 


kinds 


) several 


there may hb 
service. 

In the second place, banks may 
compete for the product which they deal 
in, namely deposits. This is accomplished 
by an interest rate on long time ac 
counts 

“3. In the third place, banks may com 
pete for loans. This can be done by vari 
ations in the loan rate or by the 
ance of undue risks. . . 

“Enough has been said to make cer 
tain that the chiet problems in 
banking today is competition. And, we 
may add that oft-times it is the unintell: 
gent kind. Strange to say, as high gradk 
a man as the banker is, he does not, as 

analyze his costs of doing busi 

It is not enough simply to analyz 
the cost of carrying individual accounts 
the entire business of the bank should bs 
analyzed in order to determine if th 
deposits are paying for themselves. This 
is the first step in the establishment of 
t reasonable interest rate. This is the 
same problem that we meet out in th 
Pacific Northwest lumber 
mills, without knowing their costs, estab 
lish prices that are ruinous to the entire 
industry. Without fear of contradic 
tion, it may be emphasized that at this 
very point we find the cause for over 
producing and underbidding. Here is 
the more education in the 
entire field of business. 

“There is but 
problem of cut-throat 
that is by co-operation 
tion 
avoid the evils of unreasonable elimina 
tion, but not so much as to discount ad 


accept 


one of 


a rule, 


ness 


where many 


reason for 


one way to meet the 
competition, and 


. The 


co-operation to 


solu 


rests in enough 
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ministrative progress and offend public 
and professional ethics. It is at this 
point that the new type of business man 
is being evolved; it is the reason for the 
emergence of a new profession; it is the 
chief benefit to be derived from meetings 
of this kind. Therefore, get together or 
suffer the economic consequences.” 


NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN 


At the close of the ssesion, the follow- 
ing ofhcers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, George L. 
Woodward, treasurer South Norwalk 
Savings Bank, South Norwalk, Conn.; 
vice-president, Taylor R. Durham, vice 
president Chattanooga Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; additional members of the execu 
tive committee: Arlan W. Converse, 
vice-president and cashier First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Henry 
R. Kinsey, comptroller Williamsburg 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
Louis Betz, treasurer State Savings 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


GEORGE L. WOODWARD 


Mr. Woodward was born in Norwalk, 
Conn. He attended the public schools 
there, and then started up the ladder 
of success as a clerk in the National 
Bank of Norwalk. He was next made 
teller. In 1918 he was made a director 
of the bank; in 1920 vice-president; and 
in 1924, president. Later he became 
secretary and treasurer of the South 
Norwalk Savings Bank 

His progress in the state association 
has been just as regular and steady as 
his work within the bank. For fifteen 
years he has been a member of New 
York Chapter of the A. I. B. In 1923-24 
he was treasurer of the Connecticut 
Savings Banks Association. In 1925 he 
advanced to vice-presidency of that asso 
ciation, and in 1926 to the presidency 

So, too, in the A. B. A. Mr. Wood 
ward was a member of the executive 
committee of the Savings Bank Division 
in 1924: in 1926 he was elected vice- 
president of the division; and this year 
he advanced to the presidency. 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION MEETING 


(Continued from page 632) 


in touch with the school authorities in 
order that talks should be presented to 
the pupils from year to year.” 


THE JOB OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


“Yes” was Haynes McFadden’s an- 
swer to the question “Should there be a 
Limit to the Variety of Associations’ 
Activities?” on which subject he led a 
discussion. Mr. McFadden is secretary 
Georgia Bankers Association. 

The most important things for a state 
association to do, he said, are the pri- 
mary functions—organization of county 
associations for service charges, protect- 
ing banks from criminal attacks, giving 
legal advice to member banks, legisla- 
tion, Federal Reserve relations, and edu- 
cation in thrift and savings. 


Secondary in importance are the ac 
tivities which contribute principally to 
the public good—agriculture, good 
roads, co-operation with chambers of 
commerce and civic enterprises. 

It is in the miscellaneous field that 
most associations make their mistakes 
“It is my opinion,” said Mr. McFadden, 
“that no association should become a 
department store and engage in the sale 
of typewriters, adding machines, sta- 
tionery, deposit slips, blank checks and 
other supplies. - 


A JUNIOR BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


“The state associations,” said Robert 
E. Wait, secretary Arkansas Bankers 
Association, in the discussion on “The 
Young Banker Behind the Grilles— 
What Can We do for Him,” so far have 
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been directing their attention almost en 
tirely to work beneficial for the bank, 
the executive, and the director. 

“We believe the young man and 
woman back of the grille in Arkansas 
should have the same opportunity for 
nspiration and learning as the execu’ 
tives and the directors have through the 
Arkansas Bankers Association. 

“So a number of years ago there was 
ganized in our state what we know as 
the Junior Bankers Section of the Ar- 
kansas Bankers Association.” 

This section, Mr. Wait continued, is 
ganized just like the parent associa- 
tion. It has its own officers, and it has 
its Own meetings and a one-day annual 
convention. In addition, the section is 
sponsoring the spread of A. I. B. educa 
tional courses all over the state. 

“We look upon them as the hope of 
the banks,” said Mr Watt, in conclu 
sion, “and we believe every young man 
ind woman is entitled to the inspiration 


of an opportunity just as the senior 
bankers have, going away once a year 
and attending his or her own meeting.” 

At the close of the session, the fol 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, W. A 
Philpott, secretary Texas Bankers As 
sociation; first vice-president, Frank 
Warner, secretary lowa Bankers Asso 
ciation; second vice-president, M. A 
Graettinger, secretary Illinois Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Philpott’s career is unusual. Theré 
is not record of his having worked in a 
bank. He was born on September 17 
1885, in St. Jo, Texas. 

After he was graduated from thé 
University of Texas, he served as a re 
porter on the San Antonio Express, night 
editor of the Austin Statesman, and 
later as editor of the Texas Bankers 
Record. From this last position he was 
elevated in 1916 to the secretaryst 


hip ol 
the association 
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$2.50 


Written for bankers—by a banker 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
| ACCEPTANCES 


AND 


ANALYSIS OF CREDIT STATEMENTS 


} 
(Third edition revised and enlarged) | 
| 


THE 


By Wiruiam H. Knirrin, Jr. 


Outlines briefly the basic processes by which the 
worth of Commercial Paper may be determined. 


Analyzes 46 actual statements submitted by 
brokers, including every sort of business from a 
cold storage house to a hat factory. | 


Order on 5 days’ approval from 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
71 Murray Street, New York 





$2.50 | 


























Are these Books in your banking library? B( 


101 Window Displays 
By M. E. CHASE 
A book of suggestions for window 
displays in which every branch of bank- 
ing is included. The properties neces 
sary may be obtained in towns as small 
as 5000. $5.00 


Recollections of a 


. at 4: 5 5 Busy Life 


Clearing and Collection of 
Checks 








. - By James B. Forcan By Wa ter E. Spaur, Ph.D. d All 
\ z _ A treatise on the development of the dignity; , 
present clearing and collection system. happens. 
$7.50 Trust C 
The life story of one of -rica’s bank- ° ° 2 quitable 
e life story one of America’s bank Encyclopedia of Banking oe 
ers. A limited number of copies available and Finance - 
of an edition, autographed and bound in By Gitenn G. Munn Td 
} O 
-athe ty, Every term, expression or phrase : 
leather. $6.00 used in banking and finance, and in in t 
commercial contacts with banking 1s = 
listed in this book; not a dictionary 1S, 
definition but an adequate explanation. ae 
$10.00 ae t 
banking 
Bank Agricultural Depart- Anyt 
ment or proh: 


By R. A. Warp 


Shows the bank in an agricultural 
district how to serve the farming in 
terests of the community $1.25 


make a 
but seld 
at that 
putedly 


The Women’s Department 
And 


By ANNE SEWARD 











aye book is a necessity to banks vi * it, an 
that are contemplating organization of The Bank Credit Investigator ¢ ] 
this 7 artment, and is full of ideas for " - These 
se already organized $1.25 By Russeit F. Pruppen press D 
Elements of Foreign Tells in as concise a manner as possible to youl 
Exch what problems the young man will meet in yourself 
a xcnange a bank credit department. Advice as to . \f 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER steps to be taken in a credit investigation OF cc 
\ good working knowledge of the and analyzation of a credit risk. $1.50 sting by 
ubject be gained in a few hours 
ym this ‘Tittle book. $1.60 
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The Paying Teller’s Depart- 
ment 











Of the few books entirely devoted to 


























Pay 4 Mi r ~, AY . 
By GLtenn G. Munn this subject, this is a safe investment; His mou 
Presents the functions of the paying 205 pages, with 100 pages of actual state From mi 
teller and related departments in every ments completely analyzed on facing 

phase—whether in a city or country bank, pages. $2.50 Of all tl 

a the East or West. A reference ae 
book on checks and disposition New Business Department 1 never 
of money $1.25 (And dc 

; By T. D. MacGrecor Who d 
As a complete description of how to O Oo Ort 
° conduct a publicity and new business r actec 
Bank Credit Methods and a “j department in any bank, large or small, The wai 
- this book serves as an excellent guide. 
Practice . 

By T. LK EE $1.25 But let 
sy ~ ee AVANAUGH “ on 
ae “on of a credit Ai Cause and Prevention of This “be 

Description of the operation of a credit ‘ Nor wit 
department, useful not only to the banker & Bank Defalcations i 
but also to the business executive in Ss p 


By M. K. Fow ter 
Written to point out to bank direc- 
tors and officers their responsibility for 
the prevention of defalcations $1.50 


He’s ver 
In films, 


But 
71 Murray St., New York on to 


learning the banker’s attitude on credit 
risks. $2.50 
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THESE BANKERS GET THE RAZZ 


All reports to the contrary, every now and then some banker flings aside his cloak c 


dignity; tosses his high hat into the air; and breaks forth in mirth 
What occurs when Don Knowlton, of the publicity 
and Arthur 


happens. 


Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 


And something always 
department of the Unio 
advertising manager of the 


DeBebian, 


Equitable Trust Company of New York, break forth simultaneously, is These Bankers (Bankers 


Publishing Company, $1) 


T doesn’t seem possible, of course-— 
in fact, it isn’t possible—but here it 
is, ready to lay before your very 

eyes—two bankers being funny about 
banking. 

Anybody can be funny about politics 
or prohibition; it isn’t even very hard to 
make a joke about editors or lawyers; 
but seldom does anyone dare to poke fun 
at that eminently respectable and re- 
putedly mirthless figure—the banker. 

And here are two bankers doing 
it, and doing it successfully, in 
These Bankers, which is to be off the 
press December 1, just in time to present 
to your relatives, friends, enemies, or 
yourself, for Christmas. 

Of course they take away part of the 
sting by “Tradition” 


A banker is supposed to be 

A man of utmost dignity 

Whose high silk hat and long black coat 
Distinguish him from common folk. 

His haughty mien and frozen face 
Should fit his station and his place- 

His mouth be rounded to an “O” 


From many years of saying “No.” 


Of all the bankers I have met, 

I never saw a banker yet 

(And don’t believe one can be found) 
Who dressed or spoke or froze or frowned 
Or acted or behaved, in fact, 

The way he was supposed to act. 
But let us treat with charity 

This “banker” of mythology. 

Nor with the light of truth assail 
This product of a fairy tale— 

He’s very useful in this age, 

In films, and books, and on the stage. 


But after this brief apology, they go 
on to have a perfectly glorious time, 


razzing everything and everybody in th 
banking business, from the ofhce boy ti 
the chairman of the board, from th« 
women’s department to the business foré 
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Rule 1 for employes’ contest for new 
business: The use of firearms, brass 
knuckles, etc. is prohibited except 
when the prospect is known to be a 
depositor of another bank 


publicity department of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, omits in 
the verses or sketches, Arthur DeBebian, 
advertising manager of the Equitable 
(Continued on page 776) 
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SHOP TALK 


E just can’t resist saying a little 

more about These Bankers, about 
which we trust you've been reading on 
page 1 of Books for Bankers. Technically, 
we don’t know much about it. It may 
be bound in pink cambric, like our child- 
hood scrapbooks, and it may be 5000 
pages long—we hope it is, in fact—but 
it’s really the cleverest thing we've seen 
since we threw away the reportorial 
walking shoes and started associating 
with bankers. And for one dollar— 
well, if the whole office isn’t overflow- 
ing with orders within a week, we shall 
go back to our original opinion of bank- 


ers, after all. 


WILLIAM H. Kniffin, whose books on 
practical banking are always in demand, 
has finished a complete revision of his 
book, The Savings Bank and Its Practi- 
cal Work, and the new edition will be 
off the press shortly. Copies of the old 
edition, which has been out of print for 
some time, have been selling for as high 
as $14 at the second hand book shops. 

Already we have received a number 
of orders for this book which we will 
fill immediately when copies are received. 
If you wish a copy of The Savings Bank 
and Its Practical Work as soon as pos: 
sible send in your order now and you 
will be assured of an early copy. 


WW 


Mk. Kniffin is now at work revising an- 
other of his books, The Practical Work 
of a Bank, which will be published in its 
revised edition within a few months. 
Almost every day we receive a request 
for this book, which has also been out 
of print for some time. We will put 


you on the waiting list for this one, too, 
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if you want to be certain of receiving 
one of the revised copies. 


THE meaning of a bank statement has 
always been a deep, dark mystery to the 
layman, but that he would like to find 
out what it is all about is evidenced by 
the number of orders we receive from 
non-bankers for How to Analyze a 
Bank's Statement, a reprint from the 
“Bank Credit Problems Department” of 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

re 

a 
THE annual meeting of the Association 
of Bank Women, which meets each year 
in conjunction with the American 
Bankers Association, gets bigger and bet- 
ter each year. The number of women 
in banking is increasing constantly, as the 
number of women who transact their 
own banking business grows. 

The Women’s Department, by Anne 
Seward (Bankers Publishing Company, 
$1.25) tells how to organize the 
woman's department and get worth-while 
accounts from women. It is of value to 
every woman banker in charge of a 
woman's department. 


We 


EVERYONE who has read Your Money's 
Worth by Chase and Schlink will enjoy 
this review of it from the Buffalo Arts 
Journal: 


Would anybody walk a mile 
To buy a certain cigarette? 
Is Queen Marie's persuasive smile 
With her O. K. a cinch to get? 
What is the sense of Blisterine 
When acid can be had so cheap? 
And why go in for mist de chine 
With wool still growing on the sheep? 
Ah, these be haunting, hateful fears 
Awakened by these ruthless men, 
And these be sad and graceless years 
With every store a robber’s den. 
You shell out gold to pep your gas 
A pinch of salt would do as well! 
Who does not feel a sickly ass 
As they elucidate the sell? 
Ah, give us back our simple trust 
In soap for skin we'd love to touch; 
In soup that makes us wise and just 
As well as curing hives and such; 
Tell us of tooth-paste, good for gout, 
Rede us that rune of beauty clay; 
Give us the antidote for doubt— 
Let us be happy one more day. 
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Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








INVESTMENTS ABROAD. By A. Emil 
Davies. New York: A. W. Shaw 
Company. $4.15. 


IN view of the fact that the United 
States has only recently taken over the 
role of universal investor and lender, this 
book should prove unusually interesting 
to those of this country who are leaders 
in that role—the bankers. Especially 
should it prove valuable since its author 
is an unquestioned authority on the sub- 
ject—president the First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Limited, London; a 
Fellow in the Royal Economic Society; 
formerly lecturer on business finance in 
the University of Leeds; financial editor 
the New Statesman, London; and, in his 
own words, “an habitual investor.” 

Beginning with a history of the origin 
of the “Bourse,” as the stock exchange 
is called in all save English speaking 
countries, the book takes up the early 
development of the foreign investment 
field, discusses the effect of foreign in- 
vestment on the countries investing and 
those invested in; shows the educative 
value of these investments. 

There is a double trend in foreign in- 
vestments, one toward a certain object, 
such as street railways, the other toward 
a particular country or group of coun- 
tries. Both these are taken up. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
71 Murray St., New York. 


Please send me......... copies 


of 
THESE BANKERS 
at $1.00 each. 











The place taken by the United States 
in foreign investments, before and since 
the war, is described. The position Lon 
don holds as a market for foreign in- 
vestments and a discussion of other in 
ternational markets take up two chaj 
ters. 

The latter part of the volume is con 
cerned with a study of the investment: 
themselves—the various kinds and their 
yields, the taxes and ways to avoid 
double taxation, etc. The last chapter, 
entitled “The World’s Investment 
Fields,” names the principal countries 
whose securities are quoted on interna- 
tional stock exchanges, with a brief de- 
scription of each, combining the author's 
opinion with those of London financiers. 
It is meant to serve as a guide-post for 
foreign investors. 


(Continued from page 773) 
Trust Company of New York, catches 
in his illustrations. 

Even the vice-president, that seeming 
ly harmless individual, comes in for his 
share 
That old V. P. was a bear, was he, 

A grouch with a grizzled chin— 

And an overdraft just drove him daft, 

Till he brought the culprit in— 


Took the culprit then to his private den 
And razzed him for his sin... . 


And, “Speaking of Women’s De 


partments” 


Yes, Madame, for freckles the cure, I would 


say, 

Is, I think, to deposit ten dollars today. 

Yes, indirect lighting’s the thing, there's no 
glare— 

Start a savings account (it’s a simple affair). 

Sweet peas should be planted quite early in 
Spring, 

A savings account is the easiest thing. 

Your fine vase is broken—you ask, can you 
glue it? 

A savings account, my dear lady, will do it. 


For business arrangements as to num- 
ber of copies, etc., consult the coupon 
Just opposite. 
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Editorial Comment 


DISCRIMINATION IN BANK TAXATION 


ONGRESS is likely soon to en 

counter a renewed demand— 

heretofore thoroughly considered 
and rejected—for changing the method 
of state taxation of shares of national 
banks. States can impose no tax what- 
ever on these shares except as Congress 
permits. With a view to preventing dis- 
criminating taxes on the shares of na- 
tional banks, the power of the states to 
impose taxes on them has been limited 
by the following provision: “That the 
rate or burden of tax imposed upon such 
shares shall not be greater than the tax 
ing state imposes upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens.” This wise limitation—existing for 
over sixty years and which Congress has 
always refused to alter—it is now pro 
posed to change so that the qualification 
shall extend to “other moneyed capital 
used or employed in the business of 
banking.” 

The distinction between the present 
method of taxing national bank shares 
by the states and that proposed does not 
appear at first sight. But a careful ex 
amination of the proposal shows that 
the banking business will be classified by 
itself for taxation purposes—a sure pre 
liminary to heavier and more burden 
some taxes. In states where there has 
been already a classification of state and 
national banks for taxation purposes, 
the Federal limitation above cited has 
protected not only the national banks 
but the state banks also from discriminat- 
ing and excessive taxes. It is therefore 
to the interest of the state banks that 
they oppose the proposed change in the 
method of taxing national bank shares, 
for once the present method is altered 


as suggested, the bulwark heretofore 
existing against discriminating and bur- 
densome taxation of banking will be de 
stroyed. 

That the states have frequently 
sought to discriminate unjustly when 
taxing national bank shares appears from 
the number of cases coming up before 
the Supreme Court, where the existing 
limitation has been uniformly upheld. 

In applying this limitation, it has been 
said: “The restriction is not intended to 
exact mathematical equality in the tax- 
ing of national bank shares and such 
other moneyed capital, nor to do nothing 
more than to require such practical 
equality as is reasonably attainable in 
view of the differing situations of such 
properties.” Or, as Plato has said: “A 
perfectly simple principle can never be 
applied to a state of affairs the reverse 
of simple.” The decision from which 
the above quotation is made goes on to 
say: “But every clear discrimination 
against national bank shares and in favor 
of a relatively material part of other 
moneyed capital employed in substantial 
competition with national banks is a 
violation of both the letter and spirit of 
the restriction.” It is against this viola- 
tion, which the proposed change would 
make possible, that the banks of the 
country should make vigorous protest. 
The danger is all the more serious be- 
cause of the changing character of bank- 
ing whereby the purely commercial 
banks of former times have become in- 
vestment institutions as well. The 
“other moneyed capital” with which the 
banks may come into competition there- 
fore takes on a very important aspect, 
and it is vital to the welfare of the 
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banks, state and national, that the restric- 
tion which Congress has considered wise 
and necessary be retained. 

The subject under consideration is 
fully discussed, and with great ability 
and fairness, by Hon. Martin Saxe in a 
paper appearing on subsequent pages, 
entitled, “The Threatened Discrimina- 
tion in Banking Taxation.” A careful 
reading of this paper is commended to 
all the bankers of the United States. 


THE DEPARTING YEAR 


NE year ago many predictions 
were heard as to the probable 


course of business in the United 
States during the year 1927. These pre- 
dictions, as a rule, were of a favorable 
character, and they have been fairly well 
fulfilled. It has been a reasonably good 
year. Nature has been unkind in some 
respects, as witness the Mississippi and 
New England floods; but in others 
kind, as evidenced by good crops. Some 
branches of manufacturing have not 
prospered, and the railways are show- 
ing reduced earnings. But the farmer 
seems to be catching up with the rest of 
the procession. Workers for wages are 
well off as a rule. Building operations 
have continued active. The mortality 
of banks—a distressing symptom in sev- 
eral recent years—has of late been de- 
clining. It has been a year of almost or 
quite unprecedented activity in stock 
market speculation. 

In making their predictions at the 
close of 1926, bankers and other fore- 
casters generally limited their expecta- 
tions of a continuance of prosperity to 
the year 1927. Beyond that they did 
not risk foreseeing things. This may 
have been due to the fact that their 
clairvoyant powers did not extend be- 
yond a period of twelve months, or to 
the fact that they could see just far 
enough over the horizon of 1928 to dis- 
cern a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand. At any rate, by limiting their 
prognostications to a single year, they 
saved their reputation as prophets from 


a risk that a longer look ahead would 
undoubtedly have entailed. 

There are two reasons which may 
tend to retard the pace of enterprise in 
1928. Obviously, the first of these lies 
in the fact that we have been going so 
fast for some time that a resting-spell 
may soon become a necessity. Then there 
is the election for President. It may be 
doubted that there is any sound reason 
why this quadrennial event should have 
much effect on business, especially since 
it is extremely unlikely that a radical ele- 
ment will gain the upper hand in either 
party. But in a Presidential year there 
is a considerable diversion of attention 
and interest from business to politics, 
and this may not be without influence 
on the pace of business next year. 


MAKING BANKING SOCIALISTIC 


N announcement in a recent issue 
A of the Scottish Bankers Magazine 
says: “Through the kindness of 
the president of the Institute of Bankers 
in Scotland, Norman L. Hird, general 
manager of the Union Bank of Scotland 
Limited, prizes of £10, 10s. and £5, 5s. 
respectively are offered for an essay com- 
petition in 1928 on the subject “A Crit- 
ical Examination of the Arguments for 
the Nationalization of Banking in the 
United Kingdom.’ ” 

The notice does not imply what might 
be inferred in this country, that all 
banks are to operate under a uniform 
law enacted by the British Parliament. 
It looks to the ownership and operation 
of banks by the government; in other 
words, socialistic banking. The argu- 
ments for such a startling innovation are 
to be critically examined, and it is ex- 
pected that when they emerge from the 
scrutiny of the Scotch bankers they will 
wear a sickly hue. 

A discussion of this character is time- 
ly, for the Labor Party—or at least a 
large section of it—favors the nationaliza- 
tion of banking in Great Britain, and 
even in the United States we have al- 
ready taken a step in that direction by 
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‘ertain provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act: the Government has taken over 
the management of all the legal banking 
reserves, and appropriated to its own use 
all the profits above 6 per cent. (after 
making certain allocations to surplus). 
But there is no definite sentiment here 
in favor of Government ownership and 
operation of all the banks. 

Banking and politics make a bad com- 
bination, as the early banking experience 
of the United States has clearly shown 
Lacking private ownership of bank 
shares, the funds for banking would 
have to be supplied by taxation. Unless 
a policy of confiscation be applied, the 
existing capital of the banks would have 
to be acquired by an exchange of public 
obligations for the shares of the banks. 
This would involve complications not 
easy of adjustment 


LATIN-AMERICAN “ENMITY” 


American 
has, 


NE of South 

diplomatic representatives 

according to newspaper reports, 
expressed himself quite vigorously as to 
the necessity of this country’s taking 
measures to counteract the propaganda 
against the United States which, as al- 
leged, is being carried on among our 
neighbors to the south. 

There are some rather clear indica: 
tions that this propaganda is having lit 
tle effect. Our loans to the various 
countries of South America and the 
astonishing growth of our trade with 
that quarter of the world show that we 
are not only holding our own but are 
greatly outdistancing our leading com- 
petitors in finance and trade. Possibly 
the explanation of some of the propa- 
ganda may be attributed to his fact. 

Our “imperialism” seems the chief 
ground of offense. Well, as to that, our 
principal competitors in Latin America 
have been Great Britain, France and 
Germany. For any of these countries 
to attack us on the ground of imperial- 
ism is a cause for laughter only. Per- 
haps they have not done so, and the 


our 


attack may have come from a less friend- 
ly source. 

Just grounds of enmity toward the 
United States on the part of any coun- 
try in Central and South America would 
be hard to find. Roosevelt “took” the 
Canal Zone; but we have paid Colum- 
bia for that transaction. Surely, the 
benefits of the canal have been great to 
the Latin American countries and to the 
rest of the world. We have been ex- 
ceedingly patient with Mexico. We are 
striving for peace in Nicaragua. No 
covetous American eyes are turned 
southward. We wish every land to 
prosper, for as they prosper we shall do 
likewise. 

There is one valid ground of criti- 
cism of our relations with these coun- 
tries. We should, at least, speak their 
prevailing language. It is greatly to 
our cultural and commercial loss that we 
fail to do so. 


PROTECTING FOREIGN INVEST 


MENTS 
S the volume of America’s for- 
eign investments increases our 


people are bound to show an in 
creasing interest in foreign affairs. The 
motive animating this interest may be 
selfish, in which it does not differ much 
from most human motives. 

In calling attention to the growth of 
our foreign investments, Melvin A. 
Traylor, in his address as president of 
the American Bankers Association, ob- 
served: “We may well imagine that the 
day may come when no mere small frac- 
tion of our people will be not only in- 
terested in what is happening in other 
lands but insistent upon our Govern- 
ment likewise taking cognizance of such 
facts.” 

This statement gives rise to the ques- 
tion as to what, if anything, the Govern- 
ment may do in case some of our for- 
eign loans refuse to come home when 
called. Can the lenders sue the de- 
linguent governments or concerns; and, 
if judgments are obtained, can they be 
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collected? The answers to these ques- 
tions would probably not be all the 
same. 

Foreign lenders to our states are with- 
out legal remedy in case of default. Are 
some of our loans abroad on the same 
footing? We should have no legitimate 
ground of complaint if they were. 

Probably in going outside its own do- 
main capital will have to take the ex- 
ceptional risks incident to the excursion. 
But those who are so readily buying 
these foreign issues might well inquire 
what remedy they have in case of de- 
fault. The invasion of a country to col- 
lect individual loans belongs to a bygone 
age. This being true, the legal safe- 
guards should be correspondingly in- 
creased. It would seem to be an obvious 
function of an international court of 
justice to take cognizance of cases of this 
character. Even should this be brought 
about, the problem of enforcing the 
court’s decisions would not be solved. 
The use of an international military or 
naval force to render the court’s decrees 
effective might lead to war, and the last 
state would be worse than the first. 

Very likely, the investors in foreign 
securities must take their chance. Some 
of them seem eager to take long chances. 


PROVING TOO MUCH 


N their efforts to make the small de- 
positor see the justice in imposing a 
service charge on his account, some 

of the banks are in danger of proving 
more than the case calls for. A state- 
ment attributed in the newspapers to the 
secretary of the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association runs along in this strain: 

“Taking the country as a whole, it 
can safely be stated that 60 per cent. of 
the commercial accounts average less 
than $50 each. A Wisconsin bank hav- 
ing about $500,000 total deposits, time 
and demand, discovered that 20 per 
cent. of its open account balances were 
less than $1; 17 per cent. ranged from 
$1 to $10, and another 25 per cent. ran 
from $10 to $50. 


“St Louis banks, working out costs on 
carrying checking accounts, found that 
after allowing 50 per cent. reserve and 
200 entries at ten cents each, a bank lost 
$11.50 a year on a $200 balance.” 

This would be interesting if true, 
which it isn’t. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that the St. Louis banks have been 
telling anybody that they keep a reserve 
of 50 per cent. So far as the national 
banks are concerned, the only legal re 
serves they are required to have are de- 
posits with the Federal Reserve bank of 
their district. And this is nothing like 
the figure stated. While the banks are 
talking about reserves, they might be 
fair enough to the small depositor to tell 
him that every deposit he makes expands 
the lending power of the bank by several 
times the sum deposited. And the charge 
of ten cents per entry indicates a rather 
slow-going clerical staff in the banks 
selected to prove the case against the 
small depositor. Possibly cumbersome 
and antiquated methods are responsible 
for some of the high cost of handling 
these small accounts. Nor is the small 
depositor alone to blame for unprofitable 
banking. Bankers say that not infre 
quently depositors with large balances 
demand free services to which they are 
not entitled. 

The banks have unduly stimulated 
the opening of small checking accounts, 
which they now find unprofitable. By 
driving out these accounts they may re- 
duce the bank’s aggregate resources to 
an extent that will reduce its ability to 
serve the public. Enough accounts, in- 
dividually small, bulk large in the ag- 
gregate. There are two remedies other 
than imposing a service charge on the 
small depositor: to get him to build up 
his account or to transfer it to the sav- 
ings department. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


OST properly the annual address 
of the president at the annual 
convention of the American 

Bankers Association has come to be 
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regarded as an authoritative expression 
of the organization’s views on the prom- 
inent banking questions of the day. The 
president, on these occasions, does more 
than express his personal opinion. He 
states the well-considered policy of the 
respecting the 
matters dealt with in his address. The 
statements of Melvin A. 
Traylor, at yuston convention, are 
therefore to 
the viewpoint of the American Bankers 
Association. In this light. it will be 
interesting to consider the following 
statement made by Mr. Traylor regard 
ing the Federal Reserve Act: 


association as a whole 


President 
he H 


xe regarded as declarative of 


t 
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“Tt is only natural that here and there 
experience will develop 


1 
of human creation, 


weaknesses in 
the respective pieces 
but nothing > more unfortunate, 
I think, than that there 
igitation for or actual further legislative 
to our banking sys 
and most 
done to 


should be either 


action with respect 
tem, for some time 
of all that anything should be 
change the fundamental nature of the 
Federal Act. Let those who 
think otherwise give careful considera 
tion to their complaint.” 


to come, 


Reserv \ 


Carefully examined this statement in 
dicates that Mr. Traylor did not regard 
the Federal Reserve Act as perfect, but 
that he deprecated any present attempt 
to alter its fundamental character. Con 
sidering existing conditions, his 
may be accepted as sound 

It would be surprising had the Fed 


views 


eral Reserve Act, as originally enacted, 
shown no imperfections. It did not 
spring, like Minerva, full panoplied from 
the financial Joves of the time. The fre 
quent amendments prove that. Mr. Bryan 
and Senator Owen, both of whom had 
much to do with framing the measure, 
were hardly safe financial guides in all 
respects. Banking opinion throughout 
the country in 1913 and now had much 
to gain from further experience. Some 
of this experience has been gained since 
the act was first passed: and we are all 
still learning, or should be. The recent 


controversy over the discount rate is a 
case in point. While one policy may be 
indicated for the reserve banks at New 
York and other cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, it is not clear that the same 
policy is indicated for Chicago, Kansas 
City, Dallas and San Francisco. Time 
may show that it would have been wiser 
to have had one central bank for the 
East at New York, with branches in the 
chief Eastern centers, and 
Chicago, with branches at the principal 
Western points. The New York bank 


could fix its policy not only with refer 


another at 


ence to the special requirements of East 
finance—whereof _ stock 
are of great importance—but 
could have in mind world 
which New York sustains a peculiar re 
lation. The Chicago reserve bank, on 
the other hand, could formulate its 
policy to meet the unique demands of 
the great agricultural region of the coun 
try, of that 

Time and experience will tell whether 
or not such an alteration of the system 
is advisable. We already seem safe in 
saying that it is proving difficult to 
adapt a central bank policy (and the 
Federal Reserve Board is in effect the 
head office or central bank of the Federal 
Reserve System) to the wide and vary 
ing requirements of a country so large 
as the United States. 

One may agree with Mr. Traylor as 
to the inadvisability of seeking at the 
present time to change the fundamentals 
of the Federal Reserve System without 
surrendering the belief that, at the op 
portune time, these fundamentals will 
require fresh examination in the light 
of further experience. 


ern exchange 
operati ms 


finance, to 


which city is the center. 


EXTENSION OF CLEARING 
HOUSE EXAMINATION 


T the Houston convention the 
president of the Clearing House 
Section of the American Bankers 
Association in his address made several 
recommendations looking to the improve 
ment of banking practices. The conclud 
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ing recommendation proposed the ex- 
tension of clearing house examiner sys 
tems not only in the larger cities, but in 
the smaller communities, through organi- 
zation by districts, with an examiner in 
charge and responsible for a particular 
section or district. 

A similar plan was drawn up some 
years ago by the bankers of California, 
but was never put in practice. The favor 
with which the suggestion is now being 
received follows as a result of the gen- 
erally satisfactory experience with clear- 
ing house examination as carried on in a 
number of the country’s banking centers. 
From this experience it may safely be 
said that clearing house examination is 
far superior to that usually made by state 
or Federal authority, and is in fact the 
best that has yet been devised. 

The extension of this plan to all the 
banks of the country is another mat- 
ter. It would probably work well 
enough in localities where banking is 
more or less compact, but its application 
to widely scattered banks is less clear. 
City banks have special reasons for 
keeping in the good graces of the clear- 
ing houses, but these reasons do not exist 
to anything like the same extent in the 
case of the country banks. The clear- 
ing facilities of the Federal Reserve 
banks tend further to accentuate their 
independence of clearing house control. 

While therefore a general extension 
of clearing house examination so as to 
include all banks may not be found im- 
mediately practicable, no doubt a much 
wider extension of this plan could be 
made than now prevails. And it may 
be said with certainty that such exten- 
sion within practicable limits would 
make for the safety of banking. Pos- 
sibly time might show that an even fur- 
ther extension of the plan than is now 
deemed practicable could be made with 
advantage. 

It is a hopeful sign that the American 
Bankers Association is devoting so much 
time and thought to the greater efficiency 
and safety of the banks of the country. 


GROWTH OF INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


EW developments in American 
finance in recent years have paral- 
leled the growth of the investment 

trust, a form of organization new to 
this country, though well known else- 
where, particularly in Great Britain. It 
was lately stated that within a period 
of five months ninety-five of these cor- 
porations had been formed in the United 
States with present assets of some $400,- 
000.000. 

No doubt the investment trust will 
soon attract the attention of the legisla- 
tures, and we may shortly expect legis- 
lation defining an investment trust, and 
regulating its organization and manage 
ment. Since commercial and trust bank- 
ing has been thus publicly regulated, this 
new form of investment banking can 
hardly escape the paternal care of the 
legislator. Banks in England seem to 
get along very well under the Companies 
Act, at least as well as they do here 
with our endless banking laws. But it 
can hardly be expected that the invest- 
ment trusts will long enjoy even the 
limited degree of freedom they now 
have under the corporation laws of the 
respective states. 

When regulation is inaugurated the 
first thing to be taken into consideration 
will be a legal clarification of the term 
“investment trust.” It would seem de- 
sirable, if these institutions are to have 
the continued confidence of the public, 
that their character should be limited to 
the scope which their designation im- 
plies; that is, the handling in a trust 
capacity of investment funds committed 
to their care. This is something essen- 
tially different from a blind-stock-pool, 
or an organization created for the pur- 
pose of working off on the public securi- 
ties of doubtful value which have become 
indigestible by the owners in the first in- 
stance. So much, at least, is essential 
if the investment trusts are to preserve 
the good name and successful records 
several of them have already established 
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by adhering strictly to the scope of 
operations indicated by their title and by 
honest and capable management. 

There is another essential in the pub- 
lic regulation of the investment trust de- 
serving of attention, and that is the as 
surance that too much of the investor's 
money is not absorbed, by various de 
vices, in promoters’ profits. In this re- 
spect the investment trust might well be 
placed substantially on the level with 
banks 

Manifestly, there ought to be some 
public regulation of the issue of deben 
tures or bonds as well as a general su 
pervision of the manner of 
funds of the trusts. In regulating in 
vestments, however, if legislation should 
go too far, it would tend to defeat what 
is now one of the strong points of the 
investment trust, namely, its ability to 
shift investments according to change of 
circumstances and thus to take advantage 
of exceptional opportunities of making 
profits. Even the mutual savings banks, 
closely restricted as most of them are in 
making investments, find themselves 
under the necessity of asking greater 
latitude from time to time 


investing the 


SOUND BANKING PROGRESS 


NLARGEMENT of banking facili 
ties has come about as a natural 
result of the increase of wealth 

and the changing conditions of our busi 
ness life. To say that these new facili- 
ties should be used with great caution is 
not to deny their usefulness and safety 
when properly employed, but it is to 
utter that word of caution which may 
well be addressed to banks in entering 
upon new and untried fields, or in en- 
larging operations which experience has 
shown to be inconsistent with commer’ 
cial banking. These admonitions, ad- 
dressed to the bankers of the country by 
President Melvin A. Traylor at the an 


nual convention of the American 
Bankers Association, should be carefully 
heeded: 


“We sometimes make best progress by 


progressing slowly. We make haste by 
going slowly, and if I have a thought for 
you at all at this time it is that in the 
development of the new fields of en- 
deavor to which you may now legally 
turn your hand you make haste slowly, 
particularly in the field of trust com- 
pany service, investment buying and 
real estate loaning. There is nothing 
mysterious in any of those fields, but 
there are numerous pitfalls. I know 
it is your desire not to develop these 
fields quickly, but to develop them sound- 
ly, to the end that banking may escape 
those dangers which would impair its 
standing and the confidence of the pub- 
lic in its integrity 

“The preservation of a high pinnacle 
for the banking business is my concern. 
I believe it is yours, and it is for that 
reason I would just utter this one word 
of caution, that in taking on the new 
opportunities haste be made slowly and 
progress be made soundly.” 


It is not every bank that can profit- 
ably or even safely conduct a trust de- 
partment, the successful operation of 
which depends upon the amount ct 
wealth in the community and the charac- 
ter of the bank’s management. Trust 
companies generally are organized under 
special laws greatly tending to the safety 
of these institutions. Many banks are 
so organized and managed that they are 
well fitted to engage in trust services; 
just as truly may it be said that other 
banks—perhaps the great majority of 
them—lack the fitness for this respon- 
sible service. 

Investment buying and lending on real 
President Traylor pointed 
out, contain numerous pitfalls, and the 
commercial bank would do well to be 
wary of them. The opportunities of 
taking on new business with the hope of 
making greater profits are alluring, but it 
that these new fields 
should be developed soundly rather than 
quickly. No one questions the right 
and duty of the banks safely to extend 
their facilities and to enjoy the addi- 


estate, as 


was well said 


(Continued on page 893) 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
DeEceEMBER 12, 1927 


. NorBeECK introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency 





A BILL 


To amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes. as amended. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled; 


That subdivision (b) of paragraph 1 of section 5219 of the 
tevised Statutes, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Tn the case of a tax on shares, the taxes imposed shall 
not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 


capital used or employed in the business of banking.”’ 
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THE THREATENED DISCRIMINATION IN 
BANKING TAXATION 
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the states to classify the banking business 
for tax purposes, it is timely to call the 
uttention of national and banks, 
trust companies, private bankers in 
vestment bankers, securities dealers, 
commercial paper and acceptance deal 
ers, and others engaged in the many 
ramifications of the banking business, to 
the seriousness of the situation 

As a result of the latest national bank 
tax decisions of the United States Su 
preme Court (First National Bank v 
Hartford [Wis.] 273 U. S. 548; State 
of Minnesota v. First National Bank of 
St. Paul [Minn.] 273 U. S. 561) a new 
movement has been initiated for the pur 
pose of further amending Section 5219 
of the United States Revised Statutes, 
providing for the state taxation of na 
tional banks. The proposed amendment 
will again raise the same question with 
respect to the limitation on the power of 
states in the taxation of the shares of 
national banks in the hands of the stock- 
holders which was before Congress in 
1926 
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For over sixty years the power grant 
states to tax national bank 
is been conditioned by 


ed to shares 
the limitation 
that the rate or burden of tax imposed 
upon such shares shall not be greater 
than the taxing state imposes upon other 
moneyed capital “in the hands of indit 
ual citizens.” In other words, Congress 
has given to national bank stockholders 
protection against taxation by states in 
excess of that imposed upon the moneyed 
capital of individuals, invested otherwise 
than in such shares; and, as will appear 
hereafter, the term “other moneyed cap 
ital” has been quite clearly defined by 
legislative clarification and judicial con 
struction. The fairness of the limitation 
is obvious and is the embodiment of 
sound economic doctrine 
Notwithstanding, and merely on ac 
count of difficulties with the taxing sys 
tems of some states, it is now designed 
to renew the proposal, which Congress 
has heretofore thoroughly considered 
and rejected, to change the tax limitation 
comparative to “other moneyed capital 
employed in the business of 
On the surface and at first 
blush the alteration seems wholly in 
nocuous for, as will hereinafter be point 
ed out, the term “other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens” has 
been definitely settled by judicial inter 
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pretation to include only such “other 
moneyed capital” as is used or employed 
in operations, transactions and invest- 
ments which are normally common to 
the business of banking. But the ap- 
proved findings of fact in leading na- 
tional bank tax cases conclusively show 
that there are far greater amounts of 
moneyed capital in the hands of individ- 
ual citizens coming into substantial 
competition with the banking business 
through employment in operations, trans- 
actions and investments normally com- 
mon to that business, than is invested in 
the banking business per se embracing 
that of national banks, and both cor- 
porate and private state banks. 

An approximate estimate of a part of 
the moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividuals, in the form of interest-bearing 
securities normally common to the busi- 
ness of banking, can be arrived at from 
the 1925 Statistics of Income compiled 
under the direction of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. That 
compilation shows that the total amount 
of interest (exclusive of interest from 
tax-exempt securities) for 1925, report- 
ed by individuals making income tax re- 
turns, totaled upward of $1,800,000,- 
000, which sum capitalized at 5 per 
cent. indicates holdings of over $35,000,- 
000,000. 

In states having constitutional pro- 
vision for the taxation of all personal 
property at a uniform rate, no benefit 
whatsoever can result from the proposal. 
With the great changes which have 
taken place in the development of the 
banking business within the last decade 
there is much more reason today than 
ever before for not narrowing the tax 
limitation so as to make the standard of 
comparison only “other moneyed capital 
used or employed in the business of 
banking.” 


PROPOSAL WOULD CLASSIFY BANKING BY 
ITSELF FOR TAXATION 


Yet the proposed change seems ap- 
parently so harmless that in some states 


even bankers themselves—those who 
have not made a particular study of the 
history and practice of bank taxation— 
seem quite ready to acquiesce in the de- 
mand. However, when it is understood 
that the plain effect of the proposal is to 
classify the banking business by itself 
for taxation purposes, the light begins to 
dawn on the very serious consequence 
that will follow. Every student of 
American taxation knows that the classes 
of property or business which sustain 
the heaviest tax burdens are those which 
have been singled out in the past for 
separate and distinct taxation apart 
from the great general classes of prop: 
erty or business. A timely illustration 
of this is the gasoline tax, which the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, in a re- 
cent article, points out as having grown 
from a light revenue-producing nuisance 
tax to a burden on industry. From 1919 
to 1921 no state imposed a tax of more 
than one cent per gallon. In the last 
six years twelve states have increased the 
gasoline tax to four and five cents a gal- 
lon. An observer predicts that if the 
movement continues at the rate of the 
last six years the time will come when 
the tax will be greater than the gasoline 
value. The users of gasol’ne, political- 
ly speaking, are far more potential than 
bank stockholders, and the latter might 
well reflect upon their impotency in the 
light of the proposal to classify the bank- 
ing business as such for separate tax 
treatment, without genuinely effective 
comparative limitations on the taxing 
power. 


WOULD ESTABLISH VICIOUS PRECEDENT 


The vice of the proposal is not alone 
that it would permit a tax classification 
of the banking business as such in con- 
nection with the share tax method. It 
would tend, also, to establish a precedent 
for the classification of the banking 
business as such, in the application of 
the other alternative methods now con- 
tained in Section 5219, and thu: expose 
the banking business to a classified tax 
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which could be made much heavier than 
any other property or business tax, and 
for this there is no sound economic or 
equitable reason whatsoever. 

The argument is sometimes advanced 
that banks, because they are doing busi 
ness with other people’s money, ought 
to pay a somewhat higher tax than 
others. But “other people” are also 
quite generally doing business with bor- 
rowed money. Under the present pro- 
visions of Section 5219, where the net 
income of the bank is the basis of taxa- 
tion, the tax is imposed upon the net 
profit regardless of the source of the cap- 
ital employed. Where the tax is on the 
shares, the comparison for tax limitation 
is upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individuals into com- 
petition with the business of national 
banks and not capital employed general- 
ly in economic production. 

The men in Congress who originally 
formulated the principle underlying 
Section 5219, recognized the vagaries of 
state taxing methods, and in the interest 
of the national banking system protect- 
ed the national banks accordingly. The 
protection thus afforded the national 
banks has likewise proved a safeguard 
to the state banks; but once the banking 
business as such is classified for taxation, 
there will be a prompt shifting of the 
ever-growing burden of state and local 
taxes to that classification, with nothing 
whatsoever to interfere. It may be 
argued that there are states in which 
national and state banks have been prac 
tically classified together for years, and 
they have always received fair treat- 
ment—so what is there to fear? But 
the answer is plain. Indeed, in all 
states, bank taxation is un‘form for the 
two kinds of banks; but the old limita 
in the case of national bank shares 
is the bulwark of protection against ex 

taxation for both. Remove that 
bulwark and another and different story 
will unfold 


coming 


tion 


cessive 


THE BUSINESS OF BANKING 


Forty years have passed since the 
Supreme Court, in the leading national 


bank tax case of Mercantile Bank v. 
New York (121 U. S. 138), described 
“the business of banking, as defined by 
law and custom.” But banking, like 
other branches of economics of life, is 
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constantly undergoing readjustments; 
yet, unlike industry and commerce, it 
can boast of no independent develop- 
ment. This because banking, in many 
details, is narrowly controlled by law; 
and the nature of its functions is such 
as to force it to adjustment to the 
changing needs and technique of the 
general business world. 

In the last decade or so, forces have been 
at work facilitating or compelling a re 
distribution of emphasis in the various 
lines of banking activity. Potent among 
those forces has been the relative slacken 
ing in the demand for bank funds for 
employment in the seasonal operations of 
many businesses. As a result of this 
banks have found it progressively more 
dificult to employ their funds in so 
called commercial loans and have been 
compelled to seek other fields in which 
to put them to work. 
and developments in the 
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ness have blurred the distinction be- 
tween commercial banking operations 
and those that are regarded as of more 
distinctly an investment nature. Legal 
readjustments have permitted, and prac- 
tical exigencies have compelled, the 
banker to range farther from the purely 
commercial banking field and to partici- 
pate more broadly in investment opera- 
tions. This has enhanced his opportuni- 
ties for service but it has brought him 
also into ever-widening competitive 
markets. 

Taking the national banking system 
as typical of the general situation, refer- 
ence may first be made to the enlarge- 
ment of legal powers. Again, the scope 
of banking operations has been expanded 
by the Federal Reserve Act and by sub- 
sequent amendments, particularly by the 
recent McFadden Act. The acceptance 
system has been introduced, trust powers 
have been provided, loan limitations have 
been liberalized, investment opportunt- 
ties have been augmented, branch bank- 
ing of a sort has been legalized, and the 
whole system of inter-bank clearings and 
exchange has been modernized. The re- 
sult has been an increase in funds avail- 
able as well as a broadening of the occa- 
sions to use them in new fields; and this 
has meant in practice a steady extension 
of investment, as distinct from commer- 
cial, operations. 

While on the one hand there was a 
relative decrease in the demand for 
working capital in the period after the 
war, there developed on the other hand 
a great increase in the demand for in- 
vestment capital. Another practical fac- 
tor to be noted in this connection has 
been the effect of post-war business 
prosperity. The production of goods 
reached unprecedented proportions, and 
all along the line incomes were conse- 
quently enlarged. It was little to be 
wondered at, therefore, that there 
should develop in the security markets 
a phenomenal boom, and that the shift 
in basic procedure should have greatly 


influenced the banks. 


BANKS HAVE SPREAD OVER WHOLE FIELD 
OF FINANCE 


Yielding to the forces briefly alluded 
to, banks have spread generally over the 
whole field of finance. The investment 
needs of their regular clients, as well as 
the desire for profit, have led the banks 
to the development of their underwrit- 
ing and syndicate business. The demands 
of their depositors for good investments, 
the availability of abundant funds and 
the private business advantage grow- 
ing out of a rising bond market, led the 
banks greatly to increase their holdings 
of and their dealings in bonds. Their 
loans, collateraled by investment securi- 
ties, also greatly increased. Their real 
estate loans have multiplied and will 
doubtless continue to multiply. While 
it may therefore be said that commercial 
banking is still to be considered a dis- 
tinctive type of banking, it is none the 
less true that there are left very few 
purely so-called commercial banks. 

How general this development has 
been may be illustrated by a few refer- 
ences to the thirteenth annual report of 
the Federal Reserve Board covering 
operations for the year 1926. The board's 
report shows, for example, that while 
from 1914 to 1926 loans and discounts 
increased from $15,260,000,000 to $35,- 
854,000,000, investment holdings of 
banks went up from $5,578,000,000 to 
$15,781,000,000. The Federal Reserve 
Board also calls attention to the fact 
that while “since 1922 net demand de- 
posits of reporting member banks have 
increased 27 per cent., their time de- 
posits have increased by 93 per cent. and 
the proportion of time deposits to the 
total of time and net demand deposits 
combined has increased from 23 per 
cent. to 31 per cent.” With respect to 
investment holdings, the board points 
out that “since the middle of 1915 loans 
and investments of all banks in the coun- 
try have increased by over $30,000,000,- 
000, and about one-third of this increase, 
or about $10,000,000,000, was in the 
banks’ investment holdings. These hold- 
ings constituted 30 per cent. of total 
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loans and investments in the middle of 
1926, compared with 27 per cent. eleven 
years earlier.” The board further says 
with respect to national banks, “which 
constitute the larger part of the system’s 
membership, there has been a 
marked tendency in recent years to use 
an increasing proportion of their re 
sources in long-term investments. Be 
tween the end of June, 1915, and the 
end of June, 1926, investments of na 
tional banks increased from $2,068,000,- 
000 to $5,842,000,000 and their propor 
tion of the banks’ total loans and in 
vestments from 24 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. 


also 


At the same time loans on securi 
ties also increased rapidly and ioans on 
real estate rose from $150,000,000 to 
$725,000,000, while other loans, though 
they also increased in absolute amount, 
declined relatively from 56 per cent. t 
45 per cent. of the banks’ total loans 
ind investments.” 


INFLUENCE OF CHANGED RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The influence of changed reserve re 
quirements brings the following comment 
“As a matter of fact 
reserve balances of member banks have 


from the board: 


not increased since 1924 while there has 
been since that time a growth of about 
$2,900,000,000 in the total amount of 
credit extended by these banks.” Then 
the board adds: “the changing character 
of the business of member banks in re 
cent years has thus been characterized 
by an increased use of their resources 
in long-time investments and in loans 
not arising out of the current require- 
ments of trade and industry and by an 
increase in the proportion of their li- 
abilities in the form of time deposits.” 

But the cost of doing business has 
tremendously increased with the devel- 
opment of modern banking functions. 
The payment of interest on deposits, the 
rendition of service to depositors and 
other items, have resulted in greatly re 
ducing the net earnings on total funds. 
On the average the net earnings of 


banks on total available funds do not 
exceed 13% per cent. 
THE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 

As is well known, national banks 
being Federal agencies, the states cannot 
exercise the power of taxation with re 
spect to them or their property except 
as Congress permits and then only in ac 
cordance with the terms of such permis 
sion. The history of litigation over state 
taxation of national banks plainly shows 
that the United States Supreme Court 
has unhesitatingly declared unconstitu 
tional, and thus void, national bank taxes 
levied under state laws in contravention 
of the Federal statute. 

Section 5219 as amended in 1923 and 
1926 now provides four alternative tax 
ing methods which states may apply to 
national banks, as follows: 


1. The taxation of shares of the bank 
(the only method from 1864 to 1923) 

2. The taxation of the dividends as 
part of the taxable income of the share 
holder 

3. The taxation of the banks on their 
net income 

4. The taxation of the banks accord 
ing to or measured by their net income 


The adoption by a state of any one of 
the above methods excludes the others; 
except that state imposes in 
come, franchise or excise taxes on corpor 
ations and also imposes individual income 
taxes, it may include national bank divi 
dends in individual income to the same 
extent that it includes in individual in 
come the dividends of other corporations. 

But the use of the foregoing alterna 
tive methods is further conditioned by 
Section 5219, as follows: 


where a 


(a) In the case of a tax on the shares the 
tax imposed shall not be at a greater rate than 
is assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of the state 
coming into competition with the business of 
national banks: Provided, That bonds, notes 
or other evidences of indebtedness in the 
hands of individual citizens not employed or 
engaged in the banking or investment busi- 
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ness and representing merely personal invest- 
ments not made in competition with such 
business, shall not be deemed moneyed capi- 
tal within the meaning of this section. 

(b) In case of a tax on or according to or 
measured by the net income of the bank, the 
taxing state may, except in case of a tax on 
net income, include the entire net income 
received from all sources, but the rate shall 
not be higher than the rate assessed upon 
other financial corporations nor higher than 
the highest of the rates assessed by the tax- 
ing state upon mercantile, manufacturing, 
and business corporations doing business 
within its limits. 

As the general property tax is still 
firmly rooted in most of the states, and 
only about twenty have so far adopted 
other systems for taxing intangible per- 
sonal property, the share tax alternative 
under Section 5219 is the generally pre- 
vailing method for national bank taxa- 
tion. But recently Massachusetts, New 
York and Wisconsin have enacted 
statutes using net income as the measure 
for the taxation of banks. These states 
have opened the way for <he practical 
solution of the problem of bank taxation 
in other states. 

It is particularly in those states which 
have continued the old ad valorem taxa- 
tion of bank shares, in face of the adop- 
tion of a system of classified personal 
property or low-rate intangible taxes 
(namely, money and credits taxes, sol- 
vent credits taxes, personal income 
taxes, etc.), and which have thus applied 
the share tax method to national bank 
stock, that litigation, generally adverse 
to the state, has resulted. 

This because such states, desiring for 
revenue purposes to maintain the estab- 
lished ad valorem tax on bank shares, 
have failed to afford them the benefit of 
the more favorable taxation. Pennsyl- 
vania is a notable exception. In that 
state the four-mill tax on intangibles is 
applied to bank shares. That came about 
as a result of the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision in the leading case of 
Boyer v. Boyer, as far back as 1885. 


THE BOYER CASE 


The Boyer case involved a Pennsyl- 
vania statute which removed the burden 


of local taxation “from all bonds or cer- 
tificates of loan issued by any railroad 
company incorporated by the state; from 
shares of stock in the hands of the stock- 
holders of any institution or company 
of the state, which, in its corporate ca- 
pacity is liable to pay a tax into the 
state treasury under the Act of 1859; 
from mortgages, judgments, recog’ 
nizances of every kind; from moneys due 
or owing upon articles of agreement for 
the sale of real estate; from all loans 
however made by corporations which are 
taxable for state purposes when such 
corporations pay into the state treasury 
the required tax on such indebtedness.” 

In its decision in the Boyer case, on 
the point raised by the state, that such 
a very material part, relatively, of other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individ- 
ual citizens within the same jurisdiction 
or taxing district could be exempted 
from local taxation to which national 
bank shares were subjected, the Supreme 
Court stated: 


Indeed, such an interpretation of the 
statutes might entirely defeat the purpose 
that induced Congress to confine state taxa- 
tion of national bank shares within the limit 
of equality with other moneyed capital; for, 
it would enable the states to impose upon 
capital invested in such shares materially 
greater burdens than those to which other 
moneyed capital in individual hands, is sub- 
jected. 


Following the Boyer case, the Supreme 
Court in the Mercantile Bank case (121 
U. S. 138) limited the definition of the 
term “other moneyed capital” so as not 
to mean “all capital the value of which 
is measured in terms of money,” but to 
comprehend “shares of stock or other in- 
terests owned by individuals in all en- 
terprises in which the capital employed 
in carrying on its business is money, 
where the object of the business is the 
making of profit by its use as money” 
and including “money in the hands of 
individuals employed in a similar way, 
invested in loans, or in securities for the 
payment of money, either as an invest- 
ment of a permanent character, or tem- 
porarily with a view to sale or repay- 
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ment and reinvestment.” The court 
further said: “In this way the moneyed 
capital in the hands of individuals is 
distinguished from what is known gen 
erally as personal property.” 
SUPREME COURT CONSISTENT IN 
DECISIONS 


The Supreme Court, all through the 
long list of decisions under Section 5219, 
has consistently hewed to the line that 
in the taxation of national bank shares 
no greater burden of taxation can be im- 
posed than is imposed upon other com 
petitive moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens in the taxing states. 
Hence, where the classification of intan- 
gibles for low-rate taxation is broad 
enough to include all moneyed capital 
items used in transactions, operations 
and investments normally common to 
banking, the violation of the Federal re 
striction is apparent on the face of the 
statute. 

To the student of the decisions under 
Section 5219 an important question in 
national bank stock tax cases is: How is 
the bulk of such other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens of 
the state taxed, in comparison with the 
tax burdens imposed by the taxing state 
upon national bank shares? 

As has been stated, with the progress 
in state taxing systems arising out of 
the breaking down of the general prop 
erty tax and the development of the 
classified or low-rate taxation of intan 
gible personal property and state in- 
dividual income taxes, the continuation 
of the applicability of the general proper 
ty tax methods to national bank shares 
logically brought up the question of dis 
crimination against the latter. 


THE RICHMOND CASE 


In Merchants’ National Bank of 
Richmond v. City of Richmond (256 
U. S. 635) it appeared that national and 
state bank stocks were taxed a total of 
$1.75 upon $100 of valuation, for both 
state and city purposes; while upon in- 


tangible personal property generally, in- 
cluding bonds, notes and other evidences 
of indebtedness, the total rate for state 
and city purposes was 95 cents upon each 
$100 of valuation. The record showed 
that in the City of Richmond in 1915, 
the year of the taxes involved, the stock 
of national and state banks and trust 
companies, assessed in the aggregate 
value of $14,000,000, was taxed at the 
higher rate; while some $6,250,000 of 
bonds, notes and other evidences of in 
debtedness were taxed at the lower rate 
The court said that it was to be in 
ferred that a substantial part of such in 
tangibles was in the hands of individual 
taxpayers, and also held that it was 
shown by the evidence without dispute 
that moneyed capital in the hands of in 
dividual citizens invested in bonds, notes 
and other evidences of indebtedness 
comes into competition with the national 
banks in the loan market. 

The court also pointed out that the 
view of the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, to the effect that the purpose 
of Section 5219 was confined to pre 
venting discrimination in favor of state 
banks as against national banks, was too 
narrow a view of Section 5219. Some 
of the earlier leading national bank tax 
cases were reviewed in this opinion, and 
in harmony with its prior decisions, the 
Supreme Court held that upon the clear 
showing of competition, relatively ma 
terial in amount, it followed upon the 
undisputed facts, that the taxing statutes 
in question, as construed and applied, 


exceeded the limitations prescribed by 
Section 5219. 
The decision in the Richmond case 


led to the 1923 amendments of Section 
5219 with respect to the share tax 
method, to which amendments reference 
will presently be made. 

In First National Bank v. Anderson 
(269 U. S. 341) the Supreme Court sum 
marized its earlier decisions construing 
Section 5219, as follows: 


The restriction on the taxation of the 
shares often has been considered by this 
court. The earlier decisions have been re- 


viewed from time to time in later cases, and 
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all, taken collectively, may be summarized 
as showing, so far as is material here: 


1. The purpose of the restriction is to 
render it impossible for any state, in taxing 
the shares, to create and foster an unequal 
and unfriendly competition with national 
banks, by favoring shareholders in state 
banks or individuals interested in private 
banking or engaged in operations and invest- 
ments normally common to the business of 
banking. Mercantile National Bank v. New 
York, 121 U. S. 138, 155; Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank v. Fairweather, supra (263 U. S. 
103). 

2. The term “other moneyed capital” in 
the restriction is not intended to include all 
moneyed capital not invested in aational 
bank shares, but only that which is employed 
in such way as to bring it into substantial 
competition with the business of national 
banks. Mercantile National Bank v. New 
York, supra, 157; Aberdeen Bank v. Cheha- 
lis County, 166 U. S. 440, 461. 

3. Moneyed capital is brought into such 
competition where it is invested in shares of 
state banks, or in private banking; and also 
where it is employed, substantially as in the 
loan and investment features of banking, in 
making investments, by way of loan, discount 
or otherwise, in notes, bonds or other se- 
curities with a view to sale or repayment 
and reinvestment. Mercantile National Bank 
v. New York, supra, 155-157; Palmer v. 
McMahon, 133 U. S. 660, 667-668; Talbot 
v. Silver Bow County, 139 U. S. 438, 447. 

4. The restriction is not intended to exact 
mathematical equality in the taxing of na- 
tional bank shares and such other moneyed 
capital, nor to do more than require such 
practical equality as is reasonably attainable 
in view of the differing situations of such 
properties. But every clear discrimination 
against national bank shares and in favor of 
a relatively material part of other moneyed 
capital employed in substantial competition 
with national banks is a violation of both 
the letter and spirit of the restriction. Peo- 
ple v. Weaver, 100 U. S. 539; Boyer v. 
Boyer, 113 U. S. 689, 701; National Bank 
of Wellington v. Chapman, 173 U. S. 205, 
216. 


THE 1923 AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 
5219 


We come now to the 1923 amend- 
ments to Section 5219. Congress, recog- 
nizing the changing tax systems of the 
states, saw the advisability of providing 
alternative methods for the exercise of 
the state taxing power in respect of na- 


tional banks. By the Act of March 4, 
1923, three alternatives were given to 
the states, the imposition by a state of 
any one of which three forms to be in 
lieu of the others. It was provided that 
the several states may tax the shares, or 
include dividends derived therefrom in 
the taxable income of an owner or hold- 
er, or tax the income of the bank. But 
each alternative was subject to certain 
conditions. With respect to the taxation 
of the shares, it was enacted that “the 
tax imposed shall not be at a greater rate 
than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens of such state coming into competi- 
tion with the business of national banks: 
Provided, That bonds, notes or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness in the hands of 
individual citizens not employed or en- 
gaged in the banking or investment busi- 
ness and representing merely personal 
investments, not made in competition 
with such business, shall not be deemed 
moneyed capital within the meaning of 
this section. 

The Supreme Court in the First Na- 
tional Bank v. Anderson case, above 
mentioned, referred to the foregoing 
amendment, stating: 


the amendment did no more than put into 
express words that “which according to re- 
peated decisions of this court was implied 
before.” By its terms the amendment ex- 
cludes from moneyed capital only those per- 
per investments which are not in competi: 
tion with the business of national banks. 
(Italics supplied.) 


In the recent Wisconsin case, the Su- 
preme Court repeated the above quota- 
tion from the Anderson case. The Wis- 
consin and Minnesota cases were argued 
before the court on the same day and 
the decisions were handed down to 
gether on March 21, 1927. These two 
latest Supreme Court utterances on el 
tion 5219, as it now stands with respect 
to share taxation, leave no doubt as to 
the meaning of the term “other ced 
capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of such state coming into competition 
with the business of national banks.” 

In the Minnesota case the court stated: 
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As we have held in First National Bank v. 
Hartford, the competition guarded against by 
Section 5219 may arise either from the é¢m 
ployment of capital invested in a business, 
even though the competition be with 
but not all phases of the business of national 
banks, or it may arise from the employment 
of capital invested by institutions or individ- 
uals in particular Operations or investments 
like those of national banks. (Italics supplied.) 


some 


In the Wisconsin case the court said: 


1 ec 


Our conclusion is that Section 5219 is vio- 
lated whenever capital, substantial in amount 
when compared with the capitalization of na- 
tional banks, is employed either in a business 
or by private investors in the 
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And in the same opinion the court 
said: 

Section 5219 is not directed merely at dis- 
criminatory taxation which favors competing 
banking busin re | 
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Surely Congress must have had rea 
son for according to investors in national 
bank shares protection against taxation 
thereon in excess of that imposed upon 
“other moneyed capital” in the hands of 
other citizens of the state employed in 
operations, transactions and investments 
like those in which the national banks in 
the state employ their funds. If a state 
does not wish to tax the “moneyed capi- 
tal” of its citizens that they use in such 
operations, transactions and investments 
like those in which the national banks in 
the state engage, then such state may tax 
the national banks themselves as Con 
gress has provided, as we shall shortly 
discuss 

SOME 


STATES DESIRE 


TAX 


DISCRIMINATORY 


But the simple fact is that some states 
desire to tax bank shares at a greater 
rate than competing “moneyed capital” 
in the hands of individual citizens. That 
is the bald, plain truth, derived from 
the large number of cases holding in- 


valid the state laws taxing national bank 
shares. These cases show how persistent 
ly the limitations upon the consent of 
Congress have been disregarded. Else 
why have no other states, except South 
Dakota but recently, emulated the ex 
ample of Pennsylvania of forty years 
standing, and taxed bank shares at the 
same flat rate as other intangibles? 

Now, by the 1923 amendments to 
Section 5219, in lieu of the share tax 
method, the dividends derived from the 
shares can be included in the taxable in 
come of the owner or holder, provided 
that the tax shall not be at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon the net income 
from other moneyed capital. Obviously 
this provision was to accommodate states 
which had substituted personal income 
taxation for the ad valorem tax on intan 
gibles 


Then to make it possible to tax the 


national banks themselves, instead of 


their shares or the 

the 1923 third alternative permitted the 
taxation of the net income of the bank, 
provided that the rate should not be 


dividends thereon, 


é, 
higher than the rate assessed upon other 


cial corporations nor higher than 
of the rates assessed by the 
taxing state upon the net income of mer 
cantile, manufacturing and business cor 
porations doing business within its lim 
its. Here the object was to accommo 
te states taxing corporations upon their 
net income, thus allowing national banks 
to be likewise taxed. This method was 
a decided innovation in that it was the 
first time that Congress authorized the 


taxation of the national banks 


themselves 


tate 
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1926 AMENDMENTS TO SEC 


5219 


THE TION 


In 1926, as the result of a study of 
the 1923 amendments to Section 5219, 
by a special committee of the American 
Bankers Association and a special com- 
mittee appointed by the National Tax 
Association, enacted further 
amendments for the purpose of broaden- 
ing the application of the income tax 
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method in state taxation of national 
banks. In addition to the third alterna- 
tive method of 1923, permitting the tax- 
ation of national banks on their net in- 
come, a fourth alternative was pro- 
vided allowing taxation “according to or 
measured by net income.” In the para- 
graph containing the limitation on the 
rate under the net income method, it was 
provided that where the tax is imposed 
“according to or measured by” net in- 
come, the taxing state may “include the 
entire net income received from all 
sources.” 

A further 1926 amendment makes it 
possible for states applying the net in- 
come method to corporations generally 
and also imposing a personal income tax 
which includes dividends from such cor- 
porations, to include in individual in- 
come dividends from national banks, to 
the same extent that the taxing state 
includes dividends from such corpora- 
tions in individual income, but at no 
higher rate than is imposed upon such 
corporation dividends. 

The report of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which ac- 
companied the 1926 bill (H.R. 9958), 
containing the foregoing amendments, 
stated: 


In the states which now apply the net in- 
come tax method to corporations generally and 
denominate it an excise or a franchise tax, the 
practice is to include income from all sources, 
including income from tax-exempt securities, 
in arriving at the measure of the tax based on 
the net income. Therefore, it is desirable, in 
order to establish complete taxing parity, to 
remove any question as to the inclusion of the 
income from tax-exempt securities as part of 
the measure of the tax based on the net 1n- 
come of national banking associations; so 
that the same basis of measuring the tax ac’ 
cording to net income for corporations gen- 
erally may be applied to national banking 
associations by the taxing state. 

To this end the pending bill clearly dis- 
tinguishes between taxing national banking 
associations (3) on their net income and (4) 
according to or measured by their net income. 
In the latter case the taxing state “may in- 
clude the entire net income received from 
all sources.” 

In Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. (220 U. S. 
108) the Supreme Court upheld an excise 
tax on corporations where the measure of 


taxation was the income of the corporation 
from all sources, and held that “it is no valid 
objection that this measure includes, in part 
at least, property which as such could not be 
directly taxed.” 

Therefore the proposed amendments to 
Section 5219 are designed to accomplish the 
following: 

(a) The inclusion of income from tax- 
exempt securities as part of the measure in 
taxing national banking associations, provid- 
ing other corporations generally are similarly 
treated by the taxing state. 

(b) The inclusion of dividends from na- 
tional bank shares as part of the net income 
of residents for the purpose of personal in- 
come taxation when, and to the same extent 
as, dividends from other corporations general- 
ly are so included by the taxing state. 

The proposed amendments to section 
5219 would not allow an income tax state to 
tax dividends received by nonresidents from 
national banks within its jurisdiction, but 
would allow the taxation of residents of the 
taxing state on dividends from national 
banks located outside the state. In both cases 
the theory being that the personal income 
tax should be levied on the individual citizen 
by the state where he resides. But the net 
income of a national banking association 
would be taxed only in the state where the 
bank is located because that is the location 
of the capital and business of the bank. 

The language of the pending bill is broad 
enough to permit a state that imposes cor- 
porate excise or franchise taxes which are not 
based on income to apply the net income 
method to national banking associations, pro- 
vided the burden of tax is no higher than 
that imposed upon other corporations general- 
ly under such excise or franchise tax. 

In no way do the proposed amendments 
affect the established methods of states adher- 
ing to the ad valorem taxation of national 
bank shares. (Italics supplied.) 


THE SO-CALLED EXCISE TAXATION OF 
NATIONAL BANKS 


The italicized sentence above plainly 
indicates that states which tax financial, 
mercantile, manufacturing and business 
corporations, on any kind of a franchise 
or excise basis, can readily impose taxes 
on national banks “on their net income” 
or “according to or measured by their 
net income,” providing that the rate 
“shall not be higher than the rate as- 
sessed upon other financial corporations 
nor higher than the highest of the rates 
assessed by the taxing state upon mer- 
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cantile, manufacturing and business cor- 
porations within its 
limits.” 

There is no practical difficulty in as 
certaining the limit of the rate which 
can thus be applied to the net income of 
the bank. Assuming that all such cor- 
porations are taxed alike, the total aver- 
age tax paid by them under the state cor- 
porate tax laws is first determined; and 
then their average net income reported 
to the Federal Government is 
tained. From these average figures it can 
be determined what percentage is re- 
quired to be applied to the net income 
of such corporations to produce a re- 
sult approximately equalling the average 
taxes paid by them under the state cor- 
porate tax laws. The percentage thus 
arrived at indicates the rate, within the 
Federal statute, which can be applied 
to the net income of national banks in 
the taxing state. 

If the taxing state imposes lower taxes 
upon financial corporations than upon 
mercantile, business and manufacturing 
corporations, then the rate limit must be 
determined by the average total taxes 
paid by financial corporations only. On 
the other hand, if the taxing state taxes 
financial corporations higher than mer- 
cantile, business and manufacturing cor- 
porations, then the rate limit to be ap- 
plied to the net income of national banks 
can be no higher than the highest of 
the rates produced by taxes assessed upon 
mercantile, manufacturing and business 
corporations, as the case may be. In 
similar manner, Massachusetts now fixes 
the rate percentage which is applied to 
the taxation of its banks “measured by 
or according to” their net income. 

For convenience merely, we have re- 
ferred to the taxation of national banks 
“according to or measured by their net 
income,” as “excise” taxation. It is ab- 
solutely unimportant by what name one 
may call the tax. The important thing 
is, that the application of the tax by the 
state statute, and the manner of its en- 
forcement thereunder, shall be in accord- 


doing _ business 


ascer- 


ance with the provisions of Section 
5219; for the courts will look through 
the form to the substance. 

There is probably no state which does 
not, in some manner or other, tax its 
financial, mercantile, manufacturing and 
business corporations, or some of them. 
Nor is there any state which cannot 
treat such taxation in effect on the theory 
of an excise or franchise tax. Hence, any 
state may apply the net income tax al- 
ternative to national banks, wholly re- 
gardless of the manner in which it taxes 
other personal property, especially 1n- 
tangibles, regardless also of the form of 
taxation of its corporations generally. 

So it is clear, that by the alternative 
methods now provided in Section 5219, 
within the limits prescribed by that 
statute, any state, without doing the 
slightest violence to its established tax 
system, can tax its national banks direct- 
ly or it can tax their shares in the hands 
of the stockholders, subject to the limita 
tions under the policy of Congress. 

At the last annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association at Hous- 
ton, Texas, a resolution was adopted 
urging that Section 5219 be retained 
without any modification. That resolu- 
tion reads: 

The States of New York, Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin have substituted a system of 
taxation of banks on their incomes in lieu 
of the ad valorem tax on shares with success- 
ful results. It is believed a system of income 
taxation of banks can be successfully adopted 
in many other states and thereby escape the 
vexatious questions of discrimination which 
grow out of taxation of credit investments 
and intangibles at a lower rate than bank 
shares. 

Before Congress is asked by some 
states to depart from its traditional pol- 
icy in state taxation of national banks, 
let those states with bank tax problems 
apply the so-called excise taxation of 
national banks by a tax “measured by or 
according to net income,” including in- 
come from all sources, and in that man- 
ner tax them to the same extent they 
tax corporations generally. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND EUROPEAN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By the Rt. Hon. PH1tip SNOWDEN, M. P. 


This article tells how the Bank of England has assisted European reconstruction and its 
probable influence in the future. The author is one of the most brilliant men of the present 
day. In addition to having been British Chancellor of the Exchequer, he has been chairman 
of the British Independent Labor Party; member of the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service and has been an active member of Parliament and a leading financial expert for many 
years. THE BANKERS MAGAZINE reserves full rights to this article in the United States and 
Canada, and it must not be republished, either in whole or in part, without full credit to 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


OME time ago the writer prepared 

an article on the part which had 

been played by the Governor of the 
Bank of England since the war in the 
vital work of European financial recon- 
struction. This article aroused some in- 
terest, as it revealed certain facts of 
which even bankers and financiers had 
no clear comprehension, and of which the 
general public was completely ignorant. 

The writer has been asked to return 
to this subject, and he proposes to deal 
with it here in a more impersonal sense. 

When we look back to the state of 
economic and financial chaos which pre- 
vailed in Europe in the years following 
the war, and contrast it with the com- 
parative stability which exists today we 
see the results of what can hardly be de- 
scribed as less than a miracle. 

For this change we are much less in- 
debted to politicians and statesmen than 
to the wise influence and courageous 
action of a few broad-minded interna- 
tional financiers. It is a popular delu- 
sion that the few men who exercise such 
tremendous influence as arbiters of the 
financial destinies of the world spend 
their time in exploiting economic situa- 
tions for their own private gain. 

If these men were actuated only by a 
desire to serve their own personal in- 
terests, and if they disregarded the con- 
sequences of their actions on public wel- 
fare and international trade and econ- 
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omy, they would very quickly create a 
financial situation which would bring 
ruin to themselves and the interests they 
represent. 

The writer does not for a moment sug 
gest that the great finance kings neglect 
the interests of the institutions they con- 
trol. But they have sufficient perspicacity 
to see that their own interests are indis- 
solubly bound up with the prosperity of 
the world economic and commercial 
order. 


CO-OPERATIVE RECONSTRUCTION 


In the work of European reconstruc- 
tion the central banks, and the great in- 
ternational finance houses, have been ably 
assisted by the Economic Section of the 
League of Nations. In the promotion 
of the various reconstruction loans the 
two have worked in complete harmony, 
and with a common aim and under 
standing. 

London, as the great money center of 
the world and as the world’s greatest 
creditor, had a special interest in help- 
ing the restoration of the ruined coun- 
tries of Europe. In addition to that, 
Great Britain’s exceptional position as a 
great exporting nation made the revival 
of international trade a matter of vital 
necessity to her. 

The first step that was needed to be- 
gin the work of economic and financial 
restoration was the establishment of the 
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machinery for international banking and 
lending co-operation. 

The war had destroyed or disturbed 
the stability or independence of the cen- 
tral banks in many of the continental 
countries. In most of the new states 
no central bank existed. The first task 
of reconstruction was to restore the sta- 
bility of the old central banks, and to 
establish such institutions in the new 
States. 

This was the work to which the Bank 
of England, with the help of other cen- 
tral banks which were in a sound con- 
dition, set its hand. Jt was fortunate 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York had recently come into existence. 
Without the support given by this in- 
stitution to the European Central Banks, 
the task of European reconstruction 
would have been well-nigh impossible. 

The writer can only briefly sum- 
marize some of the achievements of the 
Bank of England in co-operation with 
other central banks during the last few 
years. 

The most important of these achieve’ 
ments is the international help given to 
Germany. It was by the assistance of 
a large sterling credit, granted by the 
Bank of England, that Dr. Schacht was 
able to stabilize the mark and establish 
a gold rediscount bank. 

Perhaps some day it may be possible 
to relate the full story of the part played 
by the central banks in the promotion 
of the Dawes Plan. But as one who was 
intimately associated with that matter, 
the writer may associate himself with 
what Dr. Schacht has said in his book on 
the stabilization of the mark, namely, that 
that loan would never have been success- 
fully floated but for the almost super- 
human efforts of the Governor of the 
Bank of England, and his intimate rela- 
tions and great influence with the heads 
of the other central banks. 

The Bank of England has assisted 
largely in the reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic life of Germany, a reconstruction 
without parallel in history, both for its 
rapidity and success. One may perhaps 
without indiscretion add this: If advice 


of the international banks had not been 
overborne in some respects by political 
considerations the Dawes settlement 
would have been a better settlement, and 
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would have had in it more elements of 
stability. 

The reconstruction schemes of the cen- 
tral banks have by no means been con- 
fined to helping Germany. 

At a critical moment Austria was 
saved by the Bank of England. In 1923 
the Bank of England issued the Austrian 
Reconstruction Loan. At one moment 
the success of the loan seemed doubt 
ful, and the Bank of England intervened 
and took up the unwritten portion. The 
Bank has given generous assistance to the 
Austrian private banks by accepting a 
liberal composition of heavy pre-war li- 
abilities. 

In co-operation with the League of 
Nations, the Bank of England came to 
the help of Hungary, and by a special 
advance of four millions sterling to the 
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National Bank of Hungary set that coun- 
try on the path to financial and eco- 
nomic stability. 

Similar assistance has been given to 
Greece. In 1923 the Bank of England 
gave an advance of one million sterling 
to the Greek Government, and later 
helped to make the Greek Refugee Loan 
a possibility. 

In 1926 the Bank of England took 
a leading part in the negotiations which 
led to the stabilization of the Belgian 
franc, and agreed to become part of an 
international consortium. The Governor 
of the Bank of Belgium has highly 
praised the generous attitude of the 
Bank of England toward Belgium’s ef- 
forts to effect currency stabilization. 

The recent Polish Reconstruction Loan 
would have been hopeless without the 


practical support of the international 
bankers. 

The criticism is sometimes made that 
these various reconstruction loans have 
been issued at a price which imposes too 
heavy a burden on the borrowers. It 
is true that the rate of interest has been 
high, but the national credit of the bor- 
rowers at the time was negligible. The 
writer remembers the anxiety with which 
the fate of the Dawes Plan was awaited. 
It was feared that at that time war pas- 
sions might not have abated to the ex- 
tent of making success possible. 

The assistance which has been given 
by the central banks to European recon- 
struction has never been inspired by 
political motives, but from a genuine 
and public-spirited desire to promote in- 
ternational prosperity. 


BANKING AS OTHERS SEE IT 


RECENT issue of Liberty con- 
A tains an article, “Why Not Use 

Your Bank,” especially interest- 
ing from the outside viewpoint of the 
banking business. Here’s che way the 
story begins: 


Your bank, whether you live in Great Falls, 
New York City, or Hohokus, is the biggest 
service station of your community. Just 
about 5 per cent. of the people use these 
service stations, and a large percentage of 
those don’t know half of what a bank can 
do, and does do, for its customers. 

Our old prejudice against banks and bank- 
ers prevents us from facing them; that and 
sheer ignorance of the functions of a modern 
bank. Most of us hesitate and get nervous 
even when we enter a bank to cash a check, 
and we walk out with a guilty feeling. 

When stress of circumstances compels us 
to go to a bank to borrow money, we are in 
a panic; and when the fishy eye of the banker 
lights upon us, we stammer and get ready to 
plead guilty to almost anything. If we need 
$10,000 we weaken and beg for $5000, and 
go out firmly convinced that the banker sus- 
pects us of designs to rob, swindle, cheat, and 
steal. 

The trouble is that few of us know how 
to avail ourselves of the services freely offered 
by banks. Instead of being panicky and half 
awed by the banker (or rather his money), 
we should realize that he makes his profits by 
helping others make money. 


_ I was forty years learning what banks are 
for. 

Isn't this a picture of the bank of a 
by-gone age instead of a modern bank? 
And isn’t it true that the borrower who 
wants to borrow $5000 asks for $10,000, 
really expecting to get only half of what 
he asks? 

That the author of the article should 
need forty years to learn what banks 
are for is either a reflection on the quick- 
ness of his mental processes or on the 
effectiveness of present-day bank adver- 
tising; and it looks like the banks are 
Coing a lot of really informative adver- 
tising. 

Then the illustration showing the 
small depositor at the big bank is rather 
amusing in view of the fact that the 
small checking account is looked on as 
a nuisance and is being penalized by a 
“service charge.” But the small depu 
itor is, of course, welcomed by savings 
banks and savings departments. 

Probably the public are less in awe of 
the banks than the author of this article 
thinks. But the story will serve a useful 
purpose in directing public attention to 
the service the banks render. 
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THE DILEMMA OF DIMINISHING BANK 
PROFITS AND THE WAY OUT 


By Harvey A. BLODGETT 


The following article was awarded first prize in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE Prize Contest 
for 1927, judges of which were Arthur W. Loasby, president Equitable Trust Company of 
New York; Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Company of Chicago; and 


Rudolf S. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans. 


The author 


of this article is a pioneer in the field of financial advertising, and is head of the well known 
bank advertising concern which bears his name. 


28,000 financial institutions are 

concerned with the problem of 
diminishing bank profits. In the larger 
centers many go forward on the momen- 
tum of size, strength and prestige, under- 
writing large plans which yield liberal 
profits. Some have sustained their earn- 
ings during this unprecedented era of 
changes in business and social life by 
discovering and developing new avenues 
of profit. Many have interpreted new 
tendencies with such precision that they 
have captured the variable winds of new 
opportunity. 

To the majority of banks, the financial 
nerve centers of communities whether in 
city, town or hamlet, the question of 
diminishing profits is still a serious one 
pressing for solution. There is no busi- 
ness more closely knit with the welfare 
of all, none so sensitive to the progress 
of single units, as the banking business. 
National prosperity is dependent on the 
stability of banks and the question of 
profits is of deep interest to each and 
every individual. 


P'28:000" sna all of the nation’s 


PROFITLESS PROSPERITY 


Today has been called a time of profit- 
less prosperity. The manufacturer, his 
field invaded by new and strange compe- 
tition, is faced with the necessity of find- 
ing new sources of revenue to replace 
those wrested from him in the mutations 
of this bewilderingly inventive age; he 


must retool his plant, or find new ways 
to cut costs and standardize operations; 
he must invent new devices to catch the 
fickle fancy of a temperamental public; 
he must open new fields of opportunity. 

The jobber is an unwilling witness of 
shifting distributive methods and of the 
rise of formidable competition. His 
cause is common with that of the re- 
tailer, who finds it increasingly difficult 
to meet the prices of his mail order, 
chain store and cash-and-carry rivals, 
now aggressively surrounding and clos- 
ing in on him. 

The banker has depositors and bor- 
rowers among them all; their profits af- 
fect him; he patiently counsels with 
them, at the same time seeking the an- 
swer to his own problem of profit-making 
against odds. 

If he has any time and resourcefulness 
left, after discussing all day long his 
patrons’ troubles, problems and plans, 
he reviews the factors that interfere 
with an untrammeled development of 
his own business—the obstacles to bank 
profitmaking which a kaleidoscopic era 
has ushered in. 

While there are causes enough for 
anxiety outside the bank it is wise to 
begin with a candid appraisal of those 
which sap profits from within. Peculiar, 
is it not, that a bank is content to extract 
profit from the transactions of a small 
minority of customers recorded on its 
books? In the competitive struggle for 
volume, much “business” is secured 
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which can never be profitable—unless 
something is done to make it so. Is it 
not also strange that an enormous turn- 
over of accounts is complacently tol- 
erated, as if there were no remedy for 
it? The cost of getting new business 
runs high and comes out of profit. The 
cost of developing business already se- 
cured is much lower. Vastly more is 
expended by banks for getting volume 
in numbers of accounts than in develop- 
ing profit for those it already has. In the 
average bank the earnings of every profit 
able account maintain several unprofit- 
able ones before any net profit is realized. 


DRAWBACKS TO PROFIT 


In reviewing external conditions the 
following come to mind: The newly ac- 
quired American habit of investing sav- 
ings in securities; the growth of saving 
in the form of life insurance; the unpre- 
cedented development of building and 
loan associations; the “larger interest” 
inducements which besiege depositors; 
employe and customer ownership of 
stock in corporations; higher living 
standards and multiplication of wants 
which make saving increasingly difh- 
cult; the instalment plan which inevi- 
tably reduces the saving power of those 
committed to it; too many banks; too 
much competition in many guises. 

The banker finds still more handicaps 
in loss of profits on exchange and on 
farm loans; the parking problem which 
tempts patrons of the bank in the busi- 
ness center to the neighborhood bank: 
the dilemma of the farmer whose profits 
and well-being are reflected on his local 
bank and merchant; and, in turn, on the 
banks in financial centers; the predica- 
ment of urban business whose earnings, 
surplus and borrowings have vital asso- 
ciation with bank profits; motor trans- 
portation which encourages the farm and 
village depositor to bank with the larger 
distant institution, to the loss of his 
small local bank; hand-to-mouth buying, 
which reduces credit demand; periodical 


over-supply of deposits on which interest 
is paid, accompanied by inadequate de- 
mand and low interest rates. 

A most important item in the bill of 
particulars is general apathy and ignor- 
ance on the part of the masses concern- 
ing the functions of banks, the essentials 
of credit, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economic independence and per- 
sonal financial success. The late William 
E. Knox considered the last named so 
vital that he publicly voiced the need of 
a national conference of all classes to 
draft a set of principles upon which 
the nation’s thrift agencies could con- 
centrate effort. 

Verily, banking at a profit has its 
problems; but every problem has its solu- 
tion. 

In the last analysis, the amount of 
profit a bank makes depends largely on 
how much its depositors know about or- 
ganizing their finances—business and 
personal—on an efficiency basis; upon 
how many depositors it has who con- 
tribute to profits instead of drain them; 
upon how many depositors actually 
qualify for credit. 

Bank profits are diminishing because 
there are not enough paying customers. 
Profits are made from innumerable small 
transactions; it requires many more of 
these transactions than formerly to make 
dividends. Many banks have endeavored 
to create volume in a profitless way. 
Mere numbers, regardless of their value 
as profit earners, has been a major ob- 
jective. Fancy a Ford seeking volume 
which, once secured, would produce 
only loss. Should a Ford enter the field 
of banking he would forthwith inaugu- 
rate measures to put more accounts on 
a profitable footing. He would apply the 
logic of industry to the business of 
banking. 

Banks, like every other business, must 
deal with the human factor, so it is in 
point to take account of what people 
of this day are thinking about, and what 
future conditions will be the effect of 
the present day accelerated tempo. 
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SYMBOLS OF A RESTLESS AGE 


Here again a single word or phrase 
will suggest to the banker a line of 
thought which might be amplified into a 
chapter. The old song, “There’s Music 
in the Air,” could be paraphrased to 
“There’s Static in the Air,”—radio, 
which fills millions of homes with mil 
lions of new ideas: bootlegging; modi 
fication and repeal; “step on it; smash 
ing records; Charleston; black bottom; 
movies; the latest song hit; jazz; “ask 
me another: the new freedom; divorce, 
murder mysteries; golf; base ball; mil 
lion dollar prize fights; aerial flights; 
pornographic publications; sex novels; 
the latest craze: and always more dis 
tractions coming from around the corner 

Much, as symbols of a restless, temper 
amental age: the reorganization of mod 
ern thought: the establishment of new 
standards; the onrush of a new national 
pace: the intensification of human in 
terests; the superficial thinking of many 
minds; an indifference to the future 
Life has become a many ‘ringed circus 
People are trying to take in so much 
that they have eyes and minds on any 
thing but the goal of financial independ 
derice 


+ 1 1 1 
One thing which remains unchanged 


is the number of hours in the day; an 
other, the thinking capacity of the aver 
age human being. People have just so 
much time to be frivolous or serious 
minded. The juggler can keep half a 
dozen oranges in the air, but the ordinary 
mortal can do but one thing and do it 
well: he can have just so many real in 
terests. He can be but one kind of a 
personality 

The youth of the present, the mana 
gers and capitalists and borrowers of to 
morrow, are schooled in an atmosphere 
vastly different from that in which the 
substantial depositors and borrowers of 
today grew up. That portentous fact 
is worth thinking about. One may say 
that this is a question apart from bank 
profits. But he should remember that 
one by one his patrons are passing on, 
each departure extinguishing some 


profits; some are meeting with reverses, 
and a new crop must be cultivated if 
there is to be a yield. The time to cul 
tivate a crop is before it matures. 

The majority of bank accounts are not 
making progress. Bank ledgers prove it; 
bank balance sheets prove it; banking 
reports prove it, if one studies the un 
derlying facts Much complaint is 
abroad about the unprofitable checking 
account. Why admit the condition and 
ignore the causes? 

Ernest Elmo Calkins said recently, 
“We are living in a world that has be 
come almost fluid with plasticity which 
suggests nay commands that we 
mould it in a new pattern.” There is 
the solution. The potential profit pro 
ducer must be taken in his plastic state 
and moulded in a new pattern. If the 
banker questions that Americans—t 
patrons—are in such a state, let him 
compare the national habits of today 
with those of a decade ago and set his 
doubts at rest. He has a very different 
sort of people from whom to earn 
profits than he had a few short years ag 
Can banking methods stand still and ti 
banking mind remain immutable in a 
era of rapid and violent change? The 
banker must remould the masses, 0:1 


15 


first he must have his pattern 
GETTING DOWN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


Who said, “there is a simple, funda 
mental answer to every problem that 
arises in your life?” That question has 
an impressive double meaning here 
There is one basic answer to the live 
question of bank profits; it is found by 
giving the fundamental answer to the 
question which arises in every human 
life, “How can I become a financial suc 
cess?” Profits are earned from the trans 
actions of the successful. Ingraft the 
fundamentals of success and profits cer 
tainly are assured. Teach more people 
how to think fundamentally about their 
financial growth. That is the beginning 
of profitable banking relations. It is the 
beginning of the development of the 
profit-paying customer. Banks whole 
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heartedly accept this principle, but are 
slow to put it into practice. 

Banks which put a high minimum on 
checking accounts can possibly afford to 
continue to look to the aristocracy of 
business for profits. But the masses, so 
called, cannot be scorned by the average 
bank. They are the financial power of 
the nation. A minute fraction of the 
nation’s earners enjoy incomes of $4000 
or more. In the remaining large ma- 
jority are the potential profit payers of 
the near and distant future. 

One sometimes thinks of the “masses” 
as a cross section of society far removed 
from himself. Every bank harbors a 
liberal quota—savings depositors whose 
accounts show perhaps two or three 
transactions a year—the composite of the 
whole body of depositors; checking de 
positors often termed “nuisance” ac 
counts—unprofitable because of ignor 
ance, and the pressure of environment; 
people who qualify for credit as they 
learn in one way or another what credit 
is and what it will do for them. These 
are the subsoil where profit is treasured. 
The banker may call them “financial il- 
literates” if he will, but he should edu 
cate them, for anyone can learn. He 
has hundreds of profitable depositors who 
did learn—somehow. 

Those whose transactions now make 
up the sum of bank profits once had to 
learn (mostly by hard experiences) those 
fundamental principles of economic inde 
pendence and personal financial success 
for which Mr. Knox voiced the need. 
It took most of them a good part of an 
active lifetime to discover those very 
principles which the banks of the nation 
could, if they would, make common 
knowledge in a brief time. Those old 
timers could better have afforded to take 
their time to discover these fundamen 

tals and put them in practice than can 
the depositors of today, for they operated 
in a less competitive, less emotional, less 
aggressive age. There are more complex 
ities now than in the easier going days 
when the present profit producers learned 
their ABC of finance. Today one can 


learn from a single issue of a popular 
magazine more about how to spend 
money than he can in a whole high 
school course about the fundamental 
principles of money management. 

To put bank earnings on a higher 
plane where does one begin? The first 
resort of many, nay most bankers, is to 
reduce overhead—cut expenses. Ex- 
penses are of two kinds, operating and 
promotional. In eliminating the latter 
the pruning knife may ruthlessly take 
the bud which might become a strong 
limb. 

In promotional expenses the difference 
between the maximum and the irredu- 
cible minimum rarely suffices for a 
dividend. It is the mark of wisdom to 
view expenses together with comprehen 
sive plans for plowing deeper into the 
subsoil and turning up new elements of 
profit. Antiquated methods, unfitted to 
the present tempo, should be as ruthless 
ly charged off as an uncollectable note 
The banker is advising his perplexed 
clients to do precisely that thing in thei: 
own business. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIALIST EARNS 
PROFITS 


When does the manufacturer prosper? 
When he makes products of wide public 
demand at favorable costs, teaches the 
public their uses and advantages, and dis- 
tributes to markets thus made ready 
through free and open channels 

And the retailer? He is in a good 
profit position when his shelves are well 
stocked with goods properly bought, 
and an informed public makes the turn 
over sufficient to assure adequate gain 
The public will not buy unfamiliar de 
vices. Both manufacturer and merchant 
are constantly engaged in hammering 
down sales resistance through public 
education 

The banker's position is analogous. He 
must constantly draw from the serious 
minded members of the community suf 
ficient deposits to balance the outflow of 
credit and to meet sight demands. He 
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must keep the goods on his shelves mov 
ing—sell credit to responsible people 
who have learned its proper uses. His 
problem is to find profitable outlets for 
his stock in trade. It is, indeed, a sales 
proposition. He must break down sales 
resistance 

The writer has mentioned various fac 
tors which create an overpowering sales 
resistance for the banker. The only 
way around sales resistance is through 
it. It can never be overcome by ignor- 
ing it. If financial illiteracy is the prime 
cause, dollar-education is the prime 
remedy. The dollar-educated being the 
source of bank profits, banking necessity 
removes dollar-education from the realm 
of altruism to that of practical measure 
for establishing bank profits on a solid, 
permanent foundation. The time is not 
far distant when banks will take cogni 
zance of the educational trend in sales 
promotion and consider advertising as 
education instead of business solicitation, 
or merely a matter of keeping the bank’s 
name before the public. The names 
which the public keeps in mind are thosé 

; , , 


issociated with real practical services. 


NEW DVERTISIN( TECHNIQUI 


So this new era which is puzzling 
business men and bankers, urgently de 
mands a new advertising technique to 
replace the style which is worn thread 
bare—and is certainly ineffectual. Much 
f this advertising will be the answer the 
banker would give, did his time permit, 
to people bringing to his friendly desk 
their problems of home finance, personal 
money management, investment, and 
financial progress generally. The new 
style of bank “copy” will be synchron 
ized with the rapid thinking public 
whose thoughts fly with the airplane, 


radio and automobile. As _ successful 
business is making a study of effectual 
advertising, employing the best counsel 
to aid in diagnosing conditions, relegat- 
ing timeworn methods, so will banks 
reorganize their methods along modern 
lines, fitted to the present era. Indeed, 
those who read the signs of the times 
are already doing it 

The new bank advertising technique 
will be largely dollar-education. It will 
have a profound economic influence. Its 
literature, no longer merely hortatory, 
will be up-to date text books on personal 
finance which will demonstrate rather 
than argue or exhort. New business ef 
forts will be directed toward securing 
quality rather than quantity; and every 
new account will be met with aid and 
guidance in fulfilling its possibilities. De 
positors will be encouraged to think 
fundamentally and to act as they think 
The influence of the bank will be ex 
tended into the homes and lives of de 
positors by means of ably written and 
practical literature. Children will be 
grounded and practiced in the rudiments 
of money management. Unprofitable 
depositors will be tactfully moulded int 
better banking habits 
longer be told they “ought to” save, and 
that they “ought to” have checking a 
counts, but will instead be shown how 
to succeed financially. Then the broad 
and profitable use of their bank will fol 
low as certainly as night follows day 

All this will be achieved when banks 
concentrate on instilling in human lives 
what one of their longest visioned lead 
ers urged—-the “fundamental principles 


of economic independence and personal 


Pec yple W ill no 


financial success.” 

And there the banker has his way 
out of the dilemma of diminishing bank 
profits, by creating more paying cus 
tomers through dollar-education. 
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With the New Year 
come New Opportunities 





Th NEW YEAR brings with 
it twelve new months of 
opportunity——opportunity for our customers to ex- 
pand their business and opportunity for us to help 
them. This is certainly our sincere hope which we 
trust you will help us to fulfill by favoring us with 
more business. At this season however we wish to 
thank you for your past confidence and goodwill 
and to assure you that we are better equipped than 
ever before to co-operate constructively, promptly 
and personally in all matters of banking or business. 


Correspondence invited and acknowledged 
without delay 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


George S. Silzer, President 
59 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 


Franklin Office Bloomingdale Office 


Hudson at Franklin Street Lexington Avenue at 60th Street 


Member Federal Reserve System Capital and Surplus $5,250,000 
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LIABILITY OF SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES 


By ARNOLD R. Boyp 











This is the se d of thi 
ment, which a] d No 
deal with the bligat ns and 
sented when dealing with su 
guardians The tl talment. which w 
with the obligati ns I 1 ties of a Sale 
corporations, and the like, when dealing w 
sa me t Ne York fi of Boyd 
well kn WI t the ite de posit traternity 
York State Safe Deposit Association as counsé 


ROM what has been said in the 


-° li; 
preceding 


| instalment of this article 


‘em that the renting of 


+4 
it would 


boxes for the safi keeping of trust prop 
erties does not of itself obligate safe de 
posit companies to restrict fiduciaries in 
the delegation of access to deputies or to 


supervise the fiduciaries’ handling of such 


properties. For the purpose of our dis 
cussion we have considered the class of 
cases in which no previous connection 
r contract existed betwren the safe d 


posit company and the trust estate at the 


time the fiduciary applied for the rental 
of the box 


Tk 1 
There Is anotner 


class of cases with 


which safe deposit companies are fre 


quently confronted in which the rules 


the writer has suggested would not apply 
For example: Suppose a safe deposit 
should rent a box to an in 
© subsequently dies. The 
company would then be under contract 
to the deceased box renter and his estate, 
ind thereby i 
one except the duly appointed executor 
of the estate until the latter took pos 
control of the properties on 
Because of the con 
deceased box renter the 


company 
dividual w! 


obligated to deal with no 


session and 
deposit in the box 
tract with the 
company would be bound, until that con 
tract was fulfilled, to deal with the duly 
appointed fiduciary as a representative 
with limited powers, and could not then 
recognize any deputy appointed by the 





itt 


liscussion. The preceding insta 

presented herewith, bot! 

the trust interests repre 

ors, trustees, receivers and 

appear 11 the Jar uary issue, will have t do 

deposit company to individuals, co-partnerships 

h their agents and representatives. Mr. Boyd 

I ip t ind Adams, counsellors-at-law He is 

nd has rendered valuable service to the Nei 
for that organization 

fiduciary unless the latter had power t 


make such appointment. 

But the contract with the deceased box 
fulfilled 
ind fully performed as soon as the com 


] 
| 
4 


renter and his estate would be 


pany permitted the duly appointed ex 
cutor to take charge of the properties 
the estate in the box, which is usually 
} ir ter ti leat 
done at the first opening after the death 
ele a 
Thereafter the com 


decedk nt b 


of the box renter 
pany would owe the 
renter’s estate no duty except honesty 
It might then refuse to deal with th 
executor altogether, or it might elect t 
party 
itself from any further |i 
to the decedent box 


1 1 
In the new transaction the execu 


deal with him as the contracting 
ind exclude 
ability renter s 
estate 
tor would be the principal so far as thé 
safe deposit company was concerned, 
clothed with the legal and equitable tith 
to the property, and space might be 
rented to him either in his own name as 
executor, or in the name of the de 
cedent estate, with the executor’s right 
to delegate access to one or any number 
Such 
not render the safe deposit company |i 
able to the beneficiaries of the decedent 
box renter’s estate for the misappropria 
tion of any of the 
deputy to whom access might be granted. 
The cases of Clifford v. United States 
Trust Company, Whiting v. Hudson 


Trust Company, and Manufacturers 


of deputies transactions would 


properties by any 
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ROM The First National Bank 
of Boston spreads a network of 
direct collection facilities covering all 
New England. This system is ready 
to handle your items, at all times, to 


your complete satisfaction. 
Capital and Surplus $40,000,000 


Foreign Branches 


Buenos Atres, ARGENTINA Havana, CuBa 


European Representatives 


Lonpon, Paris, BERLIN 
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Trust Company v. United States Man 
ufacturing and Trust Company, which 
have already been discussed, support this 
contention 

Coming back now to the doctrine of 
law mentioned in the beginning, which 
prohibits fiduciaries from delegating acts 
involving discretion and judgment, un- 
less authorized, and which charges third 
parties with constructive notice of any 
limitations in the right to delegate such 
acts and powers, it was found that this 
doctrine of law, for the reasons stated, 
does not operate to prevent safe deposit 
companies from permitting fiduciaries 
of trust estates to delegate right of access 
to safe deposit boxes. It has a wide ap- 
plication, however, and in order to elim- 
inate confusion, a few of the 
in which it applies might be considered. 


cases 


TRUST PROPERTIES BY 
FIDUCIARIES 


SALE OF 


The first case that comes to mind 1s 
the class of transactions which involves 
the sale of trust properties by fiduciaries. 
In such cases prospective purchasers are, 
as a matter of law, charged with con 
notice of and bound by any 


in the powers of fiduciaries 


structive 
limitations 
to sell trust properties, or to appoint 
agents and representatives for that pur 
pose. If a prospective purchaser at- 
tempts to buy property from a fiduciary 
who has no authority to sell it, the pur 
chaser gets no valid title, and he cannot 
hold the trust estate responsible for any 
monies which he may have paid to the 
fiduciary on account of the purchase price 
of such The same rule re 
garding constructive notice applies to 
transactions in which fiduciaries, through 
therwise, attempt, without 

hypothecate or encumber 
properties of the trust estate as security 
for loans, etc., or where fiduciaries at 
tempt to distribute properties without 
authority among trust beneficiaries. In 
all of these cases it will be noted that 
attempts are made to convey or acquire 
title to or an interest in the trust prop 


property 


agents or 
authority, 


erties, but no such attempts are made 
where safe deposit companies rent boxes 
or safes to fiduciaries Safe deposit 
companies presume to do nothing more 
than furnish space and facilities, safe 
from fire, thieves and burglars, where 
trust properties may be stored. 

In connection with the renting of 
space for the safe keeping of trust prop 
erties there has been a great deal of con 
troversy as to whether the box should 
be rented under the name of the trust 
estate or in the name of the fiduciary, as 
such. From what has been said it would 
seem that the liability of the safe de- 
posit company does not vary according 
to the name under which the box is 
rented. The company’s obligations and 
liabilities are the same regardless of the 
description or title under which the box 
stands. The fiduciary who is vested with 
legal and equitable title to the trust 
properties is the principal in the transac 
tion so far as the safe deposit company 
is concerned and the rental contract is 
made with him as the contracting party 
The mere fact that the box is listed 
under the name of the estate does not 
of itself constitute the rental contract 
as made with the There is a 
prevalent idea, however, that if the safe 
deposit company rents the box in the 
name of the fiduciary instead of the 
estate it becomes party to a wrongful 
act and thereby renders itself liable to 
the estate for any wrongful acts of the 
fiduciary, or his deputy. This view, in 
the writer’s opinion, is erroneous. 

In the case of Whiting v. Hudson 
Trust Company, which has already 
been mentioned, the same principle of 
law was involved as here. In that case 
the depositary knowingly permitted a 
trustee to deposit trust funds under the 
title “special” instead of “trustee,” and 
the trustee withdrew the funds from the 
special account for illegal purposes. The 
court held that the title or description 
under which the funds were deposited 
did not affect the liability of the deposi- 
tary, nor did the title in any manner 
charge the depositary with notice of the 


estate. 
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New Un‘on Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 








Ce Tz has been truly said that the “best seyerd of having s 
{ wrought well is to have more to ” Union Trust } 
, Company regards this new building, poned onlyasamemo- } 

\ aot 367 ears of faithful service, butas amedium for ren- 
~‘ dering even finer and broader service i in years to come. 


GoionGrust Company ||. a 











First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family Pia, a 4 
7 4%. Griswold at Congress Street yy oe oy 

" Detroit a oy \ a 

4 [HOV 
' ji \ \ 
) May 4. 
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fiduciary character of the funds, or obli- 
gate the depositary to see that they were 
handled or applied according to the 
terms of the trust instrument. Judge 
Cardoza, in delivering the opinion of 
the court, stated in effect that liabilities, 
rights and wrongs, are not bu‘lt upon 
distinctions so inconsequent, and the 
style of the acc he terms of de 
scription attached to it, has no bearing 
on the results, nor does it determine the 
liability of the parties involved. 


ount, t 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT QUESTION 
Another important question often 
irises in connection with renting boxes 


for the safe keeping of trust property, 
that 1S, 
upon the death 
question must be 
of the contractual obligations of the safe 


access 
This 


answered in the light 


who is entitled to 


ind 
of the fiduciary 


deposit company to the deceased fiduciary 
The executor of the de 
is not entitled, by rea 
the 
assume the duties of admin 
estate which the de 
ceased fic handied prior to his 
death. A substituted fiduciary must be 
appointed for that purpose, and he alone 
s entitled to the first trust 
sstate. The the 
fiduciary, however, is legal custodian of 
the properties held by his testator until 
they are taken over by the substituted 
fiduciary of the first trust estate, and the 
estate of the deceased fiduciary and his 
executor are accountable to the first 
trust estate for all of the trust properties 
of such estate handled by 
fiduciary. Because of this liability the 
executor of the deceased fiduciary is en 
titled to he I 


and his estate 

ceased fiduciary 
son of his representing deceased 
fiduciary, to 
the trust 


Juciary 


istering 


administer 


| 
executor of deceased 


the decea sed 


present when the substituted 
fiduciary first opens the box for the pur 
pose of taking possession and control of 
the assets of the first trust 
the safe deposit company, by reason of 
its contract with the deceased fiduciary, 
is obligated to protect his executor in 
this Whenever, the 
substituted fiduciary presents himself for 
access on the first opening of the box, 


estate, and 


right therefore, 


after the death of the deceased fiduciary, 
the safe deposit company should a1, 1 is 
obligated to have the executor of the de 
ceased fiduciary present or else obtain 
his consent that the substituted fiduciary 
be granted access without his presence 
This is necessary in order that the safe 
deposit company relieve itself from its 
contractual obligations to the deceased 
fiduciary and his estate 

We have been thus far discussing the 
rights, liabilities and obligations of saf« 
deposit companies in renting space for the 
storage of trust properties, and the writer 


1 


has endeavored to show when and why 


safe deposit companies are not respon 


sible to trust estates and their bene 
ficiaries for the wrongful acts of 
fiduciaries and their deputies in the 
handling and application of such prop 


erties. Before passing to the second part 
of the discussion we might consider 
briefly the rights and remedies of 


creators and beneficiaries of trust estates 
where fiduciaries and their deputies are 
improperly handling trust properties de 
posited in safe deposit boxes. Although 
safe deposit companies cannot be held 
responsible, the creators and beneficiaries 
of trust means left 
without adequate and effective remedy 


estates are by no 
for putting an end to the wrongful acts 
of fiduciaries their 
recover from them the possession of the 


and agents, or to 
properties deposited in the safe deposit 
boxes, or the value of any properties they 
may have misappropriated. Application 
may be made to court for the removal of 
such fiduciaries and deputies and that is 
the proper source to which the creators 
and beneficiaries of a trust estate should 
apply for relief. If the 
their deputies have exceeded their powers 
trust 


fiduciaries or 
or misappropriated any of the 
properties they may be removed from 
the office and judgment may be obtained 
against them for the amount of any loss 
occasioned by their wrongful acts. If 
they have absconded, or have no private 
properties out of which the loss may be 
recouped, then resort may be had to the 
bond of the fiduciary. And if none of 
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Mosler DONSTEEL Vault Door Installed in The Central National Bank j 


Topeka, Kansas 


| MOSLER 


DONSTEEL 
VAULT DOORS 


offer the greatest resistance ever devised 
against the use of oxy - acetylene torches 
and drills in the hands of the skilled 
and modern cracKsmen 


That no Known metals equal DONSTEEL 
in protective ability has been repeatedly 
proved through tests conducted by inde 
pendent authorities 


Write us for highly interesting data 
concerning DONSTEEL together with 
the names of banKs who are increas- 
ing their business and prestige through 
this marvelous protection 


| There is no obligation 
either actual or implied 











Donsteel “Vault Doors Sold Exclusively by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CoO. 


“The Largest Safe“Works in the World 





























Mosler has meant safes «4 safety 
for more than 75 years 
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these remedies be sufhcient to fully re 
imburse the trust estate, then that is 
no fault of the safe deposit company 
The fault rests with the power that 
created the trust. This power should 
have selected a more reliable fiduciary 
and required of him more adequate se 
curity to insure against loss resulting 


from his wrongful acts and mal-adminis- 
tration. The powers or interests who 
select fiduciaries and constitute them 
their representatives must bear the con 
sequences of the wrongful acts and care 
lessness of such fiduciaries. Innocent 
third parties cannot be held responsible 
(To be concluded in January) 


THE YEARS AHEAD 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


EFORE entering into a_ business 
venture the wise man has learned 
the necessity of considering care 

fully all the various factors that enter 
into the situation. The amount of money 
needed, the degree of supervision re 
quired, the strength of competition 
all these phases and more are studied 
from the available facts. And there is 
one further factor which cannot by any 
means be overlooked, the degree of per 
manancy which the business may be able 
to attain. 

There may be a few business ventures 
which are transitory in their nature and 
so understood from the beginning. For 
example, people often rent stores which 
are to be torn down in a short while 
and conduct in them sales of bankrupt 
stock. But the lure to most men is in 
the hope that their venture will prove 
successful and expand to a considerable 
size. It is here that many businesses 
fail. The desire to expand is greater 
than the degree of caution exercised 
Too much credit, which enables this at 
tempt to operate on a larger scale, can 
and often does become the real reason 
for a business failure. 

There is one business, however, in 
which everyone is vitally interested, so 
to speak, and that is the business of liv 
ing. Yet how few men consider seri 
ously, as they would a business venture, 
the question, how many years ahead they 
have to operate. It is not impossible to 


do this with a good measure of accuracy 
and the study itself may lead to a pro 
longation of these years. 

Statistics compiled by life insurance 
companies give the life expectancy at 
any given age. For example, of those 
living at age 53 it is certain that 90.99 
per cent. will live five years; 79.39 pex 
cent., ten years; 46.77 per cent., twenty 
years; 28.39 per cent., twenty-five; and 
12.86 per cent. thirty years. No man, 
of course, can say into which category 
he may come, but through physical ex 
iminations, made at least once a year 
with careful correction of any defect or 
tendency that may be disclosed, one can 
reach a fair measure of accuracy. Even 
deaths from accidental causes have been 
tabulated and expectancies measured. A 
resolution to be unusually careful and 
take no chances will help one to avoid 
injuries. 

With these figures and other facts 
bearing upon the case of “himself” a 
man can pretty well figure how much 
he must save to enjoy the blessings of 
comparative comfort. If he has a family, 
he can figure how much life insurance or 
estate he must leave them to keep them 
from want. In his early days for ex- 
ample, when money to pay premiums is 
hard to get, and the need for protection 
is great, the cheapest term insurance will 
probably be the best for his individual 
case. For a man of more advanced years 


y} 


this might be entirely wrong and a hgh 




















In the Center 
of Busy 
*%, Providence 






Right in the busiest center 
of a busy city is the loca 
tion of the new home of 
Industrial Trust Company 
the main office of a state 
wide banking service. 
Banking rooms and _ vaults 
will occupy the first three 
floors and two mezzanines. 
The remaining twenty-three stories will be rented for office space 
The plan of the building allows the maximum daylight in each 
office. Modern equipment will ensure the fastest elevator service. 
Space reserved in advance may be laid out to suit the needs of 


tenants 


For complete information, address G. L. & H. J. Gross, Inc., Rental 
Agents, Providence, R. I. 


(To be ready for occupancy about Oct. Ist, 1928) 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 


Five PROVIDENCE offices E. PROVIDENCE BRISTOL 


1, 2N 
49 Westminster St. 63 Westminster St. WOONSOCKET WARRE 


PASCOAG NEWPORT 
1515 Broad St. 220 Atwells Ave. PAWTUCKET WESTERLY 
602 Elmwood Ave. WICKFORD 
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er form of insurance with a substantial 
investment in good securities be prefer- 
able. 

In this the investor will be greatly 
aided by the banker. The service now 
rendered, through the selection of suit 
able bonds or stocks and through the 
“insurance” or “investment” trusts, gives 
to each investor the best advice obtain 
able in order to accomplish his particular 


aim 

The point is that a man in himself 
can be investigated and viewed by him 
self or good advisers in exactly the same 


manner as a business enterprise. There 
a slight cost all the 
measuring app needed for his 
physical self and all the facts and figures 
necessary to forese the length of 
his life will probably be and how best he 


financial This is 


is at hand and for 


iratus 


1 
wnat 


can achieve success 


entirely aside from the viewpoint of 
psychology, which even now has done 
much toward directing an individual to 
the line in which he is most likely to 
succeed. 

There should be perhaps a word of 
warning that fear of the future, especial 
ly of its limited extent, might slow up a 
man’s activities. It should have the con 
trary effect as, his time being limited, he 
must work all the harder to achieve his 
aim. No man was ever injured by fol 
lowing the adage “Know thyself,” whik 
thousands fail to achieve what they 
could by not recognizing its necessity 
Lecky has written a book called “Th: 
Map of Life.” Maps to be made must 
be based on a study of the facts and 
life, to be lived properly, must have the 
same Not “live and learn” but 
“learn and live.” 


basis 


NATIONAL BANK RESOURCES PASS $27,000,000,000 


CCORDING to J. W McIntosh, 
Comptroller of the Currency, the 
total resources of 7804 reporting 
national banks in the continental United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii on October 
10, 1927, the date of the last call, ag 
gregated $27,213,824,000, the 
amount ever reported in the history of 
the system, exceeding by $631,881,000 
the resources reported by 7796 associa 
1927, the date of the 
previous call, and $1,529,975,000 the 
total figures shown for the call at the 
close of business on December 31, 1926, 
when there were 7912 national banks 
Loans and discounts, including redis 
counts, of the banks on October 10, 
1927, amounted to $14,366,926,000, 
and showed an increase since June of 
$411,230,00 since De 


largest 


tions on June 30, 


and an increase 


cember last of $793,651,000. Invest 
ments in United States Government s 
curities of $2,675,542,000 were in 
creased since June and December, $79, 
364,000 and $392,971,000, respeciwely 
Other miscellaneous bonds and securities 
totaling $3,941,438,000, exceeded the 
June figures by $144,398,000, and wer: 
$433,617,000 more than reported in De 
cember, 1926 ne 

Balances due from _ correspondent 
banks and bankers, including lawful re 
serve and items in process of collectic: 
with Federal Reserve banks, totaled $4, 
378,517,000, showed decreases of 
$158,787,000 in th 


amount of these items reported in June 


and 
$45.005.000 and 
of this year and December last year, ri 


spectively 
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Leading banks, 
business houses and 
industries everywhere 


safeguard funds with 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 





of 





Todd Greenbac Checks, with 
their patented self-canceling 
features, 
major 
check 
change 
date 


losses by preventing 


and number = and 
“‘counterfeiting.”’ The in 
stant the forger’s acid is 
applied 


nates a large 


eliminate another 
source of possible 


of payee’s name 


countless imprint 
word VoIpD’ 
appear 


all check frauds 





The Protectograph elimi 
percentage of 
by prevent 


ing raised amounts It is 
made in a variety of stand 
ard models, one for every 
type of business $37.50 
up. For private use the 


Personal Protectograph at 

$20 has a nation-wide popu 

arity. Only Todd can make 
a Protectograph 


Standard Forgery Bonde 
cover the remaining check 


fraud possibilities, namely 
outright forgery of signa 
ture or of endorsement A 
preferred risks, Todd user 
qualify for such bonds at 
arge savings from the 
Metropolitan Casualty In 
surance Company New 
York 








Modern business practice endorses protection with speed and economy. 
A partial list of Todd users. 


‘Etna Life Insurance Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Express Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Armstrong Cork Company 
The Bassick Co. 
Bearings Company of America 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company 
Bessemer Foundry & Machine 
Co 


City of Bingh: amton, N. Y. 

Boston & Maine Railroad 

The Bradstreet Co. 

H. M. Byllesby & Company 

The Celotex Company 

Central Public Service Co. 

Central Railroad of N. J. 

Chase & Sanborn 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway 

Chicago Surface Lines 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Cecil B. DeMille Picture Corp. 

DuPont Rayon Company 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 


The Electric Auto Lite Co. 

Federal Radio Corporation 

Ford Motor Co. 

Grand Trunk Railway 
System 

Hamilton Watch Company 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Humble Oil & Refining ‘Co. 

International Harvester Co. 

Lincoln Alliance Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 

Morse Chain Company 

Marland Refining Company 
Mayo Clinic 

Michaels, Stern & Co. 

State of Michigan (Auditor 
General's Dept.) 

The Michigan Central 
Railroad Co. 

National Cash Register Co. 


National Carbon Company, Ine. 


New Haven Clock Company 
North East Electric Co. 


New York Central Railroad 
C 


‘0. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 

Parks, Davis & Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Company 

The Pepsodent Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

City of Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester Gas & Elec. Corp. 

San Antonio Public Service 
Corp. 

Sheffield Farms 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Co. 

City of Toledo 

Union Carbide Co. 

Union Trust Co. 

United Cigar Stores 

USL Battery Corporation 

Vanadium Alloys Steel Co. 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co 
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THE REASONABLE DEPOSITOR 


By W. R. MoREHOUSE 


This is the third 
MaGAZINE about vari 
to handle then 
Angeles, Calif 


NE bright spot in a banker's deal- 

ings with his depositors is that 

a majority are amenable to rea 
son. The truth is, the number who in 
tentionally break a bank’s rules or who 
intentionally try to defraud the bank or 
take advantags 
Nearly every flare-up by depositors over 
treatment at the hands of the average 
well managed bank is due to misunder 
standing or ignorance. Accounts are 
often hastily closed by depositors over 
some imaginary 

The point the writer wants to make 
clear is that the ninety and nine of de 
positors, if properly approached, will b 
found reasonable and will listen to any 
logical reasoning with open ears and a 
receptive mind. 
. Let us say that a depositor closes his 
account because of dissatisfaction as he 
sees it. If the banker will go and see 
him he will find that the customer will 
be an attentive listener to the explana 
tion of his case. The banker will find 
him about his grievances; will 
find that he believes that he is right and 
the bank is The banker will 
most likely find that he feels that the 
bank is either taking advantage of his 
ignorance or has been unnecessarily se 
vere in its dealings with him. In many 
cases the banker will find that the bank’s 
good intentions were misconstrued. 

It has been the writer’s experience 
that of those who close their accounts 
because of dissatisfaction fully 90 per 
cent. can be reclaimed if a bank will 
take time to give them all of the facts. 
The bank will find that when a case is 


of it in any way is small 


offense 


sincere 


wrong. 


»f a series of short articles written by Mr 
yus kinds of bank depositors, their influence on bank growth and how 
The author is vice-president of the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los 


Morehouse for TH! 


BANKERS 


fully explained from every angle in a 
sympathetic, helpful way the depositor 
is usually ready to reopen his account 
The big mistake which many banks make 
in their dealings with depositors is that 
their service becomes too mechanical 
What banks should always remember is 
that there are times when the mere state 
ment “yes” or “no” 
full explanation being 
nothing else will do. 

Fortunately for every banker a large 
majority of depositors respond to reason 
and because of this fact there should be 
dissatisfaction between banks and 
their depositors than there is today, for 
by a little attention to this matter fewer 
accounts would be lost. 


is not sufhcient, a 
and 


necessary 


lo 
ess 


THE EASY VICTIM \ “SUCKER 
DEPOSITOR 


LIST 


The bank depositor, more than any 
other saver, has always been the target 
for high-pressure promoters and skin 
game artists. The savings banks have 
ilways been a good hunting ground for 
promoters. One of the reasons for this 
is the fact that the savings depositor is 
usually more susceptible to the big-profit 
appeal of the unscrupulous promote1 
than he is to the conservative appeal of 
the savings banker. Why be content 
with 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. on a sav 
ings account when by investing in stock 
the same money will earn 25 per cent 
is the question which the glib-tongued 
promoter repeats over and over to the 
savings depositor? 

That the inroads in savings from this 
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source are heavy there can be no doubt. 
That every bank in the United States is 
affected by these inroads is just as true. 
That little has been done by bankers to 
stop this drain on their deposits goes 
without dispute. It is the writer's firm 
conviction that it is the duty of every 
banker to advise with his depositors on 
matters of investment. The fact that he 
has not done so in the past does not es- 
tablish a precedent as to his future 
action. The writer believes the time has 
come in the history of banking when 
every banker should face this situation 
unflinchingly and fearlessly with the de- 
termination that the nefarious business 
of plundering inexperienced savers 
must stop. 

First, let it be known in every com 
munity that the banks stand ready to 
give advice without fear or favor. Just 
because a bank has the account of 
“Catch ‘em and Skin ‘em™ does not jus 
tify it in keeping silent on this question. 
Certainly any firm which fleeces its de 
positors should not receive protection 


from the bank. If “Catch ‘em and 
Skin *em” have their names on a bank’s 
books, the bank owes it to the remainder 
of its depositors to kick their account 
out. What every bank should do, today, 
right now, is to clean house as to the ac- 
counts of persons known as skin-game 
artists, and then when this has been 
done, it will feel absolutely free to cau 
tion its inexperienced depositors against 
dealing with get-rich artists. There can 
be no middle ground. There is no way 
that a bank can protect the skin-game 
class except at the expense of its other 
depositors. 

The writer hopes the time will come 
when all banks will hew to the line in 
protecting their depositors and in doing 
so will let the “chips” fall where they 
may. Let bankers give advice, for in 
doing so they will save thousands of 
dollars of deposits which might other- 
wise be lost. Let them protct those who 
need protection, for the wild-catter and 
the “catch ‘em and skin ‘em” promoter 
need no protection. 


BANK OF MONTREAL MAKES NOTABLE GAINS 


GAIN of $50,000,000 in resources 
during the year ended October 
31, is reported by the Bank of 
Montreal, Canada. “While a portion of 
this large increase is probably due to the 
handling of some special accounts, the 
whole statement reflects the greater 
amount of business being transacted 
throughout the country.” 

Total assets increased during the year 
from $781,525,145 in October, 1926, to 
$831,548,967. Included are liquid as 
sets of $481,996,915, equivalent to 63.78 
per cent. of liabilities to the public, as 
compared with $424,919,084, or 60.30 
per cent. a year ago. In liquid assets 
are cash on hand, represented by gold 
and subsidiary coin current, Dominion 


notes and deposit in Central Gold Re 
serves amounting to $107,953,213, equal 
to 14.28 per cent. of public liabilities, 
against $100,411,634, or 14.25 per cent 
in the previous year 

With the larger requirements for 
handling the business of the country 
there has been a marked gain in loans 
and holdings of government and munic 
ipal securities and railway and other 
bonds and stocks have also increased 
Current loans in Canada are $255,155, 


693, as compared with $252,338,858 
Call and short loans in Canada have in 
creased to $29,719,404 from $15,486, 
054, and call and short loans in Great 
Britain and the United States of $151, 
281,604 compare with $145,325,247 
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BANK OF NORTH HEMPSTEAD, PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


“S$ ERVICE” with the Bank of North Hempstead is a fact as 

well as a tradition. Endeavoring, however, to provide 
better service and meet the demands for greater banking facil- 
ities a new building of granite and cast stone is being erected. 
The interior is designed to expedite transactions and place at 
the hands of both customers and personnel all modern banking 
conveniences. Large windows will flood the banking room 
with light and amplify a delightful color scheme. A parking 
space at the rear of the building is being provided for customers. 


UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER 


FORMERLY 
MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 


ARCHITECTS 
BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 
221 WEST 57 T# STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Quality Speaks any Language 


T DOESN’T make any difference where you go— 
. Shanghai, Paris or Buenos Aires—the true 
quality of York Vaults is known and respected 
everywhere. 

When a financial institution wants safety, 


3 whether it be in China or America, oceans and 
+ s ss s : 
“4 continents are no barriers. Recognized as “the 


world’s most respected vaults,"’ bankers everywhere 
look to York for the highest standard of quality. 
Just as this bank came to York for the standard 
of quality it required, so have banks throughout 
America realized that vaults should be purchased 
on reputation more than price—and that York 
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t Vaults have earned a reputaticr that is seldom 
} accorded any man-made product. 
e: YORK SAFE and LOCK COMPANY 


C: Factory and Principal Office 
YORK, PA. 


BALTIMORI HOUSTON ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 

Z CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 

4 DETROIT PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
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ONE HUNDRED TRUST ADS ANALYZED 


By Harry B. WINSOR 


This article disc 
featured in most trust advertising 
week 
are using art work; what percentage of 


coupon; and what the average 


j t ments n t f 


trust advertisements st 





F you don’t see what you want, ask 
for it, is a slogan that an enterpris 


ing retail store operator displays 


7 
il 
1 : 3 | 5 | 

The writer knew what the 
banks in his home town 
the way of advertising trust 
he had no idea what 
So, just out of cur 


prominently 
were doing in 
services in 
the newspaper, but 
others were doing 
osity he followed the advice of the re 
tailer and clipped from daily and Sunday 
newspapers, 100 ads featuring trust sub 
jects. Several interesting facts resulted 
from the analysis of these 100 ads 

It would no valuable to 
know occasionally what the other fellow 
is doing in advertising his services of all 
kinds, but the writer's interest lay chiefly 
in knowing how banks were presenting 
their trust departments to the public. 

Ordinarily 


policy of 


} 1 1 
goubt De 


the writer believes in the 
directing advertising 
to local conditions but, 
is never any harm in 
finding out what the other 
doing. Perhaps one may pay no atten 
toin to finds, but, nevertheless, 
after one has found « his col 
leagues are doing, he knows then whether 


one's 
plans according 
of course, there 


fellow is 


w hat h 
yut what 


he is doing a better job or just as good 
a joD 1n a different way 
] + + } } 
The advertisements which the writer 
all oe ee = ae 
selecte d ranged from those tnat appeared 


to those as 
} 


A few of the 


In cities as small as 6000 


names 


of the cities from which the ads were 
taken will serve to illustrate the attempt 
to get an accurate cross-section of this 

ust advertising. Besides New 





ids from Boston, 


isses such questions as what service of the trust department 
what average amount of space 
requently appear 
advertisements offer 


»f the copy is 


t seems t € 


is used: on what days of the 
trust advertisements 


1 
how many contailr 


what proportion of 


1 1 
a booklet; 


Philadelphia, Kansas City, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit; Toledo, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and Akron, Ohio; Lexing 
ton, Ky.; Athens, Ohio: and Hunting 
ton, W. Va 
CORPORATE EXECUTORSHIP FEATURE! 
The writer's first concern was to dis 
what service of the trust depart 
seems to be featured in the ma 
jority of advertisements. An examina 
tion of the copy showed that 
six of the ads were devoted to the sub 
ject of corporate executorship. Life in 
surance trusts came next with a total of 
twenty-one. Twelve featured tl 
bank or trust company as executor and 


cover 


ment 


twenty 


ads 1e 
trustee and eleven were classified as gen 
eral. These did not refer to any specific 
service, but offered consultation on the 
subject of estate problems. An equal 
number of ads were devoted exclusively 
to the subject of will-making. The bal 
ance dealt with revising wills, partner 
ship trusts, living trusts, taxation, real 
estate management and secretarial trust 
services. Having confirmed his own sus 
subjects which should 


picions as to the 


; ; 
be stressed in trust advertising, th 
writer next turned to the amount 
space used in the one hundred ads 


Twenty-eight ads measured 3 columns 


ry 


inches. Second in order camé¢ 


by 10 
columns by 8 inches with 


There 


9 inches: 8 measuring ¥ columns by 15 


1 total of 11 
were 9 measuring 3 
measuring 4 columns by 


hes. The others were all assort 
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PORT WASHINGTON NATIONAL BANK & TRUST Co., 
PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


(UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CO.,Inc. 
ARCHITECTS anD ENGINEERS 
LOWEST 447 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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sizes ranging from 2 

up to a full pag 
It is interesting to note in this connec 
tion that out of one hundred ads taken 
at random there was only one full page: 
2 measuring & columns wide; 9 that 
olumns wide, and only 19 


measured 5 
measuring 4 columns wide. The remain 
upied 2 and 3 column 


ing 69 ads all occ 
spaces, depth from 5 inches 


-olumns by 5 inches 


ranging 


to 17'4 inches 

It happens that the 
Cleveland where the trust companies as 
1 rule use large display ads to feature 
their trust departments. He is 
familiar with the custom of advertising 
in Detroit where full pages appear fre 
quently. Basing his answer upon a casual 
observance of these two cities, the writer 
would have said that the trust 
ads would m close to a half page 
However, the analysis of the 100 ads 
i different answer. 


writer lives in 


also 


average 


isur 
gives quit 


WHEN TO ADVERTISE 
week on which to ad 
vertise trust services is frequently a 
problem. There is, of course, no rule 
that can govern this, for each advertiser 
must determine for himself when his 
copy would have the best chance of being 
From the standpoint of the day 
on which the 100 ads were published, 
the writer found that 26 appeared on 
Monday, 19 on Tuesday, 14 on Sunday, 
13 on Wednesday, 10 on Friday and 9 
each on Thursday and Saturday 
Having settled the subject matter, the 
day and the size, the writer next turned 
to the contents of the advertisements. It 
is interesting to note that 38 of the 100 
were illustrated and 38 contained pic 
tures of the banks signing the ads. Only 
one ad contained both an illustration 
and a picture of the bank. In other 
words, 75 of the 100 ads contained some 
illustration 


The day of the 


rea d 


fi rm ¢ yf 


Thirty ads offered booklets which 
would be sent upon request and 12 of 
these showed pictures of the booklet. 
Only one, however, contained a coupon 
to make it easy for the reader to send 
for the booklet. 

Two or three other interesting con 
clusions were discovered in the analysis. 
The trend seemed to be toward short 
copy. There were several ads with no 
more than 75 words and the average 
contained not more than 200 words. 
Twenty-seven of the ads used questions 
for headlines and 3 used one word only 
Each of these, by the way, was a good 
headline for trust copy 
vertisement of the Commerce Guardian 
Trust and Savings Bank of Toledo, was 
‘“Testamentaphobia.” Another one-word 
headline which appeared over the signa 
ture of the Dollar Savings & Trust Com 
pany of Youngstown was “Alone.” It 
was accompanied by an illustration of a 
pensive looking woman seated beside an 
empty chair. The third one-word head 
line was “Guilty!” This appeared in an 
advertisement of the Central Trust Com 
pany of Cincinnati 

Having come to the conclusion of his 
analysis, the writer decided that if he 
were advertising trust 
average sized city, he would not go far 
wrong (barring some special local cir 
cumstances) if he should advertise 
executorships, life insurance trusts and 

using space ranging 
from 2 columns by 8 inches to 3 columns 
by 10 inches, inserting ads on Monday 
and having 75 


One, in an ad 


services in an 


wills extensively, 


5 per cent., at least, of the 
ads illustrated. Obviously, special local 
conditions and the individual characteris 
tics of the bank would have to be given 
primary consideration. Apparently, 
though, if the writer followed the analy 
sis of these 100 trust ads, he would build 
a campaign that would come close ¢ 
conforming with the advertising policies 
of his fellows. 
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Are these Books in your banking library? 


101 Window Displays 
By M. E. CuHase 

A book of suggestions for window 
displays in which every branch of bank- 
ing is included. The properties neces 
sary may be obtained in towns as small 

° as 5000. $5.00 

Recollections of a oe ; 
Busy Life Clearing and Collection of 

sy Checks 


By James B. Forcan By Watter E. Spanr, Ph.D. 


A treatise on the development of the 
} 


present clearing and collection system. 








$7.50 


The life story of one of America’s bank- Encyclopedia of Banking 


ers. A limited number of copies available and Finance 





of an edition, autographed and bound in By Gitenn G. Munn 

2 or $6.00 Every term, expressior 

leather. PO. used banking and finane 
commercial contacts with | 
listed in this book; not 


definition but an adequate 





Bank Agricultural Depart- 
ment 
By R. A. Warp 
Shows the bank in an agricultural 
district how to serve the farming in 
terests of the community $1.25 
The Women’s Department 
By ANNE SEWARD 
This book is a necessity to banks 
that are contemplating organization of 
this department, and is full of ideas for 








The Bank Credit Investigator 


those already organized. $1.25 By Russett F. Pruppen 

: Tells in as concise a mz rg ssible 

Elements of Foreign P. as concise a manner as possible 

Exch what problems the young man will meet in 

ae xC ange a bank credit department \dvice as to 

By FRANKLIN ESCHER steps to be taken in a credit investigation 

A good working knowledge of the and analyzation of a credit risk. $1.50 
subject can be gained in a few hours 
from this little book. $1.60 





Commercial Paper 


‘ Acceptances and Analysis of 
The Paying Teller’s Depart- Credit Statements 


ment By Wo. H. KNIFFIN 


i a nen eet Of the few books entirely devoted to 
By Gienn G. Munn this subject, this is a safe investment; 


Presents the functions of the paying 205 pages, with 100 pages of actual state 
teller and related departments in every ments completely analyzed on facing 
phase—whether in a city or country bank, pages. $2.50 
the East or West. A reference F 
book on checks and disposition New Business Department 
of money. $1.25 


By T. D. MacGrecor 
As a complete description of how to 
iduct a publicity and new business 
tment in any bank, large or small, 
ok serves as an excellent guide 
$1.25 








Bank Credit Methods and 
Practice 
By T. J. KAVANAUGH ‘ 
Rost ge — Cause and Prevention of 
Description of the operation of a credit “ 
partment, useful not only to the banker Bank Defalcations 


the business executive in By M. K FOWLER 
to point out to bank dire 








banker’s attitude on credit : 
$2.50 Writt 


1h 1 c 
nsibility for 
‘ 





ors and officers the 





re def ns $1.50 


Bankers Publishing Co. 71 Murray St., New York 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. ROBERTSON 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


Bank Credit Problems, 





In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


Questions 


In case the question is not one of 








UESTION: I have seen the question 
of “Partners Loans” discussed sev 
eral times various books and publica 


There seems to b 


of opinion as to the 


tions some ditferenc 


merits and demerits 
of the practice 
able to 


appreciate a 


I have never been quite 
mind 


make up my and would 


] 
WY iinmes Trom 


your maga 
zine as to the consideration of this 
item ? @ y 
ANSWER: In speaking of “Partners 
re fer tX ) 
loans made by partners to the firm. You 
will appreciate that partners are person 
ally liable for all debts of the partner 
collectively or 
dividually. This, of 
apply to a partner who has filed on pub 
lic records an indication of his limited 
liability. This fact, of course, gives rise 
to the question: “What difference does 
it make whether or not there is a debt 
to partners as it is subordinate to the 
other debts of the firm.” Sometimes 
the question is raised “What if the busi 
ness were going bad and they withdrew 


Loans” we presume that you 


ship, either any one in 


course, does not 


the money?” It would do no harm to 
creditors so long as the withdrawals re 
mained in their own names, for the 


t 
partners are personally liable for debts 
of the If they transferred the 
withdrawals, that is another question 
Do you think they might? If you do 
you question the moral risk, the real 
basis of credit. If, of course, the loan 
i it should be con 


firm 


is a temporary matter, 


sidered as a current liability for the 
purpose of analysis. If it is 
less 


permanent capital, then why not 


] 
put it in the regular capital account? It 


the case of officers’ loans to a corpora 
tion, the problem is somewhat different 
This liability cannot be considered as a 


subordinate debt unless the personal in 


dorsement of officers is obtained. They, 
otherwise, are not personally liable 
Here, too, the risk 
dorsement is a thing to be considered 
If the officers and directors see the busi 
ness weakening, are they likely to get 
out all they can, or are they likely to 
put in more and exhaust their personal 
save the business? 


moral without in 


means in an effort to 


QUESTION: We are often called 
upon to lend upon a second mortgags 
and would like your opinion as to this 
type of security. What percentage do 
you consider it is desirable to lend, if 


at all? ye, ee 
ANSWER: Usually the matter of 

loans upon mortgages, either first or 

second, is a matter of policy. Some 


banks I have known consistently refuse 
You must take into consideration prac 
tically the same features as though you 
were purchasing the mortgage for an in 
vestment of the bank. Of course you 
can regard, in addition, the moral and 
financial responsibility of the maker of 
the note. However, you must not lose 
sight of the fact that the title to the 
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Life Pictures 


Paint your Walls of Memory so they'll never fade... 
Stamp upon your mind the wondrous lore of a journey 
through many lands of strange peoples and odd customs 
..- Nothing to disturb the mind...Only constant Peace 


and Comfort from Occident to Orient and beyond. 


Experience it all on the 


World Cruise Supreme 


Aboard the famous Cunard Cruiser FRANCONIA 
Sailing from New York Jan. 7 - Returning May 31, 1928 


A superb steamer .. . like a refined, luxurious club, 
on a cruise of 34,000 miles covering the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres; 10,000 
miles ashore. The ship your Winter Home; an 
enchanting Life-Picture of the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, Siam, China, Korea, Japan, 
Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Mauritius, South 
Africa, South America, Martinique, the Caribbean 
Sea. Ask for the illustrated Guide Book and Map. 





Thos. Cook & Son 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Boston Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Portland,Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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property might be in poor shape. In 
this connection, if the first mortgage is 
held by a reliable title company or a 
bank, and the second was executed at 
the same time, you have pretty good 
assurance of its goodness. If it was ex 
ecuted at a later date than the first mort 
gage, you can not tell what may have 
happened in the interim. If the first 
is held by an individual, there, of course, 
can be the question as to how carefully 
the title was searched, etc. Also, you 
must consider the worth of the property 
in proportion to the first and second 
mortgages. If you are familiar with 
values in the vicinity of the property, 
this is a simple matter. The proportion 
willing to lend depends 
upon the proportion of the mortgages to 
the value of the property, the worth of 
the borrower otherwise, and the rate of 


you might be 


discount at which you would have to 
sell the mortgage if you were forced to 
dispose of it. This discount, as you are 
probably aware, depends on the length 
of time the mortgage has to run, the 
amortization feature, and the allowance 
to be made the purchaser to cover title 
search, etc. In my section there are 
many second mortgages offered at a price 
to yield 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. to 
the purchaser to maturity. Not know 
ing about the title of the property, liens 
outside of mortgages for taxes, assess 
ments, judgments, mechanics, etc. you 
must give a lot of consideration to the 
person requesting the loan 


QUESTION: What are some of the 
prevalent regulate the 
stability and quality of investment 
trusts? What consideration should be 
given the general outlook for the stock 
market? In the case of investment 
trusts which control certain companies 
through their holdings, bearing 
does this have upon the financial struc 
ture of these companies? Do you think 
that when the control of a company is 
in the hands of investment trusts, this 
has a certain effect upon its credit stand- 


ing? BE. #1. §S. 


features that 


what 


ANSWER: The investment trust 
idea, as you probably are aware, is a 
recent development in this country al 
though it has been in sucecssful opera 
tion for a great many years abroad, par 
ticularly in the British Empire. We are 
therefore, unable to judge accurately 
the American trusts by past 
Since the idea 


perform 
ances over a long period 
has taken hold of the American public 
in a really serious way and large num 
bers of trusts have been established, the 
market conditions have been in their 
favor and a good portion of them have 
shown excellent results. Just what the 
situation would be if we were to en 
counter unfavorable 
over a long period is problematical 
However, this brings to mind the su 
preme question involved, that of man 
If it is composed of conserva 


serious reaction 


agement. 
tive men who are experienced in the 
subject of general investments, the suc 
cess of the trust is, no doubt, sure as 
the securities purchased for investment 
purposes should be chosen rather with 
the idea of a “long pull” in mind than 
for quick trading on a few points and 
with the wide diversification afforded 
by investment trusts a wise selection 
would no doubt result in eventual profit 
Of course, a great many second and 
third rate organizations have sprung up, 
taking advantage of the sudden popu 
larity of this form of investment and 
no doubt in the course of the next year 
or two we will hear of some unfortunate 
occurrences from that source 

You inquire particularly about in 
vestment trusts which control certain 
companies through their holdings. Strict 
ly speaking, that does not come within 
a pure investment trust, and the well 
managed organization will avoid just 
that sort of thing. When they reach 
the stage where they do have such hold 
ings, however, they are more in the na 
ture of holding companies. If I were 
choosing a trust to invest in, I would 
avoid any where control of other com 
panies was held and would even shun 
those which were managed by houses of 
original issue, who might be tempted at 
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times to slip into the list of investment 
issues which they were unable to sell 
elsewhere. 

As stated before, the management is 
the principal consideration in choosing 
an investment trust, but the trust agree- 
ment should be carefully scrutinized to 
determine unfavorable features in that 
respect. There should be a provision 
for ready access at all times to the lists 
of securities held. I would go further 
to suggest that there should be a pro 
vision for a frequent publication of the 
securities held. There should also be 
provision made for advices regarding 
substitution. Some trusts carry a pro 
vision for a minimum capital and surplus 
of companies in which they invest to 
prevent small unseasoned names gettng 
in. Many such features would readily 
suggest themselves to you as you glance 
over their agreements. 

There is no doubt that the undesirables 
in the business are going to bring about 
some sort of Government control, sooner 
or later, much as this is to be deplored 
by the better houses. 

You ask what consideration should be 
given to the general market outlook. | 
think you will find that the prices of 
shares of investment trusts which are 
readily marketable will follow along the 
general trend. You see, their invest- 
ments were probably made in a low 
market and the profits accruing through 
appreciation of the value of the securities 
held will be reflected in the value of 
the shares and vice versa. It would 
seem to me that the new investment 
trusts organized at a time when the 
market was very high would not be in a 
position to earn as much as those estab- 
lished in a more favorable market al- 
though, as mentioned previously, a con 
servative investment trust is operated 
with the idea of a long pull and diversifi- 
cation, including often some foreign is 


sues 


There may be some speculative pos- 
sibilities present in various trusts, as is 
always the case when high returns are 
expected, but of course investment 
houses handling the trust are able to 
speculate in a more intelligent way. 
When the control of a company is 
lodged in the hands of an investment 
trust, one might naturally feel that this 
has a bearing upon its credit standing 
It is possible for the management of the 
investment trust to take funds from the 
company by declaring liberal dividends 
through high salaries and it might also 
make advances to weaker companies 
Much might be written in connection 
with investment trusts and the above 
does not pretend to review all of the 
various aspects. If you have some par 
ticular phase in mind we would be 
pleased to go into it for you 

The following list of supplmentary 
questions which have been asked of com 
panies within the range of Attorney 
General Albert Ottinger’s survey may 
be of interest: 

How much of the investor's dollar 
goes into the corpus of the trust, or be 
comes an earning asset of the company’ 

Under the plan or structure what part 
of the earnings of the corpus belongs to, 
or is distributable to, an investor? 

What means have the organizers o1 
managers of the fund to make a_ profit 
or prevent a loss to themselves by deal 
ing directly with the fund? 

In what manner can the fund be used 
for the advantage of the organizers at 
the hazard of the investors in the fund? 

Are the payments to, or the profits 
available to, the managers clearly de 
fined? 

Are the general representations so 
clear that an investor is in a position to 
know the character of the risk he is as 
suming? 

How is the portfolio handled—by the 
company or by independent trustee? 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


TRUST COMPANY NOT EN- 
TITLED TO ACT AS TRUSTEE 
UNDER WILL AFTER CON 
VERSION INTO NATION 
AL BANK 


The Commonwealth-Atlantic National 
Bank of Boston, Petitioner. In re 
Estate of Emily Earl Maynard, 
Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, November 


22, 1927 


TRUST company was designated 
as trustee in two wills and as 
conservator of property in a 

third. After the death of the testators, 
the company qualified in each case by 
filing a bond and was ippointed by the 
Probate Court. For some time, it admin 
istered the different estates. Thereafter 
the trust c converted into a 
national bank iter consolidated 
with another national bank. When the 


national bank appeared for the purpose 





of filing its accounts in the different 
estates, the court held that it had, by its 
conversion into a national bank, lost 
the right to act 

RUGG, C. J. These are petitions for 
the allowance of accounts in the usual 
form in the Probate Court. The ac 


counts are accrate end comple->. Ths 
question present2d +s whether tn. pet 


tioner is the proper accountant under 
appointment as fiduciary by the Probate 
Court. The material facts are the same 
in all the cases. The Commonwealth 
Trust Company of Boston, a trust com 
pany established under the laws of this 
commonwealth, was duly appointed by 
the Probate Court for Suffolk County as 
trustee under wills in two cases and a 
conservator of property in the third. It 
qualified in each case by filing a bond 
For a substantial time it held and ad 
ministered the property thus in its 
charge as fiduciary. Then the trust 


company was converted into a national 
bank under the name, “The Common- 
wealth National Bank of Boston,” in 
full compliance with the provisions of 
s. 3154 of U.S. Sts. at Large as amended 
by the Act of December 23, 1913, c. 6, 
s. 8, 38 U. S. Sts. at Large, 258. This 
nati nal bank Was afterwards cons sli 
dated with the Fourth Atlantic National 
Bank of Boston and the name, “The 
Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston,” was taken. Act of Con 
gress of November 7, 1918, c. 209, s. 2, 
40 U. S. Sts. at Large, pp. 1043, 1044 
Its name later was changed to “The At 
lantic National Bank of Boston.” No 
new appointment as trustee or conserva 
tor has been made by the Probate Court, 
subsequent to this conversion, consolida 
tion and change of name of the trust 
company 

The precise point to be decided 1s 
whether, after the conversion, consoli 
dation, and change of name outlined 
above, the national bank remains as 
fiduciary under the original appointment 
of the trust company by the Probate 
Court 

In Commonwealth-Atlantic National 
Bank, petitioner, 249 Mass. 440, it was 
recognized that for many purposes the 
new national banking corporation was 
the successor of the pre-existing trusf 
company, and for most if not all busi 
ness purposes was identical therew<h; 
yet it was held that the present peti 
tioner was not entitled to appointment 
as executor under a designation of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company in a 
will executed prior to the conversion 
and consolidation but proved and al 
lowed thereafter. The grounds of that 
decision briefly stated were that there 
are fundamental distinctions as to being 
a fiduciary in accordance with our 
statutes under appointment by a pro 
bate court between a trust company or 
ganized under the laws of this Com 
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monwealth and a national bank organ 
ized under the acts of Congress. They 
are established under the laws of differ- 
ent jurisdictions. They owe allegiance 
to different sovereignties. They are con- 
trolled by different laws. They possess 
different powers. The national bank is 
not governed by the laws of this Com- 
monwealth as to its corporate functions, 
duties and responsibilities. It is not sub 
ject to the same laws touching supervision 
and examination as to property held in a 
fiduciary capacity by government off 
cials, nor as to liquidation. In these 
particulars the national bank is governed 
by a legislative body over whom this 
Commonwealth has no power. The rea- 
sons for the conclusion there reached 
are amplified in that decision with ref 
erences to the pertinent and differing 
statutes, both state and Federal. They 
govern the present cases. The testator 
and court in appointing the trust com- 
pany as trustee and the court in ap 
pointing it as _ trustee and conserva- 
tor, must be presumed to _ have 
had in contemplation its particular cor- 
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porate powers, duties and responsibili 
ties. By conversion and consolidation 
the trust company has elected to remove 
itself from the governing statutes of this 
Commonwealth and to submit itself to 
those of the United States. These 
statutes make it a different corporation 
in material aspects from the one ap 
pointed fiduciary by the Probate Court. 
Of course we recognize and accept the 
full force and effect of the Act of Sep- 
tember Zo, F916, <<: 177, &. 2, 4 U. 2. 
Sts. at Large, 968, amending the Act 
of December 23, 1913, c. 6,5. 11 (k), 38 
U. S. Sts. at Large, 262, as interpreted 
by First National Bank of Bay City v. 
Fellows, 244 U. S. 416, and Burnes 
National Bank of St. Joseph v. Duncan, 
265 U. S. 17, requiring courts of this 
Commonwealth to appoint national banks 
as fiduciaries upon the same conditions as 
they would appoint trust companies 
organized under the laws of this Com- 
monwealth, and of U. S. Rev. Sts. s. 
5154, as amended. But we think that 
none of these or other Federal statutes 
reached to the case at bar, where accord 
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ing to our view no appointment by the 
Probate Court has been made of which 
the petitioner can avail itself. 

The trust company had no such prop 
erty interest in its appointments as 
trustee and conservator as passed to the 
national bank as its successor. Ensign 
v. Faxon, 224 Mass. 145 Wilkinson v. 
McIntyre, 254 Mass. 325 Appoint 
ments of a trust company to such posi 
tions of trust by our courts of probate 
under the statutes of this Commonwealth 
pecuniary nor 
vests in the national 


such trust company may 


do not assets 


constitute 
property such as 
bank to which 
be converted 

Without extending this opinion to 
greater length, it is enough to say that 
in our opinion the cases at bar are in 
distinguishable in principle from Com 
monwealth-Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston, petitioner 249 Mass. 440, where 
the reasons are stated with sufficient 
fullness and relevant decisions and 
statutes are cited and reviewed. 

The petitioner relies upon a sentence 
in the opinion in Iowa Light, Heat & 


Power Co. v. the First National Bank of 
Boston, 250 Mass 354, where, re- 
ferring, to the effect of a similar sub 
sequent conversion of a trust company 
into a national bank and consolidation 
with another national bank upon a cor 
porate indenture to secure an issue of 
bonds given to the trust company, it was 
held that the national bank had succeed 
ed to all the rights, title and powers of 
the trust company and was trustee for 
the bondholders. The point here raised 
was not there argued and no reference 
was made to it. That decision was right 
and is not at variance. with the conclu 
sion reached in Commonwealth-Atlantic 
National Bank, petitioner, 249 Mass 
440, here afirmed. The indenture unde 
review in 250 Mass. 353, was a contract 
between competent parties. The rights 
and obligations arising therefrom were 
chiefly contractual in nature although 
partaking also of such subsidiary fidu 
ciary nature as may spring from such a 
contract. Fiduciary relations resting on 
statutory provisions and founded on a 
a court with the characteristics 


353 


dec1 ee of 
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182 Dividends 
Paid on 


Cities Service 
Common Stock 


December 1, the 182nd monthly 
dividend was paid to the thousands 
of investors located in every state 
who own Cities Service Common 
Stock. 





Net earnings of the Company be 
hind this 17-year-old security for 
the year ended August 31 were 
the largest in its history—$29, 
779,000, an increase of 38% over 


the previous year 


An investment in Cities Service 
| Common stock at its present price 
| will give you a net yield of 
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pointed out in 249 Mass. 440, stands on 
a different footing with respect to suc- 
cession by a different corporation for 
the reasons stated in this latter decision. 

The form of accounts presented for 
allowance is based on the assumption 
that the petitioner in each case is entitled 
to render the account as duly appointed 
fiduciary. For the reasons already set 
forth, it is not so entitled. It can ac 
count only de son tort. The accounts 
can be considered on that footing alone. 
Cladburn v. Phillips, 245 Mass. 47. 
Kaplan v. Suher, 254 Mass. 180, 184. 

Decree is to be entered in each case 
with appropriate recitals allowing the 
account on that basis 

Ordered accordingly. 


COLLECTING BANK IS LIABLE 
WHERE CORRESPONDENT 
FAILS HOLDING PROCEEDS 
OF CHECK 


Clancy v. First State Bank of Regent, 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, 
215 N. W. Rep. 779 


In a number of states it is held that 
a bank which receives a check from a 
depositor, giving credit to the depositor 
for the amount, is liable to the depositor 
if a correspondent bank fails while the 
proceeds of the collection are in its pos 
session. 

In the present case, it was held that 
the defendant bank was liable to the 
plaintiff, its depositor, under the follow 
ing circumstances: In December, 1924, 
the plaintiff drew a check on the Nicol- 
let County Bank in Minnesota in favor 
of the defendant and deposited it with 
the defendant receiving credit therefor 
in his passbook. The plaintiff was per 
mitted to check against this deposit. The 
defendant forwarded the check to a bank 
at Minneapolis, by which it was for- 
warded to a bank at St. Peter. The 
latter bank collected the check from the 
drawee and remitted to the Minneapolis 
bank by draft. This draft was dis- 
honored because of the failure of the 
St. Peter bank. 
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The defendant then notified the plain- 
tiff of its failure to collect the check 
and the plaintiff, acting under the im- 
pression that the Nicollet County Bank 
on which the check was drawn had 
failed, gave the defendant his note for 
$600 to make good the amount which 
he had drawn against the deposit. Upon 
learning that it was the defendant’s cor- 
respondent which had failed and not the 
drawee bank, the plaintiff brought this 
action against the defendant. As stated, 
it was held that the plaintiff could re 
cover. 

In deciding the case, the court point- 
ed out that Chapter 170 of the Session 
Laws of and Chapter 92 of the 
Session Laws of 1927 had no application 
for the reason that the check and note 
were given prior to the date of the en 
actment of these statutes. 

BURR, J. On December 9, 1924, 
the plaintiff, for the purpose of becom 
defendant bank, 


10°92 
1925 


ing a customer of the 
drew a check for $600 on the Nicollet 
County Bank, Minnesota, in favor 
of the defendant. One of the bank of 
ficials he deposit slip, but 
gave no copy the plaintiff 
The defendant bank treated this check 
as a deposit, and entered it in a passbook 
given to the plaintiff and on the books 
of the bank as a credit to the plaintiff 
Plaintiff check 
against check 
As stated in appellant's brief: 

“The check was forwarded in due 
course to the First National Bank, at 
Minneapolis, and by it forwarded to the 
bank, a 


and was actually 


made out the 


thereof to 


received permission to 


this deposit, and did so 


Institution at 
collected 


collecting sister 
St. Peter, 
by it.” 
That is, the 
paid the check 


Nicollet County Bank 
when it was presented 
for payment. This collecting bank in 
St. Peter remitted to the First National 
Bank of Minenapolis by draft, but this 
draft was dishonored because this bank 
of St. Peter became insolvent and closed 
its doors 1e First National Bank of 
Minneapolis had, of course, given credit 
to the defendant bank, and because of 
the insolvency of the bank in St. Peter 
revoked the credit. The defendant then 
notified the plaintiff of this failure to 
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Conditions 


HE experienced banker does 

not buy bonds haphazardly, 
however sound they may be. He is 
governed in his choice by the kind of 
business he does, the nature of his 
deposits, the amount of his quick re- 
serves, the maturity of his loans and 
discounts. 

After he has analyzed his own sit- 
uation he constructs a bond reserve 
in keeping with it, selecting bonds of 
known quality and marketability. 

The problem is simple enough 
when you know all the factors in- 
volved and how to adjust them. In its 
solution Halsey, Stuart & Co. has had 
years of experience with hundreds of 
institutions. We are familiar with the 
banker’s needs and have an intimate 
knowledge of conservative invest- 
ment. 

Many banks ask us periodically to 
analyze and reappraise their bond 
holdings, to fit changing conditions 
both in their own situation and in 
the investments themselves. 

May we be of service to you? 


HALSEY,STUART & CO. 
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on December 19, 1924, on the theory 
that the Nicollet County Bank had 
failed, induced the plaintiff to give his 
note for $600 in lieu of the credit he 
had received. On learning that the 
bank on which he had drawn the check 
had not failed, and that the check was 
paid, plaintiff brought this action to can- 
cel the note, on the ground, among 
others, of failure of consideration. By 
stipulation of the parties this is the only 
issue in the case. The trial court found 
for the plaintiff, and the defendant ap 
peals. 

The record shows that plaintiff, when 
he gave the defendant his check for 
$600, supposed the defendant would 
handle the check on the Nicollet County 
Bank in the same manner it handled 
similar checks, but it does not show that 
he knew what this usage was. How- 
ever, while he may not have been fa 
miliar with the methods usually em 
ployed, we assume he did not expect 
the bank to send a special messenger to 
Minnesota to get the cash and bring it 
back. When the plaintiff issued his 
check to the defendant for a deposit 
credit, and the defendant placed the same 
to the credit of the plaintiff and per- 
mitted him to check against it, the de 
fendant became the owner of the check, 
and, so far as this case is concerned, the 
relation between the parties was that of 
debtor and creditor. This is now the 
settled law in this jurisdiction. See First 
National Bank v. Wells County, 54 N. 
D. 502, 209 N. W. 962.. Here Judge 
Birdzell, in discussing the question of 
holder for value, says: 

“Where an indorsee bank, upon the 
transfer of paper to it, gives to the de- 
positor a conditional credit and after 
wards pays drafts and checks of the de- 
positor on the strength of that credit, 
the indorsee becomes a holder for value.” 

This view has the support of eminent 
authority. See City of Douglas v. Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, 271 U. S. 489, 46 
S. Ct. 554, 70 L. Ed. 1051, 1053; Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce v. Bossemeyer 
et al., 101 Neb. 96, 162 N. W. 503, 
505, L. R. A. 1917E, 374. 


The only warranty of the plaintiff we 
need to consider is that the check would 
be paid by the Nicollet County Bank 
when presented to it. The check was so 
paid when presented. Being the prop- 
erty of the defendant, it was immaterial 
to the plaintiff through what agency the 
defendant sought collection. Under the 
circumstances of this case the defendant 
was not the agent of the depositor for 
collection. The defendant was dealing 
with its own property and could select 
any channel of collection which it saw 
fit. Had the check been dishonored, it 
would be a different tale. But it was 
the collecting bank that failed, not the 
bank on which the check was drawn, 
hence plaintiff fully complied with his 
warranty. As shown in the case of Berg 
v. Federal Reserve Bank (N. D.) 213 
N. W. 963, 965, the contract of a draw 
er of a check is fulfilled when the holder 
presents the check for payment and the 
drawer has funds on deposit to meet it 
which the drawee is ready and willing 
to deliver. In this case, the drawer 
had the funds, the holder presented the 
check, and the funds were paid over 
on the check. 

We do not attach much importance 
to the contention that it was the custom 
and usage of the bank to charge back 
to the depositors uncollected checks 
There is no contention that such usage 
was brought directly to the attention of 
the plaintiff in this case so as to make 
it a part of the contract. That the plain 
tiff may have supposed and understood 
the usual practice would be followed 
does not say that he knew what that 
usual practice was. Under facts quite 
similar to those shown in this case, the 
Supreme Court of Vermont held that 
they did not give rise to a “fair and 
legitimate conclusion that the parties did 
not intend title” to the check should 
pass. Walker et al. v. D. W. Ranlett 
Co., 89 Vt. 71, 93, A. 1055. We can 
see no difference in principle between 
a check deposited by an indorser and 
one deposited by the drawer. It is only 
when proof of a contrary intent is shown 
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Every Banking and Trust service for 
trust companies, banks, bankers, cor- 


porations and individuals. 


Main Othce: 55 Cedar Street 


Madison Avenue at 74th ot. 


Lexington Avenue at 47th St. 
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that the bank is not considered the own- 
er of the check 

But even though we should consider 
an understanding and agree 
plaintiff and defend 
ant that the check could be charged back 
against his account if not paid, never 
theless title defendant, 
and it was the defendant’s check, subject 
to the What would be re 
quired to set the condition in operation 
would be that the check was not paid. 
But the check was paid in this case, and 
so such and custom 
did not become operative, “and there 
fore the title acquired by the bank on 
receipt of the checks has never been de 
vested.” See Brusegaard v. Ueland, 72 
Minn. 283, 286, 75 N. W. 228, 229. 

“The fact” of the right “to charge 
[back] the check to the depositor’s ac 
count. if it should be dishonored * * * 
does not affect the character of the 
transfer or render the bank any the less 


there was 


ment between the 


passed to the 


condition 


condition, usage, 


check.” 
v. Doughten, 72 Kan. 336, 83, P 

L.R. A. (N. S.) 1167 

It is apparent, of course, that chapte1 
170 of the Session Laws of 1925 (section 
6954al of Supplement) and chapter 92 
of the Session Laws of 1927 have no ap 
plication to the 
effect on the question of agency of the 
defendant bank. The check and the 


note are to be determined by the law at 


Noble et al 
1048, 


the owner ol the 


regardless of their 


case, 


the time they were given 

It is conceded this note was given on 
the theory that the check had not been 
paid, and that, therefore, plaintiff owed 
the defendant the amount of credit he 
received in his passbook, and which he 
had checked against. But this credit was 
the consideration for the check, and that 
contract There 
therefore no consideration for this note 
The judgment of the lower court is af 
firmed, with costs. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN CHOSEN 


HE following men were elected 

chairmen of the various committees 

of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the Houston convention, accord 
ing to announcement. The terms of the 
officials will run concurrently with that 
of the new president of the association, 
Thomas R. Preston, president the Hamil- 
ton National Bank of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The officials are: 


Administrative Committee: Thomas 
R. Preston, president American Bankers 
Association, chairman. 

Committee on Federal Legislation: 
Edmund S. Wolfe, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Bridgeport, chairman. 

Federal Legislative Council: Edmund 
S. Wolfe, Bridgeport, chairman. 

Fiftieth Anniversary Committee: Lew- 
is E. Pierson, chairman of board Ameri- 
can Exchange Irving Trust Company, 
New York, chairman. 

Finance Committee: Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, first vice-president American 
Bankers Association, vice-president 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, chair- 
man. 

Committee on Membership: Clark 
G. Mitchell, vice-president Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, chairman. 

Committee on Non-Cash Items: J. W. 
Barton, vice-president Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, chairman. 

Committee on State Legislation: 
William S. Irish, president First Nation- 
al Bank, Brooklyn, chairman. 

State Legislative Council: William S. 
Irish, Brooklyn, chairman. 


Committee on State Taxation: Thorn- 
ton Cooke, president Columbia National 


Bank, Kansas City, Mo., chairman. 


Special Committee on Federal Taxa- 


g) 


tion: Charles P. Blinn, Jr., vice-presi 
dent Philadelphia Girard National 
Bank, Philadelphia, chairman. 

Foundation Trustees, appointed mem 
bers: Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland: 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of board 
American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; J. H. Puelicher, presi- 
dent Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwau 
kee; Evans Woollen, president Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company, Indian 
apolis; chairman to be elected by trustees. 

Insurance Committee: W. F. Keyser, 
secretary Missouri Bankers Association, 
Sedalia, Mo., chairman 

Agricultural Commission: Burton M. 
Smith, president Bank of North Lake, 
North Lake, Wis., chairman. 

Advisory Council, Agricultural Com 
mission: W. R. Dodson, Dean College 
of Agriculture, Louisiana State Univer 
sity, Baton Rouge, La.; F. D. Farrell, 
president Kansas Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kan.; Dr. H. A. Morgan, 
president University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; H. L. Russell, Dean Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis 

Commerce and Marine Commission: 
Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, chairman. 

Economic Policy Commission: Evans 
Woollen, president Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, chairman. 

Public Education Commission: J. H. 
Puelicher, president Marshall © IIsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, chairman 

Public Relations Commission: Charles 
Cason, vice-president Chemical National 
Bank, New York, chairman. 
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Lake. HERE are seventeen rooms in this building. They occupy 
fifty-two hundred feet of floor space. Between forty and fifty 

— — are regularly at work in them. This briefly describes the 

workshop and offices of the Tilghman Moyer Company. 
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The banker who visits this building during business hours sees 
activities in a diversity for which he was hardly prepared. Should 
he meet some of the heads of departments—the designer, chief drafts- 
man, construction superintendent, structural engineer, cost account- 
ant, purchasing agent—and talk with them about their individual 
z angle of the work, he cannot help but conclude that the designing 
Col- and constructing of a modern bank building is a complex affair. 


rgan, 
<nOx- 


Wis To one unacquainted with it, the mass of detail involved and 
the wide variety of problems to be solved is almost appalling. That 
sion : is why it takes forty or more people to design and build such a 
nkers building, do it on schedule time, to the bank’s satisfaction and 
man. within its original appropriation. 
ivans 
and TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 
man. - : inal vines 
= The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
lieu ARCHITECTS « ENGINEERS 
~~ HEN men like these, who have been en- TILGHMAN Moyer ComMPANY, Allentown, Pa. 
rage gaged for years upon the same kind of Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
ional work, talk or write about their specialty me a copy of “Building the Bank for Business.” 


bank buildings—they are almost sure to sa) 
something interesting and profitable. 

This 1s true about their booklet "Building 
the Bank for Business.’’ There are more real 
ideas that a banker can use packed into that 
booklet than in many magazines. Hundreds of 
letters from bankers who have read it tell us so. 

The coupon will bring a copy to you with- 
out obligation. 


Name: 


Address: 























Guaranteed First Mortgages 


and Certificates 
Offered to yield 51% per cent 


Legal for investment by banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, sav- 
ings institutions and trustees. 


All mortgages offered cover fully 
improved and completely owner 
occupied residential properties. No 
single mortgage amounts to more 
than $15,000 and more than 60 per 
cent. of a conservative appraisal. 


Title Insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada 





HEAD OFFICE 


White Plains Office 8 West 40th Street Brooklyn Office 
199-201 Main St. New York City 26 Court St. 
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To 
Local Banks 


Through The Equi- 
table Trust Compa- 
ny of New York, you 
may supplement 
your service to cus- 
tomers by Equitable 
cooperation. 


[1] 


The Equitable is a lead- 
ing foreign exchange bank 
and its services in this field 
are readily available for 
facilitating your customers’ 
transactions, 


[2] 


lhrough its own offices 
in London and Paris, its 
subsidiary’s offices in 
Hongkong and Shanghai 
and its more than 11,00 
correspondents, The Equi 
table can obtain extensive 
foreign trade and credit in 
formation promptly. 


[3] 


The home office of The 
Fquitable in New York 
provides a constant con- 
tact with the principal se- 
curities markets of the 
world, permitting efficient 
execution of orders and ob- 


taining of quotations. 
[4] 


Our E. T. C. Letters of 
Credit are available to Lo- 
cal Banks. A bank may 
issue these letters in its 
own name and its custom- 
ers will receive the same 
well-rounded foreign service 
extended to our own cus 
tomers carrying E. T. C. 
Credits. 


Banks contemplating in- 
ternational business transac- 
tions of any kind are invited 


to communicate with our lo- 


cal representative. 








Thinking about 1928? 


When you and your associates dis- 
cuss business plans for 1928 and 
the question of a more helpful New 
York banking connection comes 
up, investigate the facilities of The 
E.quitable. 


In many ways our specialized ser- 
vices can help you... Read the 
column at the left... then send 


for our booklet, “Equitable Service.” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 
MADISON AVE. at 45th STREET 247 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVE. at 28th STREET 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Packard Building 


BALTIMORE: 
Keyser Bidg., Calvert 
and Redwood Sts. 


LONDON - PARIS 
Total resources more than $500,000,000 


ATLANTA: Healey Building 


(CHICAGO: 
105 South La Saile St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Financial Center Bldg. 


MEXICO CITY 
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OUR BILLION DOLLAR EXPORT TRADE 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


By O. K. Davis 


HE United States is now selling 

Latin America almost a billion dol- 

lars worth of goods annually, 
compared with our average annual sales 
of $300,000,000 before the war. We 
have raised our share of South America’s 
imports from 14 per cent. in 1910-13 
to 28 per cent. in 1925. And according 
to current figures we will supply 30 per 
cent. of all South America’s foreign pur- 
chases this year. 

For the whole of Latin America, 
including Central America and the West 
Indies, we have increased our share in 
the imports of these twenty republics 
between 1913 and 1925 from one of 
about 25 per cent. to one of 37Y2 per 
cent. And for Central America alone 
our share as a supplier has grown from 
one of 40 per cent. to one of over 66 
per cent. during the same period. 

On the other hand, our chief com 
petitors—England, Germany and France 

have seen their proportion of Latin 
America’s imports as a whole decrease 
from one of more than 50 per cent. in 
1913 to one of 33 per cent. in 1925. As 
a matter of fact, we are supplying Latin 
America with substantially more goods 
than our three competitors put together, 
the figures being $914,000,000 as 
against $804,000,000 for the latest com 
parative tables, those of 1925, while in 
Central America alone they supplied in 
1925 but 16 per cent. of the imports 
against our 66. Our competitors in 
Latin America are keen and alert, but 
it is notable that it is they who are copy- 
ing our methods today. We may not 
be making the most of our opportunities, 
but it is they who are slipping, not we. 

We find, on looking more closely at 
the actual figures, that in every single 
country in South America with the ex- 
ception of Paraguay we are the prin- 
cipal supplier of goods. In 1913 this 
was true only in the cases of Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Peru. Now it 


is true with respect to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Uruguay and Bolivia as well, 
and there is only 1 per cent. difference 
between ourselves and England even in 
the case of Paraguay. 

This represents an_ extraordinary 
growth, considering the fact that in 
1890 our exports to South America 
were only one-tenth of the total she re 
ceived, and had only grown to one- 





So UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


O. K. Davis 


Secretary National Foreign Trade 
Council 


sixth before the war. Now they are 
almost one-third and there is no sign 
anywhere that this steady growth is be- 
ing or is going to be arrested. 

One reason for this increase of United 
States trade that is not far to seek is 
the great development of our invest- 
ments. From about one hundred mil- 
lions before the war they have grown 
to over a billion and a half dollars in 
South America in the present year 
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THE BRITISH 


OVERSEAS BANK 
LIMITED 


Capital Authorized. .. .£5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up. . . .£2,000,000 
Reserve Fund........ £150,000 


Through its world-wide connections 
and agencies the Bank is able to offer 
to its clients at home and abroad ex- 
ceptional facilities in foreign exchange 
and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and also te provide up- 
to-date credit reports and information 
as to international business conditions. 
Correspondence invited. 

33, GRACECHURCH STREET 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Telegraphic Address: *‘Saesrevo, London.” 








Affiliated Institution in Poland : 
Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 




















A TOTAL INVESTMENT OF OVER 
$4,500,000,000 


According to the latest figures of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce our trade in Latin America rests 
on a solid triangle of investments where- 
in a billion and a half dollars is invested 
in Cuba, another billion and a half in 
Mexico and Central America, and more 
than a third billion and a half in South 
America, making a total of between four 
and a half and five billion dollars of 
American money which we have now 
invested to our account throughout 
Latin America. Since 1919 flotations of 
government and business loans in Latin 
America in this country have amounted 
to about $200,000,000 a year and have 
approximated the very substantial sum 
of $2,000,000,000 of new post-war in- 
vestment 

This is a very solid reason why our 
trade grows and continues to grow. An 


other contributing cause is the improve 
ment and maintenance in that improve 
ment of our shipping lines, particularly 
to South America. Now United States 
vessels operate to all points of the con 
tinent offering faster service than 
British vessels—eighteen days from New 
York to Buenos Aires and twenty days 
from New York to Valparaiso, with cor- 
responding fast time to other South 
American ports on both coasts. The 
merchant marine of the United States 
has risen to the emergency and matches 
and exceeds its competitors in passen- 
ger and freight accommodations and in 
alertness in getting and holding busi- 
ness. 

In the essential matters which make 
for trade, it must be acknowledged by 
those who question our achievements 
without any knowledge of them, that 
we are gaining steadily from year to 
year while our rivals are losing ground. 
In Cuba, for instance, our share of the 
republic’s imports have increased from 
53.7 per cent. in 1913 to 63 per cent 
in 1925, while that of England has de 
creased from 11.5 per cent. to 4 per 
cent.; in Mexico we supplied 70 per 
cent. of the republic’s imports in 1925 
as compared with 50.6 per cent. in 1913: 
while England’s share fell during the 
same period from 13.9 per cent. to 8 
per cent. 

But it is in the most intensely com 
petitive markets in South America, par 
ticularly in the Argentine, as well as in 
Brazil and Chile, where the true tes: 
comes. In all these three countrics th 
United States was considerably behind 
both England and Germany as an ex 
porting nation in 1911. It is a remark 
able symptom of our growth that in 
each one of these countries, whose com 
bined trade amounts to one-third of that 
of the South American continent, we 
are now first, and are increasing rather 
than relinquishing our lead. 


FIGURES TELL THE STORY 


The figures graphically tell the story 
Our export trade to Argentina has in 
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for correspondents and their customers. 








Handling Peak Loads 

Ar the beginning of the year bank forces are under pressure because of the greatly 
increased number of transactions to be handled. For this Company the increase in 
coupon collections alone at that time is approximately 300‘/ . There are also lesser 
peaks on certain days of the month and at the beginning of each quarter. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Company takes care of these peak loads through 
part time forces. Experienced workers, whose services are then available by special 
arrangement, put these additional items through with speed and accuracy. 


Thus, even during peak loads this Company maintains its high standard of service 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 

















creased from 14.5 per cent. of the re 
public’s imports in 1913 to 23.4 per cent. 
in 1925, while England’s share has de 
creased in the same period from 31 per 
cent. to 21.6 per cent.; Germany's pro 
portion in the same interval has dropped 
from 16.9 per cent. to below 13 per 
cent. In Brazil our superiority is even 
more definitely established Between 
1913 and 1925 we increased our share 
of Brazil's imports from 15.7 per cent 
to 24.8 per cent., while England’s share 
decreased during the same period from 
24.5 per cent. to 22.5 per cent., and 
Germany's from 17.5 per cent. to less 
than 10 per cent. Our percentage of 
Chile’s imports increased from 16.7 per 
cent. in 1913 to 27.5 per cent. in 1925, 
while England’s was decreasing from 
29.9 per cent. to 20.7 per cent., and 
Germany's from 24.6 per cent. to 13 
per cent 

In the northerly South American 
countries our margin of precedence as 
an exporter is even more marked. In 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru our proportion of the imports of 
these countries ranged from 39 per cent. 
in the case of Peru up to 54 per cent. in 
the case of Colombia for the year 1925, 
aggregating for the group of countries 
more than that of our two leading com 
petitors combined. 

Our growth of trade in these northern 
countries of South America is of pri- 
mary importance, for there is no con- 


tiguous group of countries in the world 
that has more substantially increased its 
foreign trade since 1913 than the five 
republics of Central America and six 
of northern South America, with Mex 
ico, Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domingo 
The fifteen countries in this progressive 
trade belt have increased their exports 
from about $505,000,000 in 1913 to 
about $1,125,000,000 in 1925, a growth 
of almost 125 per cent., or substantially 
in excess of the corresponding growth of 
United States exports of a little less than 
100 per cent., during the same period. 
The growth of the American share in 
their import trade from less than 50 
per cent. in 1913 to over 65 per cent. 
at the present time (1926) is a sufficient 
commentary on the enterprise and 
success of American foreign trade in 
this rapid growing field. 

These countries are certainly vital to 
our trade for we sold them in 1926 
more than $600,000,000 worth of goods, 
13 per cent. of our total exports, com- 
pared with an annual average of sales 
of about $225,000,000 before the war. 
Our export gains in this period aggre- 
gate over 160 per cent. since the war, 
and there is no field anywhere in the 
world where the likelihood is greater 
that this growth will be held. 


WHAT THE EXPERTS OVERLOOKED 


The experts who have told us that our 
Latin American trade was a post-war 
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opportunity which would soon lapse 
neglected to consider such trifles as the 
Panama Canal, which has quadrupled 
the exports of our west coast to the east 
coast of South America and has pro- 
duced an almost corresponding effect 
from our own east coast to the west 
coast of South America. They have also 
not considered that our cable communi- 
cation with Latin America is now almost 
twice as extensive as it was before the 
war. In 1913 European-owned cables 
in Latin America totalled 25,000 miles 
to our 14,000; today we operate 24,000 
miles of cables while European cables 
remain about the same. In other words, 
American news is now transmitted by 
American cables; American business 
men communicate with home quickly 
and much more cheaply than before and 
the result on business has been extensive 
and permanent. 

The United States now maintains 
trade commissioners or commercial at- 
taches at Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; Buenos Aires in Argentina; 
Bogota in Colombia; Caracas in Vene- 
zuela; Havana, Cuba; Mexico City: 
Montevideo, Uruguay; and Santiago, 
Chile, in pursuance of a worldwide sys- 
tem of trade stimulus whose alert co- 
operation with American foreign trade 
is almost entirely new since the war. 
More Americans are traveling and more 
South Americans are visiting us and are 
sending their sons and daughters to be 
educated at our colleges. 

The development of our trade with 
Latin America is, therefore, not merely 
an opportunist advantage of the war 
but a well founded development from 
other major contributing circumstances 
whose effect has also been to place our 
political relations with our southern 
neighbors on a sounder basis than for 
many years past. 


The fact that American finished man- 
ufactures increased among our exports 
to South America from an average of 
$83,000,000 in the years between 1910- 
14 to $314,000,000 in 1926, while our 
total exports were increasing from $120,- 
000,000 in 1910-13 to $441,000,000 in 
1926, records the outstanding drift of 
South American trade in our direction. 

Manufactured goods constitute about 
three-quarters of our trade with all the 
South American peoples, and their ef- 
fect has been to increase the standard 
of living appreciably throughout the con- 
tinent. This is scarcely less true of our 
trade with Latin America as a whole, 
about two-thirds of our $914,000,000 
export trade with the twenty countries, 
or over $600,000,000, being devoted to 
manufactured products. 

Our most significant gain has been in 
textiles, prepared foodstuffs and ma- 
chinery, including automobiles. These 
products have not sold themselves. After 
a long education American foreign 
traders have learned how to supply the 
Latin Americans most intelligently; how 
to pack, ship and handle; the complicated 
elements of style requirements, business 
forms, local advertising, credit arrange- 
ments and financing in ways that are 
today no longer the derision of our com- 
petitors but in many cases the model to 
which they are adapting their own trade 
methods. 

British shipping and British invest- 
ments are still in excess of cur own 
south of Panama, and German trade re- 
covery must, of course, be reckoned with. 
But the trade development of the United 
States is now a known quantity for 
stability and progress throughout the 
Latin American world. It is a funda- 
mental security for our continued friend- 
ship with our Latin American neighbors 
and a vital stake in our own foreign 
trade progress. 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYEs 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


HE quiet, earnest agent general for 

reparations, S. Parker Gilbert, is 

still on the job. Not much has been 
heard from him since his annual report 
in May. But he has not been idle. He 
has been watching the financial policy 
of Germany very closely. And it has 
not been at all to his liking. 

So last month he sat down and dic 
tated a friendly note to the German 
Government. The note was not in 
tended for publication. It discussed, in 
considerable detail, what Mr. Gilbert 
considers a wrong trend in German 
finance 

But some enterprising reporter heard 
of the note. He sent the news to the 
New York Times. A New York cor 
respondent of a Berlin paper promptly 
cabled the item back to Berlin. By this 
roundabout means the German public 
first learned of the sending of the note 

Then the German papers began t 
clamor for details. They insisted on 
publication of the full text of the note 
For about ten days the government re 
fused to divulge the text. In the end, 
however, it had to comply with public 
demand. 


WHAT MR. GILBERT SAID 


“I am presenting this memorandum,” 
Mr. Gilbert began, “for the purpose of 
calling attention to the dangers involved 
in the present economic situation, in the 
hope that by doing so fully and frankly 
at this time I may render some service 
to the German Government and to the 
German economy, as well as to the in- 
ternational situation generally. 

“Recent developments in public finance 
do not appear to be in the interests 


either of German economic life or of the 
execution of the Dawes Plan. The evi 
dences, in fact, are accumulating on 
every side, and more rapidly within re- 
cent months, that the German public 
authorities are developing and executing 
constantly enlarging programs of ex- 
penditure and of borrowing with but 
little regard to the financial conse- 
guences of their actions.” 

Here are some of these evidences: 

1. Government expenditures have in 
creased nearly 1,700,000,000 marks in 
the last two years—almost 20 per cent. 
Only 540,000,000 marks of this was due 
to increased reparations payments 

2. Due partly to this, there were bud 
get deficits in 1926-27 and in 1927-28. 

3. The government is still contribut 
ing to the support of the states and 
communes. It has postponed for two 
years the adjustment by which these pay 
ments would be stopped. 

4. In the meantime, “the Reich itself 
has added to the confusion by bringing 
forward new proposals which still fur 
ther burden the budgets of the states 
and communes.” 

5. The government now proposes to 
make sweeping increases in salaries, 
amounting in all to about 1,500,000,- 
000 marks, “without any attempt at ad- 
ministrative reforms.” 

6. It proposes to compensate German 
citizens for loss or damage to private 
property during the war. This will mean 
further expenditures of about 1,000, 
000,000 marks. 

7. A school reform law, the possible 
cost of which is not yet known, is also 
under consideration. 

The effect of all these expenditures, 
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said Mr. Gilbert, is to increase prices in 
Germany. Increased internal prices 
stimulate imports and hamper exports. 
Yet, in the interest of reparations pay- 
ments, it is exports that should be stim- 
ulated. 

The excessive unproductive borrowing 
of the German states and communes has 
the same effect. Since the beginning of 
1925, foreign bond issues of the states 
and communes have amounted to almost 
1,600,000,000 marks. “A new and 
truly effective supervision... is ur- 
gently needed.” 

Finally, “the financial operations of 
the Reich, the states, and the communes 
have themselves assumed the proportions 
of a separate credit policy in opposition 
to the credit policy of the Reichsbank. 
In effect, there have been two credit 
policies, both operating at the same time, 
and one often neutralizing the other.” 
That is how credits got over-expanded 
this spring before the Reichsbank could 
stop them. 

“All these considerations I am en- 
deavoring to point out in good season,” 
said Mr. Gilbert, in conclusion, “in the 
hope that their importance will commend 
them to the attention of the German 
Government, and that in the interest of 
the German economy itself, as well as of 
the discharge of Germany’s international 
obligations, the German Government 
will take prompt and effective measures 
to meet the situation.” 


THE REPLY 


Having published the text of the note, 
it was necessary for the German Gov- 
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ernment to make some reply to it. Only 
a synopsis of the reply, however, was 
made public. It ignored the main crit 
icism (the rising expenditures of the 
government) and contented itself with 
refuting a few details, for example: 


1. Foreign loans have been large, but 
they have not been unproductively used. 
The improvement in the German eco 
nomic situation is the best proof of this. 

2. Rising prices do discourage exports 
—in theory. But in fact German ex 
ports have been steadily increasing ever 
since the stabilization of the mark in 
1924. 

But “the German Government views 
with serious concern the developments 
in some of the countries where German 
goods are sold, since only a lowering of 
the existing barriers can assure to te 


her pay ments.” 

3. The law for indemnifying German 
citizens for property lost during the 
war “is a direct result of the working of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Article 2971 
relieved the liquidating countries from 
the duty of making compensation and 
obligated Germany to compensate her 
own nationals. The sufferers have been 
waiting since 1919.” 

“The impression,” the reply concludes, 
“that Germany will disregard her repara- 
tion obligations cannot be justified. Nor 
can there be any doubt of the govern- 
ment’s readiness to assist in transfers 
within the limits set by the economic and 
financial policies. The German Govern- 
ment has never artificially prejudiced 
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the possibilities of transfers, and rejects 
any idea of doing so.” 


MANY COMMENTS; FEW RESULTS 


There were almost as many different 
opinions about the note, after publica- 
tion, as there are newspapers in Berlin. 
On only one point did all agree. That 
was—that the text of the note never 
should have been published. Yet it was 
the newspapers of Berlin that were re- 
sponsible for its publication. 

One newspaper said that “the memo 
randum has the earmarks of an urgent 
warning, but it attacks the sovereignty 
of the German Republic and must be 
rejected tor that reason.” 

A milder opinion was that “the note 
appears to be correct in form, though 
rather sharp.” 

One writer was convinced that the 
note was written at the request of the 


1 


German Government, though why it is 
hard to see. 

Only few thought that the note must 
be greeted with a certain amount of sat 
isfaction, as an attempt to clear up the 
situation 

The only effect of the notes, to date, 
has been the creation of an interminis 
terial reparations committee. Finance 
Minister Koehler is chairman. The other 
members are the Foreign Minister, the 
Minister of Agriculture, and the Min 
ister of Commerce. Mr. Gilbert can 
deal with this committee in the future, 
instead of with the various ministries. 

The Reichstag also appointed a par 
liamentary committee for reparations. It 
includes a representative from every 
German political party except the com 
munists and the ultra-reactionaries. Its 
duties are rather vague—“to study 
reparations questions and insure co- 
ordination between the agent general 
and the government.” 

But the salary increase bill and the 
school reform bill are still under con 
sideration. 

A SHOCK FOR THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Some time ago the New York Stock 
Exchange decided to make itself an in- 
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Portland Cement 


The manufacture of cement is a 
logical industry for New Orleans as 
the principal raw materials, lime- 
stone, clay, and gypsum, are ob- 
tained near the city. The above 
plant, occupying 15 acres on the 
New Orleans Industrial Canal, has 
an annual capacity of 3,000,000 bags, 
most of which finds a market locally. 
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ternational security market. So it drew 
up a set of rules for admitting foreign 
corporation securities to trading. About 
the only respect in which these rules dif 
fer from those for listing domestic se 
curities is in the fact that the foreign 
securities must be deposited with a New 
York bank, and participation certificates 
issued in place of them. It is the par 
ticipation certificates that are traded in 
on the exchange. The reason for these 
certificates, presumably, is so that they 
may be transferred in New York 

The first foreign corporation secur 
ties to be listed were the five-year notes 
of the Deutsche Bank. 

Application was also made to list the 
shares of the Austrian General Credit 
(Bank) and the shares of the Amster- 
dam Trading Company, Amsterdam 

The shares of the Amsterdam Trading 
Company had been picked up in Am 
sterdam by Brown Brothers and Com 
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pany and Charles D. Barney and Com- 
pany, and resold to American investors. 
There was no new issue of stock, simply 
a shifting of some of the old stock to the 
United States. 

The bankers sold the shares with the 
announcement that “application will be 
made to list this stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange.” In due time they 
made application. 

But when the committee on stock list 
held a meeting to consider the listing 
of this stock, two officials of the com- 
pany appeared and protested against the 
listing. They told the listing committee 
that the application had been made 
without their consent and that they ob- 
jected very much to having the stock so 
listed. 

This was a real shock to the stock ex- 
change officials. A protest of this kind 
is practically unheard of. The committee 
on stock list is used to having companies 
plead for listing. They had no precedent 
to guide them in dealing with a company 
which didn’t want its shares listed. So 
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they wisely deferred action, pending the 
formulation of a policy. 


VIENNA'S BIG BANK 


The Austrian General Credit (Bank) 
for Commerce and Industry (Oéester- 
reichische Credit-Anstalt fur Handel 
und Gewerbe), Vienna, the first for- 
eign company to have its stock listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, was 
formed in 1855, by the Rothschilds. A 
Rothschild is still chairman of the board. 

Like all European banks, it does not 
limit itself to commercial business. It 
is a combination of commercial- bank, 
savings bank, and investment banking 
house. It has been an important dis- 
tributor of all the state loans of Aus- 
tria and Hungary. It not only distrib- 
utes the securities of many industrial 
corporations, but it has a share in their 
management. It is interested in or holds 
stock in over eighty industrial companies 
in the electrical, machine and metal, 
automobile, brewing, sugar refining, 
chemical, furniture and building indus- 
tries. 
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Before the war, it had branches all 
over Austria-Hungary and Central Eu- 
rope. It still does business through these 
branches, though they have had to be 
converted into local banks in the vari- 
ous succession states. These include: 
Ungarische Allgemeine Kreditbank, 
Budapest, Hungary; Bohmische Es- 
comptebank und Creditanstalt, Prague, 


‘ Czechoslovakia; Warschauer Diskonto- 


bank, Warsaw, Poland; Bank fur Aus- 
wartigen Handel, Berlin, Germany; 
Banque Balcanique, Bulgaria; Amstel- 
bank, Amsterdam, Holland; Kredit An- 
stalt fur Handel und Industrie, Jugo- 
slavia; and Rumanische Creditbank, 
Rumania. 

The capital of the Credit Anstalt, 
when organized, was around $13,340,- 
000. By 1913 this had grown to $30,- 
487,830. A great deal of the capital 
was lost in the inflation of the currency 
and the subsequent stabilization. Re- 
valued in gold, January 1, 1925, the 
capital was $7,035,500. Since then it 
has been steadily increased, and with 
the latest issue (the issue listed by the 
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stock exchange) the bank has now $11,- 
960,350 capital. 

The bank is housed in a beautiful big 
building in the heart of Vienna, but it 
has outgrown this. It occupies the best 
part of another building adjoining, as 
well. 

The entrance hall to the stockholders’ 
meeting room is a silent reminder of the 
former service of the bank to the mon- 
archy. For around the hall are niches, 
obviously built for statues, but contain- 
ing none. They were formerly occupied, 
the inquiring American is told, by busts 
of the kaiser and other members of the 
royal family. But the revolution made 
their removal necessary. 


GOING, GOING - 


The outflow of gold continues. The 
$22,000,000 net of gold exports from 
the United States in September was fol- 
lowed by an additional $9,000,000 in 
October. Preliminary figures for No- 
vember indicated that the total would 
reach almost $40,000,000. 
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TRUST COMPANY 
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CABLE ADDRESS: Siciltrust New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Canal 2360 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 


Fulton Street and Rockaway Ave. 
Telephone: Dickens 8070 


Afhliated with BANCO DI SICILIA, PALERMO, ITALY 


COMMERCIAL BANKING BUSINESS 
DISCOUNTS ACCEPTANCES LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Every Description of Banking Business Mail Facilities for Clients 


REPRESENTED IN EVERY BANKING TOWN IN ITALY 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


OFFICERS 


ITALO PALERMO, PRESIDENT 
Pietro Dinnella, Vice President Luigi Scala, Vice President 
Ben. Ingegnieros,, Asst. to the Vice Pres. Joseph Lodato, Vice Pres. and Secretary 
Anthony Di Marco, Asst. Secretary Frederic Gerard, Treasurer 
Louis Freiman, Asst. Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH DI GIORGIO, 
Chairman of the Board 


LOUIS COSTA JOSEPH LODATO 
PIETRO DINNELLA ITALO PALERMO 
A. FACCHETTI GUIGLIA RAFFAELE PIPERNO 
JOHN J. FRESCHI FRANCIS ROMEO 
STEPHEN GUARDINO LUIGI SCALA 


The BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST COMPANY, New York, 
through its affiliation with the BANCO DI SICILIA, head office, 
Palermo, one of the oldest Italian Banks with branches all over 
Italy, is in a position to supply unexcelled facilities and service to 
banks, firms and individuals in their business transactions with Italy. 

MR. ITALO PALERMO, Representative of the Banco di Sicilia in 
New York, will be glad to answer any inquiry from Banks, firms and 
individuals who desire to enter into business relations with Banco 


di Sicilia. 
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Practically all of the gold exported in 
the last two months has gone to South 
America—to Argentina and _ Brazil. 
During November, however, Canada 
took $13,000,000, and Poland was plan- 
ning to export some of the gold she has 
purchased. 

Meantime, the Dutch, English and 
German exchanges climb daily nearer to 
the gold point. And the gold point 
comes down to meet them. The ship- 
ping companies, now that the tourist 
crafhic is past until next summer, are cut- 
ting rates on gold, angling for this busi- 
ness. 

It looks as if the gold export move- 
ment was only beginning. 


RECORD FOREIGN ISSUES IN OCTOBER 


For the export of American capital 
to Europe grows larger every month. In 
October, more foreign bonds were float- 
ed in New York than in any month 
since the war. The total was $265,- 
000,000. Not since October, 1916, 
when the amount was $273,000,000, has 
this total been exceeded. The money bor 
rowed thus must be transported to Eu 
rope in some form. And since gold is 
what Europe needs most, it is likely that 
much of it will go in gold. 

Germany got $100,000,000 of the 
October total, in spite of the protests 
of Mr. Gilbert and Herr Schacht. Can 
ada got $79,000,000. Poland took $45,- 
000,000 for stabilization purposes; and 
Brazil got $41,000,000 which will also 
probably be used for stabilization. 

During the first ten months of this 
year the United States has loaned money 
to almost every section in the world 
Italy, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Austria, 
England, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Estonia, Canada, Latin America and the 
Far East. 

And there seems to be no “saturation 
point” near. 


MORE BARS DOWN 


Nineteen nations met at Geneva in 
November and signed a convention for 


the abolition of prohibitions and restric- 
tions on exportation and importation of 
goods. 

They were Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Holland, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, Siam, Switzerland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The text of the convention has been 
submitted to the United States in the 
hope that it, too, will become a party 
to the agreement. 

The work of tearing down the tariff 
walls and other obstructions in the road 
of commerce in Europe is proceeding 
slowly but surely. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Vickers, Ltd., is to merge with Arm 
strong, Whitworth and Company, Ltd. 
The resulting corporation will be the 
dominant industrial organization in 
British manufacture of heavy special 
steel, naval shipbuilding and armaments 

comparable in some ways with the 
United States Steel Corporation 

Though the new corporation will be 
enormous, acocrding to British stand 
ards, its capital wil be only about $160,- 
000,000. The merger is more significant 
as an indication of the world-wide trend 
toward large scale operation than as a 
super-corporation. It indicates the alert 
ness of British business enterprise, in 
spite of the depression in the coal in 
dustry. 

For outside of that industry, business 
in Britain is picking up. The textile 
trades have got over their fear of a cot- 
ton shortage, and are going forward 
more confidently. Shipbuilding and en- 
gineering are also more active. The re- 
bate scheme (for all users of British 
steel exclusively) has produced large 
orders, and stocks of iron and steel are 
being reduced. Railway revenue is good. 
Unemployment still remains at about 1,- 
000,000. 

The stock market in London is dis- 
counting even better business. In fact 
the boom has become so pronounced that 
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the cable reports the state of mind of 
the stock exchange as “feverish.” 

There seems to be an abundance of 
capital for investment. The London 
share of the big Brazilian loan was heav- 
ily oversubscribed. British colonial is- 
sues were eagerly received for a couple 
of weeks. At present the public de- 
mand seems to have shifted to industrial 
issues. Investment trusts are being or- 
ganized in Great Britain almost as fast 
as in the United States. This is the 
more surprising since Britain already has 
a number of highly successful investment 
trusts. 


GERMANY 


The unprecedented total of foreign 
loans to Germany is showing its effect 
on the money market. Day-to-day 
money is again to be had in large quan- 
tity at from 5 to 7/2 per cent. Month 
loans, however, are hard to get, even at 
8 and 9Y4 per cent. This, however, is 
merely capital which is temporarily un- 
employed. It may disappear over night, 
leaving the money market tight, as it did 
last spring. 

With the encouragement of easier 
money, German business is even more 
active than before, if that is possible. 
It is said that orders already on the books 
for steel will keep the steel plants work- 
ing at full capacity for many months. 
The electrical trade is the same. The 
Siemens Companies report orders on 
their books 46 per cent. above a year 
ago. Railways receipts are at new highs. 
Exports, revenues, savings and wages 
are rising. Unemployment is declining. 
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But the difficulties are growing. There 
were 247 strikes in Germany in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1927. There were only 
101 in the same period last year. Living 
costs are rising. The Reichsbank ‘is still 
struggling to prevent credit inflation. Its 
note circulation is at the highest point 
in its history. There is some talk of 
another increase in the discount rate. 

The stock market has been weak, ex- 
cept for occasional firmness furnished 
by buying from abroad. 


FRANCE 


Poincare rivals Mussolini in his con- 
tinuous attention to the problem of re- 
forming finances. He is equally inde 
pendent. He is determined that France 
shall save herself. 

He scorned the American announce- 
ment that there would be no objection 
to a French refunding loan. Yet he 
knew that France could save consider 
able interest by refunding her 8 per cent. 
external bonds. But he preferred not 
to be under obligations to the United 
States. 

The same purpose was accomplished 
by another method. In return for cer- 
tain advantages, the Swedish Match 
Company last month bought from France 
$75,000,000 of new French § per cent. 
bonds. Just what advantages the Swe- 
dish Match Company got is not quite 
clear. The contract was not made pub- 
lic. What the match company did not 
get was announced—it got no monopoly; 
it got no additional permission to im- 
port matches; it got no permission to 
built a plant in France. It got its old 
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contract renewed, it got its shares listed 
on the Paris Bourse—that’s all that is 
known 

But what France granted the Swedish 
Match Company doesn’t matter so much. 
The important fact is that France got 
enough cash in exchange for the 3 per 
cent. bonds to pay off the 8 per cent. 
American loan. It is expected that the 
bonds will be called as soon as possible 
next year. 

With this one operation the French 
Government has loosened the hold of the 
United States Government on the re 
source it had to compel funding of the 
war debt; and at the same time it has 
achieved an annual saving of around $1, 
850,000 in interest. 

And the United States furnished the 
capital! For, after buying the 5 per cent. 
bonds from France, the Swedish Match 
Company had to replenish its treasury 
by some means. So it arranged to have 
its American subsidiary, the Interna 
tional Match Company, float a $50,000,- 
000 loan in the New York market. 
American investors now hold Interna- 


tional Match Company debentures in 
place of French bonds—that is what 
the transaction comes to when analyzed 

After an exchange of notes which re 
calls the famous series which President 
Wilson sent to Germany, France agreed, 
on November 10, to restore the old rates 
of tariff on American products, pending 
negotiation of a commercial treaty be 
tween France and the United States. 
Just at present France’s economic ex 
perts are busy negotiating commercial 
treaties with other countries. 

Though prices are still declining in 
France at the rate of almost 2 per cent. 
a month, conditions seem to be improv 
ing slightly. The declining prices have 
stimulated exports, and the export bal 
ance is growing. Tax receipts are above 
those figured in the budget. Unem 
ployment is lower. 

The money market is a little firmer 
Money rose above 3 per cent. in the lat 
ter part of November. It had been as 
low as 1% per cent. But business is 
still dull there. 
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PONCE, PORTO RICO 


E are interested in financing imports to 

Porto Rico and give facilities to our 
United States customers by discounting their 
export trade paper. 


BANCO DE PONCE 
| 





We cordially invite information regarding 
export business done with this Island as we 
are prepared to extend our facilities to new 
customers. 


Capital Fully Paid . i ‘ $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over ‘ , 275,000 








ITALY 


Italy has passed another milepost in 
her deflation march. She attained an 
export balance in foreign trade in Sep- 
tember. It was the first such balance 
for over a year and a half. The deflation 
policy has so affected Italian industry 
that imports have been cut to the limit. 
This export balance was not attained by 
increasing exports. It was attained by 
decreasing imports. Both imports and 
exports have been decreasing since 
March, but imports have decreased 
much the faster. The import balance in 
March was 750,000,000 lire. From there 
it dropped to 584,000,000 lire in April, 
to 543,000,000 lire in May, to 487,000, 
000 lire in June, to 420,000,000 in July, 
to 149,000,000 in August. And in Sep 
tember the export balance was 28,000, 
OOO lire. 

Information from Italian sources is 
that the deflation crisis is over. The 
General Fascist Confederation of Italian 
Industries reasons this out from the fact 
that prices have been advancing for al- 
most four months on the Italian stock 
exchange. It sees further “gradual re- 
covery of manufacturing activities from 
the depression.” 

Reports from less interested sources, 
however, do not tend to confirm this 
opinion. The cable from the American 
commercial attache in Rome says that 
Italian business is no better. 
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Improving business is almost always 
accompanied by advancing prices. But 
both wholesale and retail prices in Italy 
are still declining. 

Again, if business were improving, it 
would naturally be reflected in increas- 
ing use of credit. There is no such in- 
crease in the use of the credit facilities 
of Italian banks. On the contrary, the 
banks recently reduced their discount 
rates from 7 to 6!4. per cent. to get 
more business. At the same time they 
reduced the interest paid to sight de- 
positors from 4!4 to 32 per cent.; to 
three months depositors from 5/2 to 5 
per cent.; and to longer depositors from 
6 to 5Y per cent. 


BELGIUM 


Business in Belgium has not exactly 
been good. It has not been particularly 
depressed, either, but since shortly after 
the creation of the belga there has been 
a large abundance of money seeking in- 
vestment. It takes some time for indus- 
try to reabsorb repatriated capital when 
it all comes back at once. 

Furthermore, tax returns exceeding all 
expectations have contributed toward 
easy money in Belgium as in France. 

In order, therefore, to bring the dis- 
count rate in line with this easy money 
market, and to encourage whatever busi- 
ness there is, the National Bank of 
Belgium on November 16 reduced its 
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Mediterranean and Moroccan Cruises 
Amid Parisian Atmosphere—with renowned French Cuisine 


A month to the Mediterranean in Paris afloat . . . . the steamship FRANCE.—A new 
route giving you the most interesting ports .... the busy modern’s pocket-edition 
cruise!—No wintry seas... . across the south Atlantic to Vigo, Spain. Down the 
golden African coast to Casablanca and white Rabat in Morocco .... drop back a 
thousand years, shop in the Arabian Nights!—See Gibraltar .. .. then Algiers, the 
world’s most fascinating cosmopolitan city with a new thrill round every corner.—Naples 

. . » Monaco, the Riviera at the height of the season . . . . Marseilles, where a night 
on the Cannebiere is worth seven anywhere else . . . . then home via Naples, Algiers 


and Cadiz. 
S. S. FRANCE 


From New York, January 7th, 1928 


European shore excursions in charge of: Thos. Cook & Son 
Second Cruise, February Sth Third Cruise, March I4th 
European shore excursions in charge European shore excursions in charge 
of: The American Express Co. of: En Route Service, Inc. 
All North Africa shore excursions managed by: The North African Motor Tours of the French Lins 


When the FRANCE sails anywhere . . . . it sounds like the Social Register, on an 
epicure’s convention . . . . your home for a month. When you land in any of the 
ports en route .... French Line guests have the keys of the city. Choose your 
sailing . . . . stop over wherever you like and pick up the FRANCE on her next trip 
. . . . Shore excursions arranged by well-known tourist agencies .... or return via 
Havre on ILE DE FRANCE or PARIS... . or stay with the ship for the cruise 
. . . » Round trip, $550. 


Trench Sine 


IMustrated Brochure and Deck Plans from any French Line Agent or recognized Tourist 
Office or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 





























BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 





Capital Fmk. - 





(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 


HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


145 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (30/9'27) Fmk.  - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


200,000,000 
185,000,000 
2,569 ,243,000 











discount rate from 5 to 4Y2 per cent 

Ever since January of this year, when 
the crisis due to the resumption of gold 
payments had passed, the Belgian bank 
rate has been on the decline. Since then 
it has been reduced five times 
time by !4 per cent., and the reserve 
of the bank is still high 

Yet right next Holland 
her bank rate last month, and, on the 
other side, Germany is considering an 


each 


de OT, raised 


other raise 1n rate. 

The cabinet of Henri Jaspar resigned 
in November, due to opopsition of the 
socialist party on the military policy 
M. Jaspar was immediately commissioned 
to form a new ministry, which he did the 
same day. Political writers say that the 
new ministry is likely to be short lived. 

It is to be hoped that these frequent 
changes of the government will not af 
fect Belgium’s stabilization program. 


POLAND 


When the $15,000,000 of gold which 
Poland has bought from the United 


States arrives in Poland, the Bank of 
Poland will have the highest 
gold reserves to notes of any bank in 
the world-~111 per cent. 
gold will undoubtedly be used to coin 
the new “ducats” which will be 
twenty-five zlotys. One, two, 
ducat pieces will be minted 

Recent economic events have 
happily for Poland. The political scene 
is not On October 31, the 
Finance Minister presented to the Sejm 
the budget bill, totaling 2,350,000,001 
zlotys. The Sejm was invited to pass 
the bill, without knowing the details of 
the appropriations. It seemed disin 
clined to do this. So Marshal Pilsudski 
had President Moscicki send a decree to 
the Sejm adjourning it until November 
28, when the terms of all the deputies 
expired. 

When mention was made last month 
of the appointment of Charles S. Dewey 
as financial adviser to Poland, no ref 
erence was made to his assistant, Dr. E 
Dana Durand. 

Dr. Durand left his post as chief of 
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the eastern European division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to go with Mr. Dewey to Poland. 

Dr. Durand’s training has been varied. 
He is a graduate of Oberlin and Cornell. 
He has served in various colleges as in- 
structor in economics, both abstract and 
applied. He has been legislative li- 
brarian for the New York State Library. 
He has been special agent and examiner 
for various departments of the Govern- 
ment. He has written a book on trusts 
and another on the finances of New York 
City. But what makes him particularly 
valuable in his present post is his serv- 
ice from 1919 to 1921 as adviser to the 
food administrator of Poland. 


NORWAY 


The labor party doubled its strength 
in the recent elections in Norway, and 
the Bank of Norway raised its rate from 
4’. to 5 per cent. on November 1. 

Perhaps these two events are not so 
closely related as that sentence would 
seem to indicate. But that is about the 
only basis on which the discount rate 
could be increased. 

Business is depressed, unemployment 
is growing, and both the loans and de- 
posits of commercial banks are dwindl- 
ing. There is no credit inflation to be 
checked. 

But when the election returns were 
heard there was heavy selling of Nor- 
wegian exchange. It is said that the 
selection of a labor cabinet is probable. 
Foreigners having funds in Norway de- 
cided to withdraw them. It was only 
by the intervention of the Bank of Nor- 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent : 


Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 
BANKERS: —- Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in india, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of yy issues Letters of Credit and conducts every description 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provide: interest for 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


BANK OF “MONTREAL 
£3,000,000 
£1.050,000 
£1,512,884 


way that a drop in exchange was pre- 
vented. 

In order to check further selling, and 
to put the brake on capital exports, then, 
the bank raised its rate. 


FINLAND 


Three weeks later, on November 26, 
Norway’s neighbor, Finland, reduced the 
rate of interest at its central bank from 
62 to 6 per cent. 

Finland has emerged from her depres- 
sion, but business is not yet using nearly 
all the available capital. Conditions, 
however, are very promising. Timber 
exports have been especially large, and 
the foreign trade for the first nine months 
of the year shows a considerable export 
balance. 

Payment for this timber has resulted 
in a considerable increase in the foreign 
exchange reserves of the Bank of Fin- 
land, contributing to the ease of the 
money market. 

Another factor is only temporary. 
The Dwelling House Mortgage Bank of 
Finland has borrowed a_ considerable 

amount of money abroad. This money 
is being loaned out slowly. In the mean- 
time, it is on deposit with the Finnish 
banks and contributes, for the time being, 
to the already abundant supply of 
money. 


PORTUGAL 


General Carmona’s dictatorship, which 
runs on in spite of small revolutions 
every few months, runs at a loss. Other- 
wise, all's well in Portugal. The dicta- 
torship is a benevolent one, it has a con- 
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production of the Islands. 


Reserve funds .. 





The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 


Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 


Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


Fulgencio Borromeo .................-..-..-- 
Rafael Moreno ........... Vice-President & Secretary 
J. M. Browne ....Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
D. Garcia ; 


2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


-----ee- FP resident 


Cashier 





S. Freixas 
P. J. Campos .. 
E. Byron Ford 
J. M. Garcfa ... 







Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


«-se---eee-Chief Accountant 
Manager Iloilo Branch 
..Manager Cebu Branch 
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structive program and it is honest. But 
it has little money. 

For several months it has been trying 
to negotiate a foreign loan. And on 
Armistice day it announced it had been 
successful. An English banking house 
(unnamed in the dispatch) has agreed 
to loan Portugal £12,000,000 at 7 per 
cent. 

The money is to be used, so the an- 
nouncement read, for the development 
of ports and communications in the 
Portuguese African colonies. Probably 
some of it will also go into essential 
home construction in Portugal. And 
some may even be used to pay off im- 
portunate creditors of the government. 

American bankers figured in the open- 
ing negotiations for the loan but later 
withdrew. They insisted on having an 
independent adviser appointed for the 
administration of the loan. Of course 
no military dictatorship could be expect- 
ed to consent to that. 

Conditions in Portugal are good. The 
farmers have produced bumper crops of 
wheat, corn, olives and fruit. On the 


basis of this Portuguese exchange ad- 
vanced about 2/2 per cent. last month. 


JAPAN 


Two months ago Thomas W. Lamont 
landed in Tokio. He had come, he ex- 
plained to the eager newspaper men, to 
visit the “friends” made eight years be 
fore when he induced Japan to join the 
China Loan Consortium. This was a 
“party call,” not a business trip. 

The newspapers and the public re 
ceived this disclaimer with their accus 
tomed skepticism. They were the more 
skeptical because Mr. Lamont was ac- 
companied by Martin Egan, a member 
of the staff of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and Jeremiah Smith, Jr., former League 
of Nations Commissioner in Hungary. 

A little over a month later, the facts 
came out. J. P. Morgan & Co., is con- 
sidering floating a loan of $40,000,000 
for the South Manchurian Railway. Mr. 
Lamont went to Japan because, while 
this is a Chinese railway, half of the 
stock is owned by the Japanese Govern- 
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ment, and most of the balance by Jap- 


anese investors. 


Next came a cable from a group of 


Chinese business men to the Chinese 
Minister in Washington. They had 
passed a resolution, urging him to pro 
test to the American Government 
against this loan. The railway, said the 
resolution, is an “imperialistic Japanese 
political and economic instrument.” 
For that reason, the resolution pleaded, 
“America, maintain your traditional 
policy of friendship; do not help Japan’s 
encroachment in China.” 

The United States government is dis- 
posed to consider the resolution a polit- 
ical move, having more bearing on 
China’s internal warfare than on the 
loaning of money to the railway. In- 
dications were that no atttention would 
be paid to the protest. 

Many reports from Japan state or infer 
that the banks which closed during the 
April panic are being reorganized, 
merged into the new Showa Bank, or 
helped by the Bank of Japan to re-estab- 
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lish themselves. But none of the reports 
give details. 

Even without these banks, there is 
plenty of money to loan in Japan at 
present. Call money can be had in Tokio 
for around 2.19 per cent. The Bank 
of Japan has reduced its rate on com- 
mercial bills to 3.47 per cent. Com 
mercial banks have lowered their divi 
dend rates 1 or 2 per cent 

The investment market is well sup- 
plied with funds, too. Strong Japanese 
business corporations are taking advan- 
tage of this to refund their bonds at 
lower rates of interest. Refunding loans 
reached record totals in October and No- 
vember. 

Industry, however, is still dull in 
Japan. The rice crop was a good one, 
but foreign trade is much below nor- 
mal. No rapid recovery is expected. 
When, as and if the banking structure 
is repaired, and the country gets a little 
further away from the series of calamities 
that has befallen it, slow and steady 
progress is possible. 
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BANKERS INVITED 


FOREIGN BANKS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


| 
Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of | 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. | 
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S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 

















CHINA 

Crops were excellent in China, also, 
this year. But the political situation is 
so unsettled, the taxes are so high, and 
the other factors so discouraging, that 
little improvement in industry or trade 
is hoped for 

Financial news is particularly pessimis 
tic. The United States commercial at 
tache cables that “Canton Central Bank 
of China notes are being maintained a 
par through a loan upon merchants o 
$10,000,000 Mexican, but the future 


t 
outlook is unpromising 
BRAZII 


One afternoon in the early days of 
November, a stream of motor trucks 
might have been observed _ backing 
through the metal sheathed doors on the 
north side of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Inside, two husky truck 
men loaded them with little kegs. Thence 
they drove to the ferry, crossed the 
Hudson to the Hoboken docks of the 
Munson Line, and unloaded their carge 
into the hold of the S. S. Pan-America 

Before dusk that night they trans 
ported thus $11,000,000—packed in 
220 kegs, each containing $50,000 in 
American twenty-dollar gold peices 
to the steamer. Next day that fact was 
reported in screaming headlines in the 


New York papers, and the steamer 
sailed away with the double eagles 

It was the first shipment of the $36, 
000,000—sixty-seven tons of gold 
which Dr. Getulio Vargas, Brazilian 
Minister of Finance, is having transferred 
to Brazil, preparatory to resumption of 
the gold standard. The second ship 
ment, also of $11,000,000, followed on 
November 15, on the steamer Van Dyke. 

This business of transporting gold is 
expensive. Insurance alone on this first 
shipment cost $36,000, and the risk had 
to be spread over several companies 
Freight amounts to one-third of 1 per 
cent. of the value of the gold shipped 
Cooperage—-furnishing the kegs and 
packing the gold in them—costs $3 a 
keg, and the cartage across the city and 
the river costs 5 cents per $1000 of 
gold. 

But the heaviest cost is in loss of in 
terest on $11,000,000 for at least fif 
teen days. 

This import of gold displayed the 
confidence of the Government in Brazil 
ian conditions. Some of the confidenc 
was communicated to the business com 
munity. Exchange is firmer. But money 
still costs 7) 


} 


VY to 8 per cent. for com 
mercial loans, and there is still an import 
excess in foreign trade 

This importation of gold itself will 
do much to ease the money tightness 
But the import balance must right itself 














BANK CONCENTRATION IN HOLLAND 


By A. C. LEEUWENBURGH 


F outstanding interest in consid- 

ering the tendency toward bank 

concentration in Holland is the 
alteration in the relations between Hol- 
land and its colonies during the second 
part of the nineteenth century. Where- 
as the first part of this century was the 
time of the “cultuurstelsel,” a system of 
developing agriculture dominated by the 
government, the second part was marked 
by private initiative which led to aboli- 
tion of the former system. 

The enormous economic development 
of the colonies after 1900 made the sit- 
uation more favorable for the establish- 
ment and expansion of banks which oc- 
cupied themselves with the financing of 
colonial trade and agriculture and the 
floating of colonial loans. The long 
period of consolidation after the sugar 
crisis in 1883 made the development 
more regular. 

Another cause of the Dutch bank con- 
centration tendency lies in the develop- 
ment of the German Rhine section. Dur- 
ing this period the establishment of the 
Rheinische Westfaehlische Kohlensyn- 
dikat took place. This development had 
a great influence on the economic situa- 
tion in Holland. In 1907 the harbor 
trafic of Rotterdam was double the traf- 
fic of 1896. Shipping companies, ship- 
building yards and warehouses were es- 
tablished and expanded. More recently 
combinations of margarine and shipping 
concerns have been effected. 

It is evident that this development 
had an important influence indirectly on 
the banking business of Holland. The 
local banks were not able to meet the 
increasing credit requirements. In this 
connection it will be remembered that 
the deposit system in Holland is de- 
veloped only to a minor extent. A logi- 
cal consequence was therefore a marked 
tendency in the direction of bank con- 
centration. This movement was started 
by the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 
in 1911, followed by several similar 
combinations. At the present time 
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there are in the Dutch banking system 
four main groups, which must be con- 
sidered as the focuses of the concentra- 
tion movement. 

It is opportune at this point to make 
a brief review of the history of these 
groups considered in the light of con- 
centration. 


ROTTERDAMSCHE BANKVEREENIGING 


The Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 
was established in 1863 and was de- 
signed to transact a general banking busi- 
ness. Branches were established in Ba- 
tavia and Singapore, but both have been 
liquidated. In 1872 the Rotterdamsche 
Bank Vereeniging retired from the 
Dutch colonies and specialized in the 
financing of Rotterdam trade. As al- 
ready mentioned the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging started the concentra- 
tion movement in Holland. The first 
merger took place with the Deposito and 
Administratie Bank in 1911. After 
that time there were several amalgama- 
tions and participations, i. e., with the 
Societie Generale de Paris, Labouchere 
Oyens and Co., Dordtsche Bank and 
others. 

The Rotterdamsche Bank Vereeniging 
was also very active in the country. Here 
the Zuid Nederlandsche Handelsbank 
was established, which has at the present 
time thirteen branches, and it partici- 
pated in the Nationale Bank Vereeniging 
which has now about seventy branches. 

During and after the war, the Rot- 
terdamsche Bank Vereeniging promoted, 
in co-operation with other banks and 
shipping companies, banks in South 
America, Russia and the Mediterranean 
section. Many of them were liquidated 
or restricted in their operations due to 
the general economic depression of the 
post-war period. 

The Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 
emerged from this depression with con- 
siderable loss. The insolvencies of some 
of its clients resulted in a reduction of 
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BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 
Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1926: 
Capital Fully Paid In . . $2,000,000 Deposits . ‘ 
Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,053,500 Total Resources 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


$10,462,800 
$18,981,loo 
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the bank’s capital stock, but with the 
support of the Central Bank its position 
strongly improved and the bank re- 
gained its international reputation. 

A short review over the period 1922- 
26 gives the following figures (in thou- 
sands of guilders) : 


1926 
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AMSTERDAMSCHE BANK 


The Amsterdamsche Bank was es- 
tablished in 1871 for the purpose of 
connecting the German and Dutch 
money markets. Promoters were Ger- 
man and Dutch banks. The bank’s real 
development has taken place since 1890. 

In regard to the concentration move- 
ment it might be noticed that it followed 
a different system from that adopted by 
the other banks. The latter followed a 
policy of participating in other banking 
houses, while the Amsterdamsche Bank 
established its own branches mainly in 
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1925 1924 1923 1922 
55,000 55,000 55,000 55,000 
46,500 46,000 44,500 44,000 

71 2 71 2 7 6 


the country. At the present time it has 
about twenty branches and five participa 
tions in other banks with about ten 
branches. 

On the balance sheet one finds the 
figures shown above (in thousands of 
guilders) over the period 1922-26. 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
50,000 50,000 75,000 75,000 
20,000 20,000 37,000 36,500 

6 6 


TWENTSCHE BANK 


This institution was established in 
1861 and had as its main purpose the 
financing of the export from Twente 
(a geographical section in Holland) to 
the Netherlands East Indies. Several 
connections have been established with 
banks abroad. The Twentsche Bank 
took part in the concentration by par 
ticipating in other banks. It now has 
seven branches of its own and relations 
with about fifteen banks with a total of 
about fifty branches. The balance sheet 
over the period 1922-26 shows the fol 
lowing figures (in thousands of guilders) : 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
36,000 35,500 35,500 35,500 
13,558 13,079 12,738 12,682 

7 7 6 6 
855 
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AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


Head Office—SAN JUAN 
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We Specialize on Collections 
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NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY 


A special position in the Dutch bank 
ing system is occupied by the Nether 
lands Trading Society. 

This organization was established in 
1824 by King William I for the pur 
pose of stimulating the trade between 
Holland and its colonies. The original 
purpose included only commercial trans 
actions but in the middle of the nine 
teenth century the company developed 
itself as a “Cultuurbank,” which meant 
that it specialized in financing agricul- 
tural enterprises. Wéith the gradual re 
peal of the compulsory “cultures,” the 
Netherlands Trading Society also had 
to alter its course and in the last part 
of the nineteenth century began to de 
vote its major interest to commercial 
banking, national and international. 

The company is now the largest bank 
in the Netherlands and the largest co- 
lonial bank in the world. It is not purely 
an agricultural bank. Its operations ex- 
tend to any field which is open to a 
banking institution and the cultures only 
form a division of its extensive opera- 
tions. 

Of the large capital which the com- 
pany controls, only a relatively small 
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percentage is invested in estates, but this 
small percentage returns a large share of 
the annual profits. 

The Netherlands Trading Society has 
taken part in the Dutch concentration 
movement by participating in several 
smaller banking institutions. The first 
step in this direction was the participa 
tion in the Geldersche Crediet Vereenig 
ing (Credit Association in Gelderland), 
a banking institution which mainly 
operates in the eastern provinces, and has 
about fifty branch offices. It has also 
taken part in several other provincial 
banks. Co-operating with other banks, 
the Netherland Bank for Russian Trade 
was established in 1916. This enterprise 
failed on account of the Russian revolu 
tion. The main field for operation is 
still in the Far East. The main office is 
located in Amsterdam, twenty-two 
branches are to be found in the Nether- 
lands East Indies and offices are estab 
lished in Singapore, Penang, Rangoon, 
Hongkong, Shanghai and Kobe. 

In order to give a more complete pic 
ture of this bank a few figures will be 
given about the financial construction of 
this concern over the period 1922-26 (in 
thousands of guilders) : 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
80,000 80,000 80.000 80,000 
51,000 48,000 48.000 43,000 

7I 2 7 6 6 
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1839—1927 
Banking in the Levant 


HE Ionian Bank Limited since its establishment 88 
years ago has always been an important factor in the 


economic development of the Levant. 


The Organization of this British Bank is at the dis- 
posal of American Banks interested in trade and finance 


in the Near East. 


IONIAN BANK LIMITED 
Heap OFrice—Lonpbon 
Total Resources over £6,500,000 


GREECE TURKEY 


EGYPT CYPRUS 


Representative for the U. S. A. 
R. C. CARIDIA 


120 Broadway 


Without doubt the results of the con 
centration of bank units in Holland has 
been encouraging and a continuance of 
this movement is essential if the country 
is to maintain and strengthen its present 
position in the field of international 
finance. All indications point in this 
direction. The amount and number of 
foreign loans floated in Holland during 
1927 will exceed the figures of last year 
and bank concentration will also in this 
respect contribute to the development of 
this function of the Dutch banks 

Another feature of the Amsterdam 
money market after the war and which 
will require large amounts of capital in 
the future is the development of the ac 
ceptance business. This is mainly due to 
the fact that several foreign banks es 
tablished branches in Amsterdam after 
the war for financing foreign trade and 


Telephone Rector 5423 


New York City 


other banking purposes. If the accept 
ance business is to have international 
confidence the accepting bank must be a 
strong institution. Bank concentration 
has given strength to the banks in Hol 
land 

Summarizing it might be said that 
present conditions in Holland are favor 
able to concentration. New enterprises 
are being established and existing ones 
are expanding. Business conditions in 
Holland are improving rapidly and are 
sound in the Dutch East Indies where 
considerable profits have been made dur 
ing the last few years by the agricultural 
enterprises, especially in the sugar and 
rubber trade. The general economic 
outlook is good. A sufficient supply of 
capital is assured to enable the banks to 
expand their business and strengthen 
their position as concentration continues 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





Capital Subscribed . 


Reserve . . . 
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BANQUE DE COMMERCE 


Societe Anonyme 
ANTWERP 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. 
Information on Investments in high class Belgian Securities. 


Frs. 60.000.000 
Capital Paid Up .  Frs. 35.000.000 
.  Frs. 13.500.000 





Branches: 


BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


ITH an estimated wheat crop 

of 444,282,000 bushels, the 

second largest on record and 
an 8 per cent. increase over the 1926 
production, and with similar increases in 
most of the other crops, agricultural con- 
ditions in Canada seem unusually good. 
The oats crop is reported as 18 per cent. 
larger than last year; barley, 2 per cent. 
smaller; rye, 33 per cent. larger; buck- 
wheat, 10 per cent. larger; mixed grains, 
the same as last year; and flaxseed, 
per cent. smaller. The tobacco crop of 
Ontario, 35,000,000 pounds, is expected 
to establish a new record. 

“Judging by official reports and by 
receipts at the principal markets,” says 
the November Monthly Commercial Let- 
ter of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
“the production of dairy products dur- 
ing the last summer was less than normal, 
but those farmers who were not discour- 
aged by the unfavorable developments a 
year ago and who kept their herds have 
enjoyed a profitable season. Recently 
there have been signs of greater interest 
in dairying, and the owners of good stock 
have found that their holdings have in- 
creased in value. It is generally believed 
that the present strength in the beef cat- 
tle market will be maintained for some 
time, although, of course, there may be 
minor price recessions from time to time. 

“To sum up, there is needed only the 
completion of harvesting in the West and 
the maintenance of fair prices for farm 
products to create purchasing power in 
the farming community at least as great 


858 


as in the fall and winter months 
1926-27.” 


INCREASE IN BUILDING 


That building is on the increase is 
shown in statistics given by the Bank of 
Montreal in its business summary: “In 
October, the building permits issued by 
sixty-three cities had a value of $18,838,- 
558, which was an increase of 27.8 per 
cent. over the aggregate of October, 
1926, and the largest total for October 
in any year for which records are avail- 
able. This increase was well distributed 
in the various provinces and is in ac- 
cordance with the tendency throughout 
the present year, the building permits for 
the ten months to date being well in ad- 
vance of those for any year during which 
records have been kept. The total 
amounted to $160,858,088, which is 19.2 
per cent. greater than in the first ten 
months of 1926, the previous high level 
of the record, while the average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials continued to be lower than 
in any other year since 1920.™ 

The November letter of the Royal 
Bank of Canada gave special attention to 
the growth of electrical energy generated 
in Canada. “For Canada as a whole,” it 
said, “the increase during the three 
months of June, July and August over 
the amount generated in the same months 
in 1926 amounts to 9 per cent. In On- 
tario and Quebec, the incréase amounts 
to 10 per cent. The figures for June, 
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July and August take these statistics 
through the period of normal seasonal 
recession. The increase shown during 
the last summer is less than 50 per cent. 
as large as that between the summers of 
1925 and 1926. While the production 
figures still reflect a substantial growth, 
the upward trend is by no means as spec- 
tacular as that which was taking place in 
the early part of 1926.” 


TRADE AND FINANCE 


Although the continuance of mild 
weather has put off the buying of winter 
goods, it has given prolonged employ 
ment to those in the building and con 
struction trades and other outdoor work. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
index number of wholesale prices of 236 
commodities rose one point to 152.4 in 
October. Animals and their products 
and textiles and textile products were 
responsible for the increase. Raw cot 
ton, silk and jute, and iron and its prod 
ucts decreased. 

Canada’s net debt decreased by $78, 
500,000 during the seven months ended 
October 31, 1927. During the same 
period the total revenues increased almost 
twenty million dollars to $257,031,841, 
owing to a gain of $10,000,000 from 
taxes and $8,000,000 from customs 
duties 

The foreign trade in October showed 
a customary increase, but not so large a 
one as last year when an earlier harvest 
supplied a great volume of wheat for 
export, says the Bank of Montreal in its 
business summary for November. “Then 

the value of foodstuffs shipped abroad 
rose in this month $32,625,000, whereas 
in October of this year the value of these 
commodities exported was only $8,900, 
000 above September. Indeed, the sig’ 





Your 
Paris Correspondent 


More of your clients are visiting 
Paris now than ever before 

Are they receiving the personal 
service to which they are accus- 
tomed at home? 

We understand their preblems 
and can do much to render their 
visit more pleasant 


r { 
Mai! Facilities for Clients 
Direct Correspondents 
Throughout Europe 


TRAVELERS BANK 


20 Place Vendome 
Paris 


Bankers Correspondence Invited 











nificance of the October trade returns is 
found in the delaved harvest, and as total 
cereal production has been practically 
the same in the two years, it is only a 
matter of time until export quantities 
overtake those of 1926-27. Imports in- 
creased, having been $2,100,000 higher 
than in September and $5,800,000 high- 
er than in October last year, the gain 
being generally distributed over the list. 
The balance of trade became more favor- 
able during the month, rising from $11,- 
340,000 in the six months ended Sep- 
tember to $21,300,000 in the elapsed 
seven months of this fiscal year.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


ET profits of the Industrial Bank of 

Japan, Ltd., Tokyo, for the half-year 

ended June 30, 1927, amounted to 
3,124,571 yen, including a balance of 1,- 
027,768 yen brought forward from the pre- 
vious half-year. This sum has been disposed 
of as follows: 

Yen 

To reserve against loss .......... 300,000 
To dividend equalization reserve.. 100,000 
To dividends (6 per cent. per an- 


OE Oh tai gs yea 1,500,000 
To remuneration to officers ...... 800,000 
TO GUAGE. COOEEUE o.oo ccsc esses 100,000 


Carried forward to next account. ..1,044,571 


Capital of the bank is 50,000,000 yen and 
total resources 486,977,404 yen. 


IN view of the expansion of the business and 
the increase of total assets, the board of 
directors of the Union Bank of Switzerland 
(Union de Banques Suisses) on October 20 
passed a resolution creating 20,000 new 
bearer shares of 500 francs each, thus raising 
the share-capital of the bank from 70,000,000 
to 80,000,000 francs. The new shares will 
be entitled to the full dividend as from Jan- 








Learn a Foreign 


Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 
Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage ina few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 
Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 

request. 


BERLIT7 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 49 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—218 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 
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BANKING NOTES 


uary 1, 1928, and are being offered exclusive- 
ly to the old shareholders, who may subscribe 
to one new share for each seven previously 
held. The price of the new shares jis 575 
francs. 


THE Primary Producers Bank of Australia 
Limited, Sydney, has opened a new branch at 
Geraldton, Western Australia, for the con- 
duct of general banking business. 


Net profit of the Yokahama Specie Bank, 
Limited, Yokahama, for the half-year ended 
June 30, 1927, after providing for all bad 
and doubtful debts, rebates on bills, etc., 
amounted to yen 15,179,045, including yen 
6,142,357 brought forward from the last 
account. The sum of yen 4,000,000 has been 
added to the reserve fund and a dividend at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum absorbed 
yen 54,000,000, leaving yen 6,179,045 to be 
carried forward to the next account 

Capital of the bank is yen 100,000,000 and 
reserve fund yen 96,500,000 


In the address given by Genyemon Mitsui, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, at a general meet- 
ing of stockholders of the bank on Septem- 
ber 1, the bank’s condition for the first half 
of 1927 was stated as follows: 

“As will be seen in the statement, the de- 
posits totaled yen 538,800,000, while the 
loans and discounts amounted to yen 409,- 
300,000, both showing increases by yen 83,- 
000,000 and yen 34,600,000 respectively, as 
compared with those of the preceding period. 

“While the net profit increased by nearly 
half a million yen, directors propose to re- 
duce the dividend from the usual 12 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. for the term. The measure 
is adopted because of manifestation of our 
sincerity in co-operating with the Bank ot 
Japan and fellow bankers to help strengthen 
our financial fabric by general reduction of 
dividends. Needless to say, the amount saved 
will be added to our reserve funds... . ™ 


STATEMENT of condition of the Christiania 
Bank og Kreditkasse, Oslo, Norway, as of 
December 31, 1926, shows paid up capital of 
kr. 24,000,000, reserve fund kr. 16,000,000, 
deposits kr. 328,537,739 and total resources of 
kr. 377,114,573. 


STATEMENT of the Skandanaviska Kreditak- 
tiebolaget, Sweden, as of October 31, 1927, 
shows capital and reserve of kr. 182,000,000, 
deposits of kr. 584,352,590 and total re- 
sources of kr. 997,364,824. 


ProFIT and loss statement of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, Sydney, as of June 
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30, 1927, shows profit for the first half of 
1927 of £944,864. This has been disposed 
»f as follows: 


£ 


ee errr rr Te 159,158 
To national debt sinking fund...... 159,158 


To rural credits department develop- 
NE URE a baa a hare oie Hohe + ate 9,331 


To rural credits department reserve 
MME 6.004554 4s 94d a2 SR eS 9,331 


To Commonwealth treasury (being 


portion of profits of the note issue de- 
SMEMENE) 0c ccccacvncecceeves 455,913 
To rural credits department capital 
account (being portion of profits 
of the note issue department)...151,971 


Capital of the bank is £4,000,000, reserve 
fund £1,217,750, deposits £32,277,337 and 
total resources £139,441,652. 


ProFit of the English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited, London, for the year ended 
June 30, 1927, amounted to £1,425,836, 
after deducting interest on perpetual stocks 
and making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts and contingencies. From this has been 
taken £705,173, expenses of management, 
and £169,674 for income and other taxes, 
leaving £874,847 This was disposed of 
as follows: 


£ 
To interim dividend ............ 112.500 
7 TRE sox os50 000d oes 15,000 
Be NN as calae Si weira ta sae RRS oA 423,488 








| Knauth, Nachod 
| & Kihne 


Leipzig, Germany 


| Established 1852 





Seventy-five years of continuous 
banking experience 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Credits 


Foreign Exchange 





| 

Securities | 
13 Rathausring | 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
| 


Cable address 
NACHOD, LEIPZIG 




















Paid up capital of the bank is £2,625,000, 
reserve fund £2,465,000, deposits at interest 
£19,781,958, current accounts £13,306,550 
and total resources £44,154,758. 


MIDLAND BANK OPENS WING OF NEW 
HEAD OFFICE 


HE first section of the new head 

office building of the Midland 

Bank Limited, in Poultry, London, 
E.C.2, is nearing completion and the 
banking hall on the ground floor is now 
open to the public. Ultimately the new 
head office building will extend from 
St. Mildred’s Court to Grocer’s Hall 
Court in Poultry, with a frontage of 
190 feet. and through to Princes street, 
where it will have a frontage of 116 
feet. The portion now in occupation 
covers roughly one-third of the area 


comprised in the scheme. Photographs 


of this section are reproduced in the 
“Examples of Recent Bank Building 
Operations” department in this issue 
The building when completed will 
contain ten stories and a total floor space 
of over six acres, providing accommoda 
tion for a staff of 2400. The elevations 
are being carried out in Portland stone 
Above the cornice level the building will 
set back in two tiers leading up to shal 
low domes, which are to be the central 
and crowning features of each of the 
frontages. The top of each dome is 137 
feet above pavement level and 200 feet 
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from the deepest portion of the concrete 
foundation. 

The lowest basement of the building 
will be reserved almost entirely for en- 
gineering requirements, including oil- 
fired boilers, three deep wells and pumps, 
water tanks, etc., apparatus for purify- 
ing and ozonizing the air to be distrib- 
uted throughout the building, vacuum 
cleaning apparatus, electric transformers, 
switchboard room, etc. The second base- 
ment is taken up chiefly by strong rooms, 
book rooms and stores while that imme- 
diately below the ground level will be 
used for safe deposits and additional 
strong rooms. This latter basement con- 
tains a long corridor, lighted by a cir- 
cular marble opening immediately under 
the center of the main light well, and 
numerous rooms, carried out in walnut, 
for the examination by customers of deeds 
and boxes, and a large safe deposit en- 
tered by an eight-foot circular strong 
room door weighing nearly thirty tons. 

The ground floor, which will be de- 
voted entirely to general banking busi- 
ness, is being carried out in white mar- 
ble and green verdite, the wall filling 
being in white and veined marble and 
the shafts of the columns in green Afri- 
can verdite with white marble bases. 


SELIGMAN ANALYSES 


DINNER was tendered to Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Professor of 
Political Economy at Columbia 
University, on November 18, at the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, New York, by 
John J. Raskob, chairman of the finance 
committee of General Motors Corpora- 
tion. The guests included over five 
hundred prominent bankers, leading in- 
dustrialists and students of business 
economics. 

At the dinner Professor Seligman re- 
viewed the results of his recently com- 
pleted exhaustive studies of the economic 
effects and conditions surrounding the 
instalment selling device, a phase of con- 
sumer credit which is employed to so 





The entrance lobby and joinery through 
out are of figured American walnut. The 
center portion of the banking hal! when 
completed will be lighted by a well cov 
ered in with a coved roof 80 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. At the west end of 
the hall there is a marble staircase lead- 
ing to the safe deposits and strong rooms 
in the first basement. 

The first, second and third floors will 
be devoted to clearing, correspondence: 
and other head office departments. The 
fourth floor will eventually be occupied 
by the chairman, managing directors and 
managerial staff generally, while the fifth 
will comprise the board room, committee 
rooms, etc. On the sixth floor there will 
be staff dining rooms, smoking rooms, 
kitchens, rest rooms, etc. When com- 
pleted the building will be served by? 
thirteen lifts and five staircases. The 
joint architects are Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
R.A., and Messers. Gotch & Saunders, 
and the former is responsible for the de 
sign of the front elevations, the banking 
hall with marble staircase, the safe de 
posit in the basement, the board room 
and the managerial offices. The design 
for the facade in Poultry has been on 
exhibition at the Reyal Academy 


INSTALMENT SELLING 


large an extent in this country and par 
ticularly in the merchandising of motor 
cars. The research work done by Pro 
fessor Seligman occupied over fifteen 
months of effort aided by a large staff of 
economists of Columbia University, who 
in their research embraced not only the 
automobile industry but all lines of busi- 
ness in which consumer credit plays an 
important part. 

J. J. Raskob, in his remarks leading up 
to the introduction of Professor Selig 
man, said in part: 

“We in the industry estimate that 
two-thirds of all automobiles produced 
are sold on credit through instalment 
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payments. If this credit were not avail- 

ble we would have no motor industry 
s we know it in this country today. 
Today it is the greatest industry in the 
vorld and can be credited almost wholly 
vith the prosperity our country and its 
veople are enjoying.” 


In the pursuance of his study Pro- 
essor Seligman endeavored particularly 
to find direct answers to the most im- 
portant questions of controversy in con- 
nection with instalment selling of auto- 
mobiles. Some of his findings and con- 
clusions, which he amplified in his ad- 
dress, were briefly as follows: 


“The usual estimates or guesses of 75 
to 80 per cent. as the proportion of au- 
tomobiles sold on instalments are wrong. 
Actual compilation of figures provided 
by thousands of dealers accounting for 
hundreds of thousands of sales in all 
price classes show that a little less than 
60 per cent. represents the true propor- 
tion of automobiles sold on instalment. 

“There are no greater risks attending 
consumers’ credits than producers’ cred- 
its if properly administered; and they 
are in fact more liquid. 

“Frozen credits are not a concomitant 
of instalment selling. The theory that 
a business depression would be consid- 
erably aggravated by outstanding con 
sumers’ credits is not confirmed by in- 
vestigation. An elaborate study of the 
situation in a period of almost complete 
depression caused by the coal strike in 
eastern Pennsylvania a few years ago 
showed that there was even an advantage 
in instalment credit over general bank 
credit. 

“It showed that it is precisely in bad 
times that bankers are compelled to con- 
tinue to extend credits of doubtful 
soundness, whereas in instalment credit 
the volume of outstanding paper dimin- 
ishes constantly. 

“Protracted 


investigations showed 


that the losses connected with instal- 
ment paper are very small; that in the 
proper administration of the system the 
finance company should be a dispenser 
of credit and not a seller of automobiles, 
which lends force to the principle, and 
brought forth the conclusion, that the 
only legitimate system is the ‘recourse’ 
one, that in which the seller accepts re 
sponsibility for the credit. 

“Instalment selling has increased pri 
duction, stabilized output, reduced pri 
duction costs and increased purchasing 
power. 

“There is no fixed saturation point in 
progressive society; no limits to the 
growth of demand. If the possibilities 
of output are boundless, the possibilities 
of consumption are still more so. 

“The instalment plan induces the con 
sumer to look ahead with greater care 
and to plan his economic program with 
a higher degree of intelligence. It not 
only tends to strengthen the motives 
which induce an individual to pay but 
also influences his capacity to do so 

“Instalment credit is beginning to do 
for the consumer what the gradual de 
velopment of the commercial banking 
system has done for the producer. If 
the credit is restricted to the proper 
commodities, under proper management, 
it will gradually throw off its abuses and 
will stand forth as one of the most sig 
nal contributions of the twentieth cen 
tury to the potential creation of national 


wealth and national welfare.” 


Professor Seligman’s study has just 
been published by Harper & Brothers in 
two volumes under the title, “The Eco 
nomics of Instalment Selling” and repre 
sents the only exhaustive analysis of the 
subject undertaken to date. The work 
is the result of the efforts of Professor 
Seligman and a corps of assistants ex 
tending over a period of almost « year 


and a half. 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 








DECEMBER 1927 








N banking merchandising 

has taken on a more im 

portant aspect in the new 
order of things, and the bank 
of the future will be a great 
financial store, with its part 
in the welfare of the com 
munity as important as its 
government or public utili 
tics, writes Raymond W. 
Stanley, advertising manager 
the Old Colony Trust Com 
piny of Boston, in an article 
in that institution’s monthly 
bulletin for November 


“Merchandising the mod 
ern bank,” says Mr. Stanley, 
“calls for the whole-hearted 
support of stockholders and 
directors. They are the ones 
who hold the magic wand 
that sways big business. It 
is for them to use this wand, 
not only for the good of the 
bank, but for their own 
financial benefit as well. The 
part they play is an impor- 
tant one in the growth of 
iny banking institution. 

“What is the thing that 
makes one bank a better place 
to do business than another? 
You are conscious that there 
is a difference, but it’s hard 
to define. Surely the physi- 
cal make-up and equipment 
plays an important part; yet 
that is not all. An impor- 
tant difference is the way in 
which the various services 
are rendered to present or 
prospective customers. 

“The larger the institution 

5 


the greater the possibility 
for a merchandising program 
to break down. When the 
small bank runs an advertise 
ment, everyone in the bank 
is excited abour it. It is an 
unusual event. What a dif 
ference with the large insti 


tution, which is constantly 
hammering away in the news- 
papers! Its staff too often 
takes its advertising as a mat- 
ter of course. 

“Size is, in itself, a handi- 
cap to efficient bank mer 
chandising, and yet at the 
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Linking Chicago With 
21,000 Foreign Banks 


In order that business— 
your business — may be 
served, this institution main- 
tains banking relations 


with 21,979 foreign banks 


| TheCONTINENTAL and 
| COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


as CHICAGO ped 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 























Through sheer impressiveness of figures the above ad 
vertisement creates an impression of size and importance 
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same time through its ca- 
pacity for broader and better 
service it is a great aid. The 
entire public has a size- 
complex. They wonder how 
a large institution can take a 
personal sympathetic interest 
in their affairs, which seem so 
petty in comparison with the 
magnitude of the modern 
super-bank. That is a type 
of sales resistance that the 
large banking institution 
must overcome, and it is no 
easy task. 

“Successful banks have a 
distinct ‘personality.’ It is an 
intrinsic quality that should 
be cultivated and developed. 


Call it good will or whatever 
you like, yet a bank with a 
real merchandising program 
is bound to have a pleasing 
personality which sets it 
apart from its competitors. 

“Merchandising must be 
made to fit the bank. It is 
perhaps better to have an in- 
stitution slightly under-mer- 
chandised than to run a sales 
campaign far above the cali- 
ber of the bank. In the 
latter case the effectiveness 
breaks down when it is ap- 
parent to the people who 
come in that they have been 
beguiled by the advertising 
into thinking that the bank 





You have always wanted an 
account with the largest bank 
in the State 





Fidelity Union Trust 


Company 


Newark ++ N.J 





This Newark bank makes useful advertising capital of the 
fact that it is the largest bank in its state. 


is a finer institution than it 
really is.” 


A BOOKLET entitled “Mv- 
nicipal Borrowing, in the 


State of Wisconsin” has been 


published by the First Wis- 


consin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wis., for dis 
tribution to the banks 
that state. The pamphle 


outlines the conditions whic 
must be fulfilled by munici 
palities for their temporar: 
borrowing requirements, bu 
“is not intended to take th 
place of the advice of an at 
torney as to the proceduré 
to be followed or the validity 
of a municipal loan, which 
advice should always be ob- 
tained.” 

The booklet was prepared 
for the first time in 1923 and 
since that time has been re 
vised every other year, incor- 
porating time the 
changes made by each state 
legislature. It has proved of 
real value to the banks and 
additional have 
been sent to school and town 
officials, on request. 


each 


copies also 


THE principle of saving first 
to buy later is made attrac- 
tive in a folder, “72 Cents a 
Day Will Buy a Trip to 
Europe,” issued by the Min- 
nesota Loan and Trust Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. The copy 
explains how, by the deposit- 
ing of a small amount week- 
ly, a large total may be 
achieved in a comparatively 
short time, on account of the 
compound interest paid. 

A deposit slip, which may 
be used either to open a new 
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account or to deposit in an 
old one, is attached. A ship 
at anchor is used on the cover 
ani two color printing adds 


to the effectiveness of the 
ce) ler. 

WITH the number of con 
vincing trust advertisements 


sent out, it is a miracle if 


anybody who has sufficient 
one has 


re-ources to own 


is far withstood the ap 
p il. One of the latest 
pieces of effective copy on 


trists is in the form of a 
le'ter from the State Street 
T-ust Company of Boston 
The first page of the four 
folder contains a brief 


n 


page 
letter signed by the bank’s 
president, Allan Forbes, tell 
ing the purpose of the folder. 
The two inside pages take up 
“The Economy of a Trust” 
and ngt only give the usual 
arguments as to convenience 
and efficiency, but also show 
how income and inheritance 
taxes may be lessened or 
avoided through the use of 
A return card is en 
closed for those who wish 
the additional information 
contained in a booklet issued 
by the institution, “What a 


Trust Can Do.” 


trusts. 


“THE New Partnership of 
Capital and Labor,” an ad- 
dress given over the radio by 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, has 
ben reprinted in booklet 
form. The talk was one of 

series of “Little Journeys 
into Great American Indus 
sponsored by Herbert 


tries” 








CALIFORNIAN TO THE CORE 
ees 





-4 






SN / 


4 Owned Californians 


Fourteen thousand Californians— 
a large portion of them native sons 
—own and control the capital stock 


of this bank. 


In ownership, as well as in spirit and per- 
sonnel, the Bank of Italy is perhaps the 
most typically Californian financial insti- 


he Bond 
department 
of this bank offers 
an unusual ser- 
vice for investors 


coo 


tution in the state. 


In the great redwood districts of the north 
—in the oil districts of the southern coun- 
ties, in the high mountain regions, on the 
grain and fruit farms, in the citrus belts, 
in the mining and desert country —in 


humble village and flourishing metrop- 
olis—you'll find the-owners of the Bank 
of Italy Californian to the core 


Bank of Italy 


Savings ~Commercial -Trust 
Capital and Surplus -*30,700,000 
Head Office ~ San Francisco 


An advertisement based on an appeal to state pride ir 
state where this emotion is notably strong 


F. Rawll, founder of the 
Christmas Club and publisher 
of the Industrial Digest 
Men prominent in commer 
cial and financial affairs of 
this included 


in the 


country were 


group of radio 


speakers 


A SOUVENIR booklet has been 


published by the First Na- 
tional Bank, the Kentucky 


Title Trust Company and 
the Kentucky Title Com- 
pany, afhliated institutions 
of Louisville, Ky., in connec- 
tion with the opening of the 
new building of the three 
companies. 

The booklet, which is 
called “for Louisville’s To 
morrow,” is unusually at- 
tractive in general make-up. 


It is printed in black on India 


tint with cover, ini- 


tials, side-heads and etchings 


paper, 


in green. 

A brief history of the 
state, of Louisville, and of 
the bank and its afhliations 
is given in the booklet and 
there are numerous illustra- 
tions of the new building, 
and of the City of Louisville. 


THE thirty-sixth anniversary 
of the founding of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit, 
Mich., marked by the 


was 
publication of a booklet giv- 
ing a brief account of the 
ideals and history of the 


company, with a photograph 
and brief sketch of each of- 
ficial and director of the or- 
ganization. 
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Wells Fargo Bank 


Ma Union Trust Co. ¥ ~ 

























Wells Fargo Bank 





Union Trust Co. 





~To the Mustang Ponies 
of California |" 








Wells Fargo Bank 
Union Trust Co. 














Four advertisements of an historical series run by a San Francisco bank 





These advertisements 


are particularly appropriate to the name and traditions of the bank 


A message from the presi 
dent of the institution was 
a feature of the copy. 


Continue Your Own 
Management 


Today pos and your family receive 100% of your income Sap 
pane cow that you ahould suddenly tw taken from your family 
Mow would they fare in the futora on 28% (or 


That is the one great reason for Life Insurance 


fy creating 2 “LIPE INSURANCE TRUST” whereby you piace 
the utinn of mmneeing Unoee 


Ow pest aticers enjoy taking about Invureace Truma No 
ebpnitons eerred D7 8 or fereoce 


@mmerce Trust (@Ompany 


Kansas City 





An advertisement of a Kansas 
City bank, published in the in- 
terests of the life insurance trust. 





The Union Trust Com 
pany has also gotten out a 
booklet giving information 
regarding the community 
trust of Detroit, the purpose 
of which is to carry out the 
wishes of those who make 
charitable bequests. The 
Union Trust Company acts 
as trustee for the community 
trust. 


TRUST service for women is 
the subject of a folder pub- 
lished by the Ohio Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of 
Toledo, Ohio. Freedom from 
responsibility by the estab- 
lishment of a trust is empha- 
sized in the copy and an ex- 
planation of the various sorts 


of trusts is given. A return 
card requests a booklet, 
“Solving the  Perplexing 
Problems that Confront 


Your Estate.” 


THE October issue of The 
Girard Letter, publication of 
the Girard Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, is devoted to 
two of that city’s industries 
—motion pictures and the 
Curtis Publications. The be- 


ginning of a new theatric 

district on Market street, 
with the opening of the Ev 
langer theater, is foreseer 


The Public Ledger and the 


Curtis Publishing Compan, 
are sketched, as to histor 
A reproduce 
copy of the first issue of th 
Ledger on March 25, 1836, 
is enclosed with the Lette: 


and growth. 


THE bi-monthly house-orga: 
“with interest” of the Ver 
mont-Peoples National Ban! 
of Brattleboro, Vt., neve 
misses an opportunity to in 
corporate current events int 
its publicity. Thus it is not 
surprising that its August 
number should be a specia 
aviation number, containing 
numerous pictures of Lind 
bergh’s welcome at Spring 
field, Vt., on July 26 and of 
the famous “Spirit of St 
Louis” as “We” flew over 
Brattleboro, dropping a greet 
ing to that city. “Looking 
Backward” contains a review 
of aviation, and “Looking 
Forward” a prophecy of the 
future of flying, both espe- 
cially concerned with the 
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community about  Brattle- 
be ro 
We have received the first 


three chapters of an open let 
ter to bankers, published in 
folder form by the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, on “The Im- 
portance of Marketable Re- 
serve Assets.” The folders 
aie identical in design and 
typography, but are printed 


cA RECORD OF YOUR 


investments, the 
date of purchase, the 
total ancome each 
month, the total in | 
come trom securities 

having tax free 
clause, etc. can be 
kept in our pocket 
size folder No. 500. 


| 


AND 
BLODGET 
120 Parenionny New York 





Our investment 
tin will accommodate 


your preferences 


STONE & WEBSTER | STONE & WEBSTER 


120 Broadway, New York 


yesterday, knows that it is 
good business to keep pre 
pared. He knows that con 
tingencies will arise from time 
to time which will make un 
expected demands for ready 
He knows that heavy 
local borrowings or sudden 
withdrawals of deposits, may 
at any time challenge his pn 


cash. 


mary reserve of cash, govern- 
ment bonds and commercial 


He knows that at 


paper 


prefer railroad, hydro- 


electric, public utility 


or industrial bonds 
others are attracted by and both contribute 
foreign bonds. The di materially to 





versified offeri 





when 


_ 


BLODGET 


NOt COM petitive as in 
vestments. They sur 


plement each other 


proper balance of in 
vestment holdings 


selected with 


discrimination 


ds and stocks furnished on 


| STONE & WEBSTER 
AND 
BLODGET 


120 Broadway, New York 


sets in proper relation to lo 
cal conditions and needs, and 
our bond men are always 
ready and anxious to help 
bankers in the solution of this 
problem. The list on the fol- 
lowing page should contain 


bonds which 


your present require- 


one or more 
meet 
ments, and upon request we 
will be pleased to aid you in 


making a selection.” 


| 
Prcrexzen sto 


(oxseavariv | REFERREI h 
bonds and stocks are of strongly entrench 


ed public utiliry com 
panies appeal to the 
judgment and cont 
dence of investors in 
slice all localities. Our cur 
| rent investment bul- |} 
letin includes several 
attractive public util 
ity preferred stocks 


ve! gladly furntibed 


| 

| STONE & WEBSTER 
AND 

BLODGET 

| 


] Te CORPORATED 


120 Broadway, New York 





The advertisements in the above group were run single column in local newspapers by a New 


York investment house. 


They offer a distinct departure from the usual formal card announce 


ment so often used in space of this size, and are good examples of how small space can be 


m different shades of paper 
so that they may be easily 
distinguished. The two 
color printing harmonizes 
with the paper. 

“Sound banking practice,” 
says the first letter, “has al 
ways recognized the funda 
mental necessity of being pre 
pared for emergencies with 
adequate reserve assets which 
are quickly marketable. The 
experienced banker of today 
who has successfully weath- 
stress of 


ered the financial 


effectively used. 


such times secondary reserve 
assets in the form of market 
able bonds will relieve him 
from financial embarrass 
ment. 

“Because of these facts, the 
good banker today realizes 
the importance of building a 
reserve upon a foundation of 
sound diversified bonds that 


can be quickly converted into 


cash when the need arises. 
For many years this trust 
company has urged the im- 


portance of liquid reserve as- 


AMONG the his 
torical booklets being pub 
lished by banking institu 
tions, “The Straight Road,” 
a history of the Newburyport 
Turnpike, by the Everett 
National Bank, of Everett, 
Mass., stands out. “The his- 
tory of the human race has 
says the 


numerous 


marched on roads,” 
booklet, and goes on to show 
the part played by the New- 
buryport Turnpike in the his- 
tory and growth of that com- 
munity. 











WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


WaL_tTeR L. DUNHAM, formerly vice- 
president the First National Bank of 
Detroit, has been elected president the 
Detroit Savings Bank, according to an- 
nouncement by John M. Dwyer, who has 
been made chairman of the board of the 





WALTER L. DUNHAM 


President the Detroit Savings Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 


same institution. James H. Doherty has 
been elected first vice-president. 

D. Dwight Douglas, president the 
First National, said of the change: 


“Mr. Dunham’s election to the presi- 
dency of the Detroit Savings Bank is a 
splendid and well deserved compliment 
to him and indirectly to us. He goes 
with the warmest good wishes of the 
First National organization. His form- 
er associates, I know, will miss him per- 
sonally as well as officially. We are 
happy that this honor has come to him 
and he will continue to have our heart- 
iest co-operation.” 

Mr. Dwyer expressed satisfaction over 
the arrangement and reviewed Mr. 
870 


Dunham's rise in the banking business 
extending over the last fifteen years. The 
new bank president is a director in the 
Detroit Trust Company, the Industrial 
Bank, and the McCord Radiator Com- 
pany, all of Detroit. He is first vice- 
president of the Michigan Bankers 
Association as well as Michigan chair- 
man of the Save-to-Travel Association. 


Louis Harvey has been elected president 
the Wellesley National Bank, Wellesley, 
Mass., succeeding the late Charles N. 
Taylor. Mr. Harvey has been cashier 
of the bank since 1917 and will be suc- 
ceeded in that position by Joseph B. 
Ross, formerly assistant cashier. Mr. 
Harvey was for many years an official of 
the Elliott National Bank of Boston, be- 
fore its merger with the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, and later was treasurer the 
Hadley Falls Trust Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. Mr. Rose went to the Wellesley 
Bank from West Newton, Mass., where 
he was cashier of the First National 


Bank. 


Miss JANE DILLON, the first woman to 
be employed by the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York for the solicita- 
tion of new business, spoke recently be- 
fore the members of the Women’s Bar 
Association at a dinner at the Hotel 
Woodstock, New York. Miss Dillon 
commented on the cordial feeling now 
existing between bar associations and 
trust companies and explained how the 
best interests of clients and beneficiaries 
were served by the combined efforts of 
attorneys and trust companies 


PALMER E. PRESBREY, vice-president the 
First National Bank of Boston, has re- 
signed, effective December 1. Mr. Pres- 
brey expects to retire from business and 
will spend the winter and spring in 
southern Europe. 

After being graduated from Harvard 
University in 1885 Mr. Presbrey entered 
the employ of the National Bank of 
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Redemption as a messenger and has com- 
pleted more than forty-two years of 
service in that institution and the First 
National Bank of Boston, with which it 
was consolidated in 1904. 


INTERSTATE TRUST BUYS 
HAMILTON NATIONAL 


THE Interstate Trust Company of New 
York, which celebrated the first anniver 
sary of its organization in October, has 
acquired the Hamilton National Bank of 
New York. The four offices of the 
Hamilton will be operated as branches 
of the Interstate Trust. These, with the 
Franklin National Bank and Blooming 
dale Brothers, private bankers, both of 
which were acquired last July, will give 
the Interstate Trust a total of seven of 
fices. 

The merger involves resources of $50,- 
000,000. 

In connection with the consolidation 
the following statement was issued joint 
ly by the Interstate Trust Company and 
the Hamilton National Bank: 

“The basis of the merger is an ex 
change of six Hamilton units for five 
and one-half shares of the stock of the 
Interstate Trust Company. 

“The banks will be merged in the 
name of the Interstate Trust Company. 
This consolidation, when completed, 
will give the Interstate Trust Company 
not only its main office at 59 Liberty 
street, but seven branches well located 
in New York City with resources of 
over $50,000,000.” 

The last official statement of the In 
terstate Trust Company issued as of 
September 30, 1927, showed total re 
sources of $32,983,588, which total 
represented an increase of about 400 per 
cent. within less than a year, the Inter- 
state having opened for business on 
October 14, 1926. On September 30, 
1927, Interstate reported total deposits 
of $25,124,304, which total represented 
an increase of 685 per cent. within less 
than a year. 

The latest statement of the condition 
of the Hamilton National Bank, as of 








A New Landmark 
on La Salle Street 


Our new home—located in the heart 
of Chicago’s financial district —will be 
the symbol of the parallel growth of 
this institution with the development 
of Chicago and the Middle West 
Steady expansion year by year of the 
scope of the State Bank of Chicago, 
requiring greaterand morecomprehen- 
sive banking facilities, resulted in the 
erection of the State Bank Building. An 
invitation is extended to out-of-town 
bankers to inspect our new home and 
to make full use of the facilities for 
| 


transacting correspondent business 


Henry A. Ha 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


Leroy A. Gopparp 


Chairman Executive Committee 
Oscar H. Hat 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


State Bank 
of Chicago 


A Trust Company 

LA SALLE AND 
WASHINGTON STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS OVER $13,000,000 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than five 
thousand banks in thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » 250 WEST 57™ ST. + New York City 


Capital, Surplus ©” Undivided 


Profits. 


$50,626,000 








October 10, 1927, showed total deposits 
of $17,456,500 compared with $13,223,- 
100 reported on June 30, 1926. Total 
resources at the present time exceed 
$20,000,000, while capital stock amounts 
to $1,500,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits, $313,000, according to the last 
statement. The capital of the Interstate 
Trust Company now amounts to $3,- 
800,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits $1,524,777. 

Upon completion of the consolida- 
tion Interstate Trust Company's seven 
banking offices will be located as follows: 
Main office, 59 Liberty street; with 
other offices at 130 West 42nd street, 
the present main office of the Hamilton 
National Bank, in the heart of the Times 
Square district; the Franklin branch at 
Franklin and Hudson streets; the 
Bloomingdale branch at Lexington ave- 
nue and 60th street; the University of- 
fice at 110th street and Broadway; the 
Bronx branch at 96 East 170th street; 
the Washington Heights branch at 181st 
street and Wadsworth avenue; and 
Queens Village branch, Jamaica avenue 
at 217th street. 
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IOWA FARMS CORPORATION 
PROGRESSES RAPIDLY 


RAPID progress is reported in the final 
organization of the $6,000,000 Iowa 
Farms Corporation, launched about a 
month ago, which has as its object the 
purchase of Iowa land at its present low 
price, on a speculative basis 

The State of Iowa has been divided 
into districts and a special committee is 
being formed in each district to raise an 
allotted portion of the $1,000,000 capital 
which Iowa financiers have pledged 
themselves to invest in the project. The 
entire Iowa capital will probably be sub- 
scribed this month, according to Burt 
J. Thompson, chairman. 

The first two district meetings were 
held during the last few weeks—one at 
Clarion, Iowa, with seven counties repre- 
sented by leading bankers and farm lead- 
ers, and the other at Atlantic, Iowa, 
with four counties represented. Both of 
these meetings were characterized by 
great optimism as to the immediate fu- 
ture of Iowa land prices, and by en- 
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thusiasm as to the prospects for the cor- 
poration. 

The Iowans back of the organization 
of the corporation state that they have 
received word from eastern financiers 
that, if Iowa leaders invest $1,000,000 
of their own money in this project, it 
will be matched by approximately $4,- 
000,000 of eastern capital. 

The theory is that if Iowa land is 
now at its low level in the opinion of 
Iowa investors, who know what the true 
values are, eastern capital may reason 
ably look upon this venture as an at 
tractive speculation. The fact that the 
movement itself is being launched by 
lowans who have invested in Iowa lands 
privately for many years has been taken 
as an indication that these lands have 
probably reached the bottom and are due 
for a substantial rise during the next 
year or two 

The salient feature of the entire 
project is that the anticipated profits are 
based on the buying and selling of land 
with as rapid a turnover as possible 
There is no thought of operating farms 
over any period of time, although a spe 
cial management department will be 
created for the supervision of all farms 
held by the corporation between the 
time of purchase and the time of their 
sale 

The organization committee includes: 

Burt J. Thompson, chairman, attorney, 
Forest City; C. H. McNider, president 
First National Bank, Mason City; F. C 
Hubbell, Des Moines; C. E. Perkins, 
director C. B. & Q. Ry., Burlington: 
F. F. Everest, president First National 
Bank, Council Bluffs; Clyde E. Brenton, 
vice-president Iowa National Bank, Des 
Moines: L. H. Henry, vice-president 
First National Bank, Sioux City; Col. 
G. W. French, manufacturer, Daven- 
port; E. W. Miller, president Commer 
cial National Bank, Waterloo; Glenn M. 
Averill, president Cedar Rapids Na- 
tional Bank, Cedar Rapids; Herbert 
Horton, secretary for committee, vice- 
president Des Moines National Bank, 
Des Moines: H. H. Stipp, attorney for 
committee. Des Moines. 
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Proven Builders 
of 
Bank Business 


The new tailor opens shop with a bright 


ttered poster 


“Suits and Coats 
Carefully Pressed” 
ind presently t ustomer 
The restaurant owner advertises 
“Special Turkey Dinner $1.00" 
, 


and more customers drift in 


And down the street a window sign 
calls out 


“Shoes Repaired While You Wait” 
and a lot of people come in and 


Timely reminders do 
bring business. 


National Service Bureau Posters are it 
viting new ustomers into hundreds ¢ 
banks You will find them displays n 
bank windows, lobbies, and on the mnt 


of bank buildings 


N. S. B. Posters are lithographed in fu 
colors (20” x 30”) from handsome o 
paintings. The largest banks are please 
with the quality of N. S. B. Posters 


Ask us for full particulars 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAI 
of New York, Ine. 
80 John Street New York 
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CHICAGO BANK VOTES TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


AT a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Lake Shore Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, recently, it was voted to 
increase the capital of the institution 
from $500,000 to $600,000. The new 
stock will be issued January 2, 1928, to 
stockholders of record October 13, 1927, 
at the ratio of one new share for each 
five old shares held, at $150 a share. It 
was also voted to increase the number 
of directors from fifteen to nineteen. 


HARVARD TRUST TO PAY 
BIG DIVIDEND 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Harvard Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., at a spe- 
cial meeting recently, voted to increase 
the capital stock of the bank from $500,- 
000 to $750,000 and distribute the new 
stock to shareholders as a 50 per cent. 
dividend. The distribution will be made 
to stockholders of record November 16. 

This is the third increase in the capital 
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“Our National Title Service 
as Appaised by Those Who Use It”’ 


is a booklet containing testimonial letters from some 
of our clients. If you are interested in the subject 
of title insurance in connection with your mort 
gage lending we will be glad to send you a copy. 
NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 


COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $42,000,000 


135 Broadway, New York City 
TITLE INSURANCE ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 








structure of the trust company since 
1920. In that year capital was $200,- 
000; raised to $400,000 in 1921 by the 
sale of stock on rights and in 1925 was 
increased 25 per cent. by the same 
method. Deposits of the company in 
1920 were $9,624,830 and surplus and 
undivided profits totaled $383,279. The 
latest figures disclose deposits of $31,- 
003,870 and surplus and _ undivided 
profits of $953,317. 


FRANKLIN TRUST TO HAVE 
NEW BUILDING 


IN order to accommodate their rapidly 
increasing business, the Franklin Trust 
Company of Philadelphia is erecting a 
new bank building on the site of its 
present West Philadelphia office, 32nd 
and Market streets, and including the 
property immediately adjacent. 

The building will be a two-story af- 
fair of Indiana limestone, fireproof 
throughout and 42 by 63 feet in size 

The entire first floor will be occupied 
by the bank and will include in its ac- 
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C. Appison Harris, Jr. 


President the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 


commodations a new and modern safe 
deposit vault erected on the street level, 
spacious customers’ room, seven tellers’ 


windows and officers’ rooms. 
The interior will be finished in mar 


ble with mahogany trim, walls of 











Travertine with ornamental ceilings and 
floors of Terrazzo. 

The main entrance will be on Market 
street with entrances to both the bank 
lobby and the second floor offices on 
52nd street. 

Among the many features of the 
building will be the installation of a 
new electrical interlocking device for all 
doors which will enable the locking of 
every door in the bank by simply press 
ing one of several buttons in various 
parts of the building. 

Work was begun on the new structure 
this month and during the course of con 
struction the West Philadelphia office 
of the company is being temporarily 
housed next door—5145 Market street 


ST. LOUIS BANKER IS SPEECH 
MAKER 


WALTER B. Weisenburger, vice-presi 
dent the National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, makes at least 100 formal 
addresses each year, and any number 
of informal ones, according to an article 
devoted to his career in a recent issue 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Maga 
zine, a part of that paper’s Sunday edi 
t10on. 

“I talk on such a variety of subjects,” 





New building being erected by the Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
for its West Philadelphia office 
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MAIL THAT CHECK 
for Christmas Seals today 


AS your local tuberculosis 

association mailed some 
Christmas Seals to you? Why 
should you keep them? 

Here’s the answer: The Tuber- 
culosis Associations have already 
aided in cutting the tuberculosis 
death rate by more than half. 
Every seal you buy works directly 
for the health of your community, 
your friends, your family—your 
health. 

Send that check to your local 
association today. 





3 hee 
~~ Pa 


The National, State, and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 





Mr. Weisenburger is quoted as saying, 


“that I never have made one my hobby. 
For instance, I find that during the last 
few months I have talked not only in 
St. Louis, but in many towns in Mis- 
souri, and here are the subjects: Bank- 
ing, advertising, chambers of commerce, 
selling, waterways, business conditions 


and Europe. 


“In addition there are numerous 
drives for money-—the community fund, 
the symphony orchestra, the municipal 
opera. Oh, there is a host of things 
always on hand for a bit of boosting. 
A year or so ago I headed a party that 
made a tour of Europe. Since then I 
have given numerous illustrated lectures 





© Harnis ~ ewina 
WALTER B. WEISENBURGER 


Vice-president National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, Mo. 


on what we saw and did. Not many 
months ago another party went to 
Alaska. I went along, and that adds 
another lecture to the galaxy of 
speeches.” 

The article continues: “Weisenburger 
might enumerate other things he has 
done. He might tell about when he was 
president of the Advertising Club, of 
how he founded ‘Greater St. Louis,’ 
the official publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce; of how he was one of the 
originators of the municipal advertising 
compaign, which, for its first three years, 
spent $50,000 in specialized advertising 
for St. Louis and more recently is spend- 
ing $70,000 yearly for the same purpose. 
Or he might tell about how, during the 
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administration of R. S. Hawes as presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa 
tion, he was the secretary of that body's 
public relations committee, handling the 
publicity that year; or how he is a direc- 
tor of the newly organized Industrial 
Club. 

“But he isn’t talking much about 
these things, because is so busy talking 
about something else that he hasn’t time 
for self-aggrandizement. He is, if you 
can gather what the writer means, a 
man who is imbued with a desire to serve 
the city of his adoption. He is a man 
who stops at nothing in the way of per 
sonal convenience to do his daily dozen 
of boosting for St. Louis. The most ob 
vious thing about him is his sincerity, 
and because of that the usual fault of 
verbosity is turned into an outstanding 
asset. In fact, one would not accuse him 
of being offensively verbose; because, to 
employ a few of the many words he uses, 
he never talks unless he has something to 
say. For that reason, when he talks, 
people listen; and} better still, his words 
lead to action.” 


FARM AND CITY LOANS 
INCREASE 


More than $4,000,000 in new farm and 
city loans were accepted by the commit 
tee on finance of the John Hancock Mu 
tual Life Insurance Company during 
November. The exact amount was $4, 
128,967, to yield an average rate of in 
terest of 5.58 per cent. 

Total farm and mortgage loans ac 
cepted during the last eleven months 
totaled $40,564,251 to yield 5.52 per 
cent. interest, indicating a slight advance 
in average interest rates for the loans ac 
cepted during November. 

These loans are equally divided be 
tween farm and city properties, $19, 
731.367 being loaned on 3229 farm 
properties and $20,832,885 on 1533 
city properties. 

The latter included 1264 city or 
suburban dwelling houses and 231 apart- 
ment buildings, housing in all 4674 fam- 


ilies. 


Avoid the 
Invisible Death! 


NVISIBLE, odorless, and fatal — that 

is carbon monoxide gas, a poison 

which lurks in your automobile, in your 
gas range, and other appliances. 

The danger is so real that the Motor 
Vehicle Departments of various states 
now plan to furnish motorists (with 
their registration plates) a warning 
against this gas. 

For the past few years we, and other 
insurance companies, have been bring- 
ing this danger to public attention. 
And we offer you—FREE—a booklet 
on the subject, designed to save lives. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet on 
Carbon Monoxide Gas. 











DEPOSITS INCREASE UNDER 
HOUSE REGIME 


Deposits of the Guardian Trust Com 
pany of Cleveland have increased $100, 
000,000 since J. Arthur House assumed 
the presidency of the institution, it was 
announced in connection with the cele 
bration of Mr. House’s tenth anniversary 
as head of the Guardian. 

In honor of Mr. House and this 
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EGURITY 


is the NAME 
to REMEMBER 


WHEN A VALUED CUSTOMER is leaving for South- 
ern California, remember that a letter or card of 
introduction to Security Trust & Savings Bank will 
secure for him or her special attention and courtesies, 
for which that patron will be grateful to you. 


SECURITY BANK has 54 offices and branches, cov- 
ering the cities and towns which comprise the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area. Wherever your letter may 
be presented, it will bring to the person introduced 
more than ordinary courtesies from a bank with more 





than ordinary facilities. 











achievement a dinner was held Decem- 
ber 5 which was attended by the bank’s 





J. ARTHUR House 


President Guardian Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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directors, officers and other employes. As 


an expression of regard for their chief 
executive, the employes have just com 
pleted a campaign which has raised de 
posits $100,000,000 above the mark 
when Mr. House became president. The 
bank’s resources now approximate $155, 
000.000. 

Mr. House’s first job was that of of- 
fice boy for the Nickel Plate Railroad of 
which he is now a director. In 1894, 
when the Guardian was organized, he 
joined its staff. He was one of the first 
four employes of the bank and at the 
only teller’s window handled savings, 
paying and receiving, foreign exchange, 
letters of credit, drafts and other duties 
Later, he became assistant treasurer, as 
sistant secretary, secretary, fifth vice 
president and first vice-president. In 
1917, after a climb of twenty-three years, 
he was chosen president, and at that time 
it was said by bankers that he was the 
youngest among the presidents of the 
country’s larger banks and trust com- 
panies. 

Mr. House is a director of the Good- 
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year Tire & Rubber Company, Standard 
Textile Products Company, Nickel 
Plate Railroad, Wheeling © Lake Erie 
Railroad, Cleveland Builders Supply © 
Brick Company, and several other cor- 
porations. He has served as president 
of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, has been 
president of the Bankers’ Club of Cleve- 
land, and of the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association. He is a trustee of 
Ohio Wesleyan University at Dela- 
ware, Lakeside Hospital, St. Luke’s Hos 
pital and University School. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS 
BANKS MAKE RECORD 


ACCORDING to figures given out recently 
by the Savings Banks Association of 
Massachusetts, deposits in the 196 mutual 
savings banks of the state totaled $1, 
839,000,000 at the close of the fiscal 
year, October 31, 1927. This represents 
a gross gain of $130,000,000 over the 
figures of a year ago and is the largest 
gain ever made in one year since the in 
ception of the mutual savings banks in 
1834. The next nearest amount was in 
1923 when $117,000,000 was gained. 
Of this gross gain, about $76,000,000 
represents dividends credited to the de 
positors’ accounts by the banks and the 
remaining $54,000,000 represents new 
deposits. 

There are now 2,900,000 open ac 
counts on the books of these banks, repre- 
senting a gain of over 29,000 for the 
year just closed. This means that the 
average account per depositor is $633. 
It is particularly interesting to note that 
some of the cities which are reported to 
be hard hit industrially nevertheless 
show considerable gain in savings ac- 
counts. Fall River, for instance, shows 
a gain of $2,568,000; Lowell, $2,676, 
000; Lawrence, $4,024,000. 

Newburyport has the highest per cap- 
ita savings of the cities in the state. The 
average there is $1032. Salem follows 
with an average deposit of $821, and 
Fitchburg is close behind with $792. 


SEABOARD TO TAKE OVER NEW 
NETHERLAND BANK 


Boarps of directors of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank and the New Netherland 
Bank, of New York, have aproved plans 
for consolidation of the latter institution 
with the former, and the proposition will 
be submitted to the stockholders of the 
two banks soon. 

In connection with the consolidation, 
it is proposed to increase the capital 





CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 
President Seaboard National Bank of 
New York. 


stock of the Seaboard National Bank 
from $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. This 
will necessitate the issuance of an addi- 
tional 10,000 shares of stock, of which 
5000 shares will be issued to the stock- 
holders of the New Netherland Bank in 
exchange for 6000 shares of the New 
Netherland stock now outstanding in 
the ratio of five shares of Seaboard stock 
to six shares of New Netherland stock. 
The 5000 shares of additional stock of 
the Seaboard not allotted to stockholders 
of the New Netherland will be offered 
for subscription at $300 per share. The 
holders of the now outstanding 80,000 
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address 








International Securities Corporation of America 


Second International Securities Corporation 


For information about these general investment trusts 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


(A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 


























shares of Seaboard will be entitled to 
subscribe pro rata to that proportion of 
the 5000 shares which 80,000 shares 
bears to 85,000 shares. The remaining 
subscription rights will be sold by the 
Seaboard for its own account. 

After giving effect to the consolida- 
tion, the Seaboard National Bank will 
have a capital of $9,000,000, a surplus 
of $11,000,000 and undivided profits of 
more than $3,000,000. Total resources 
of the combined banks will be in the 
neighborhood of $250,000,000. 

The president directors of the New 
Netherland Bank will be asked to serve 
as an advisory committee of the New 
Netherland branch of the Seaboard 
Bank. The officers of the New Nether- 
land Bank will be made officers of the 
Seaboard and W. F. H. Koelsch, now 
president of the New Netherland Bank, 
will continue in charge of the business 
of the branch as a vice-president of the 
Seaboard National Bank. U. M. 
Fleischmann will also be made a vice- 
president of the Seaboard and will be 
elected to its board of directors. 


WRITES BOOK ON BANKING 


Miss Mary B. Reeves, manager of in- 
dustrial and school savings, the Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia, has written Beyond the Coun- 
ter, a book on banking in which is con- 
tained much valuable experience, includ- 
ing those contributed by many weli 
known bankers of the country. 

Miss Reeves was born in New York 
City 29 years ago and was graduated 
from Hunter College, New York, where 
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she specialized in modern languages. She 
was awarded first prize for an essay on 
German civilization, honorable mention 
for French and Phi Beta Kappa for gen- 
eral scholarship. 

In 1919 Miss Reeves started a banking 


career with the Savings Banks Associa- 
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Mary B. REEVES 


Manager industrial and school savings 
the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


tion of the State of New York. Later 
she became affiliated with the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
first in an editorial capacity with the 
Savings Bank Journal and gradually as- 
suming more general duties until made 
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National Chautauqua County Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 


HE new building of the National Chautauqua 
County Bank, Jamestown, N. Y.,’ has pro- 
vided itself with every banking facility. Its 
presence should be of advantage in that section 


of Western New York. 


ALFRED C. BOSSC 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT f 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YOR 














mung and Old Banks are using 
The “Yeo” Rotary Entrance 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK, New York 
74 Years Old 44 Installations 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, Camden, N. J. 
Opened Sept. 29, 1927 1 Installation 


BOTH INSTITUTIONS ARE SOLD ON THE IDEA OF 
24 HOUR DEPOSIT SERVICE 
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Dr. I. S. Siris, V.-P. American National Bank, Camden, N. J. 
Making Deposit in Rotary 


351 INSTALLATIONS 
ar Proof Receiving Chest on First Floor or in Basement as Desired 
Manufactured and Patented by 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


4 Ludlow Street Philadelphia 
Sales Engineers in All Large Cities 
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secretary of the latter association in 
1923. 

In June of that year Miss Reeves went 
ibroad to study savings banking in other 
countries, returning in September of the 
same year. She then accepted a position 
as manager of industrial and school sav- 
ings with the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society (the oldest bank in the country) 
and after one year with that institution 
was given full charge of advertising and 
publicity. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK HAS 
NEW OFFICERS 


THE National Park Bank of New York 
has announced the election of James 
Bruce, formerly vice-president the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, Inc., of New 
York, as vice-president, and R. L. Whit- 
field, former vice-president and member 
of the executive committee the Federal 
Commerce Trust Company of St. Louis, 
as assistant vice-president. 

Mr. Bruce was born in Baltimore and 
was graduated from Gilman School and 
Princeton, after which he studied law, 
receiving his degree from the University 
of Maryland law school in 1916. He 
served as private secretary to Thomas 
Nelson Page, ambassador to Italy, in 
1916-17. 

During the war he was in the second 
division and on the staff of the first army 
from 1917-20. 

He became vice-president the Balti- 
more Trust Company in 1921 and re- 
mained there until 1926 when he became 
vice-president the International Accept- 
ance Bank, Inc., of New York. 

Mr. Whitfield was born in Oxford, 
Miss. His father was dean of the Uni 
versity of Mississippi and later a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of that state. 
Mr. Whitfield attended the University 
of Mississippi and Johns Hopkins where 
he took special work in political science. 

For four years he was principal of 
the city high schools in Mississippi, after 
which he entered the University of Texas 
law school. He left there to go into the 
army. 


At the close of the war he entered 
the bond department of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, later 
assisting in transforming this department 
into the Federal Commerce Trust Com- 
pany. He became assistant treasurer of 
the new company and later vice-president 
and member of the executive committee. 


TEXAS BANK CHANGES NAME; 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


THE Guaranty State Bank of San An- 
gelo, Texas, has changed its name from 
the Guaranty Bond State Bank, and has 
increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000. The surplus has been raised 
to $25,000. The bank has also applied 
for an amendment to its charter enabling 
it to serve as administrator in handling 
estates and trust funds. 

William Schneeman is president of 
the bank, J. M. Shannon. vice-president, 
Karl Word cashier, and Ira Swope as- 
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The Pennsylvania Company 

For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 

Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Member Downt 
rea nt wntown Office 
e —” 517 Chestnut St. 




















WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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sistant cashier. Directors are B. H. 
Yancy, William Schneeman, J. M. Shan- 
non, J. R. Mims and R. L. Howard. 


HEADS BOSTON BANK 


RoceR Pierce has been elected president 
the New England Trust Company of 
Boston. Leon M. Little has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the trust de- 
partment and a director. Mr. Pierce 
has been vice-president of the bank since 
1919. 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the New Jersey Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, Jersey 
City, have approved an increase in the 
bank’s capital stock from $1,300,000 to 
$2,000,000. They have the right to sub- 
scribe for the additional stock on a pro 
rata basis at $250 a share. 


FORMER GUARANTY OFFICIAL 
DIES 


ALEXANDER Phillips, for many years 
associated with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, died recently 
at the New York Post Graduate Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Phillips had not been actively en 
gaged in business since February 1, 1924, 
at which time he retired on pension from 
a vice-presidency of the Guaranty Trust. 
His decision to retire from active busi- 
ness was due to the condition of his 
health, which was probably affected in 
part by the strain under which he worked 
in Europe under trying war conditions. 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
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He was 64 years old at the time of his 
death. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR SEWARD 
BANK 


ARNOLD F. Smith has been elected cash- 
ier and Arthur A. Fisher assistant cash- 
ier of the Seward National Bank of 
New York. Mr. Smith has been assistant 
cashier and was formerly secretary of 
the Lincoln Trust Company, New York. 
Mr. Fisher has been one of the exam- 
iners of the Second Federal Reserve dis- 
trict. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR SEABOARD 


Hucu Blair-Smith, treasurer the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
has been elected a director of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York. 


BANK OF NEW YORK BUYS OLD 
PORTRAIT 


THE Bank of New York and Trust 
Company, New York, has recently 
bought a portrait of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, painted from life, to add to its col- 
lection of memorabilia of the early days 
of the bank. Hamilton was one of the 
founders of the institution and drew up 


its articles of incorporation. The por- . 


trait, until its acquisition by the bank, 
had always been in the possession of the 
Hamilton family. 

The oil painting is small, being only 
104, inches in height and 8% in width. 
It is a characteristic example of the 
work of the painter, James Sharples, an 
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MORE THAN 1000 BANKS 
used Outcault’s 
CHRISTMAS CLUB SUPPLIES in 1927 


The Reason 
High quality Moderate prices 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Chicago, IIl. 


INARA 


Fair dealing 











221 East 20th Street 














The coming of Mr. Hardacre into the 
Los Angeles-First National in this ca- 
pacity adds additional streng:h to an al- 
ready outstanding executive group, as he 
has been for nearly twenty years one of 
the banking personalities of Southern 


- Englishman who came to this country in 
1796 and who practiced his art here 
D until his death in 1811. During this 

period he painted many of the celebrated 


personages of the time. It is interesting 
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Portrait of Alexander Hamilton re 
st cently purchased by the Bank of New 
y York and Trust Company, New York 
l- 
- to note that in the year of his arrival, 
s 1796, he painted the last portrait of 
e George Washington for which Wash 
D ington sat RALPH B. HARDACRI 
- Executive vice-president the Los 
, HARDACRE ELECTED EXECU: apg oer Reig gy ir ng 
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Henry M. Robinson, president the Los ity Trust & Savings Bank and a direc: 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings tor of the Security Company, of Los 
He is a director of the Glad 
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the election of R. B. Hardacre as execu ding McBean Corporation, of the Pacific 
sive vice-president of the bank. Indemnity Company, and is president of 
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tX AMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 
Banks and Trust Companies 
McARDLE & McARDLE 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, 


New York City 














the California Bankers Association. He 
previously served as chairman of the 
executive committee and as vice-presi- 
dent of that organization. 


ST. LOUIS BANKER DIRECTOR 
IN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, has 
been elected a director in the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce for the coming 
year. 

Mr. Holderness has always been active 
in civic and business affairs in St. Louis. 
He has served as president of the Sr 
Louis Kiwanis Club and as president of 
the Advertising Club of that city. 


FINANCIAL FIRMS REPRESENT- 
ED IN RESEARCH SCHOOL 


Many of New York’s largest down- 
town firms are represented in the student 
body of the New School for Social Re- 
search, at 465 West 23rd street, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Dr. Alvin S. 
Johnson, director of the school. These 
evening lecture courses in economics, 
finance, business cycles, statistics, invest- 
ment principles, etc. are considered of 
such value to employes, particularly 
junior executives, that several banking 
and brokerage houses have supplied the 
means for their employes to register for 
these courses. 


ST. LOUIS BANKER DIES 


STEPHEN A. Gore, manager the safe de- 
posit department of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, died recently 
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of acute arthritis at the home of his 
brother in St. Louis. 


GUARANTY TRUST STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Guaran- 
ty Trust Company of New York as of 
November 15, 1927, shows deposits of 
$590,272,325 and total resources of 
$748,764,153. As compared with the 
statement of November 15, 1926, these 
figures show an increase of $79,164,921 
in deposits and $109,867,120 in re- 
sources. The present statement shows 
an undivided profits account of $3,979,- 
955, an increase of $322,870 since the 
date of the last published statement, Sep- 
tember 30, 1927. 

Seven official appointments have been 
announced by the Guaranty recently as 
follows: I. D. Fish, O. J. Matthews and 
J. D. Harrison were appointed assistant 
vice-presidents; H. K. Farrar and P. C. 
Harper were named branch office man- 
agers and J. A. Wright, Jr., was ap 
pointed manager of the syndicate depart- 
ment. 


CHATHAM PHENIX OPENS UP- 
TOWN OFFICE 


THE Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York has 
opened a new office at Fifth avenue and 
55th street—a site that was forest land 
bordering a lake when the bank opened, 
115 years ago, and that after the Civil 
War was a fashionable residence section. 

Modern developments in banking con- 
struction and appointments are exempli- 
fied in the new office. Green chenille 
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BANKS SAVE TIME 
By using L C Smith Typewriters 


Every L. C. Smith typewriter embodies certain time saving features 
which are regular stock equipment. 


tilable for ordinary or special card index worl 


stencils (either address or letter), heavy manifolding, preparation of special forms and 
many other uses 

The decimal tabulator (regular or key-set) makes the L. C. Smith most adaptable for 
Statistical work, tabulating, regular correspondence and invoicing 

Wide carriage machines operate just as easily and quietly as the ordinary size because 
the carriage is not shifted to write capitals 

Pin-point and Gothic type make the L Smith a most excellent check writer, thus 
affording maximum protection with hi, : egibility 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 


Factory & Executive Offices, Syracuse, N. Y. 


change instantly from one class of work to 


330 Fifth Avenue 














carpeting covers the floors; arched 
colonial windows are draped with orange 
hangings. Excepting for a base course 
along the floor margins, marble is elim 
inated from the interior furnishings 
Lobby desks are of American walnut 
and walls are paneled with walnut to a 
height of thirteen feet 


ELECTED TO A. B. A. OFFICE 


JOHN Stewart, assistant cashier the 
Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwau 
kee, Wis., was elected president of the 
Bank Auditors and Controllers Division 
of the American Bankers Association at 
the annual convention of the association 
held in Houston recently 

During the war Mr. Stewart was di 
rector of the foreign economic service 
in charge of munitions and food sup 
plies for the allied armies in all parts of 
the world. He also holds a certified pub 
lic accountant’s certificate. 


CITIES SERVICE EARNINGS SET 
NEW RECORD 


NET earnings of the Cities Service Com- 
pany for the twelve months ended Ox 
tober 31, 1927, totaled $31,244,250, an 
increase of 36 per cent. over the $22, 
820,620 recorded for the year ended 
October 31, 1926. 

Net earnings for the first ten months 
of 1927 were $26,364,553, which exceeds 
by almost two million dollars the record 
figure of $24,462,662 for the entire year 
1926 

Net earnings for the month of Octo- 


ber, 1927, were larger than any October 
earnings in the company’s history, 
amounting to $2,705,915. Net to com- 
mon stock and reserves for October, 
1927, was $1,927,421, an increase of 
40 per cent. over last October and 169 
per cent. more than October, 1925. 

Cities Service Company's net earnings 
for the twelve months ended October 
31, 1927, were equal to more than 
twelve times interest and discount on 
its debentures. Net to stock and reserves 
was 4.23 times preferred stock dividends 
compared with 3.35 times for the pre 
vious twelve months 

Net to common stock and reserves was 
$21,925,929, equivalent to 26.78 per 
cent. on the average amount of common 
stock outstanding or $5.35 per share of 
$20 par value common stock. This com 
pares with $14,169,423 for the twelve 
months ended October 31, 1926, equiv 
alent to 18.37 per cent. or $3.67 per 
share on common stock then outstanding 


NATIONAL CITY OPENS NEW 
BRANCHES 


Two new branches were opened last 
month by the National City Bank of 
New York, one in what is known as the 
One Park Avenue building, and a second 
at Canal street and Broadway. 

The Canal street branch is within a 
few blocks of the Holland Tunnel. It 
is housed in a three-story building erect 
ed for the purpose, with frontages of 
about 37 feet on Broadway and more 
than 125 feet on Canal street on the 
north and on Lispenard street on the 
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Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


M. ROCK - 
| 


Cleveland Steubenville 
Pittsburgh Toledo 








Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- jr, 
ness and Sport Wear. Golf Jackets and G <> 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Services can be had in the following cities: 


My representative visits the above cities once every month 











Tailor 


Wheeling 


Youngstown 











south. The building is of American de- 
sign and will be illuminated with flood 
lights. The main room is two stories 
high and finished in marble. 

The other branch is in the center of 
the silk trade district. It will deal es- 
pecially in import and export letters of 
credit and in credit information. _ Its 
quarters have been remodeled. 


BALTIMORE BANKS MERGE 


THe Century Trust Company of Balti- 
more has purchased the Security Storage 
& Trust Company of the same city, sub- 
ject to the approval of the boards of 
directors and the stockholders of the two 
institutions. The price is $405 a share, 
payable in cash, the transaction involving 
$810,000. 

Acquisition of the banking business 
of the Security Storage & Trust Com- 
pany will increase total resources of the 
Century Trust Company to more than 
$13,000,000. The Security has $200,- 
000 capital, $200,000 surplus, $65,000 
undivided profits and deposits of approx- 
imately $1,300,000. Capital of the Cen- 
tury Trust is $1,000,000, surplus $1,- 
700,000 and undivided profits $238,000. 


MIDTOWN BANK OPENED 


THE Midtown Bank of New York 
opened for business last month at 
Seventh avenue and 27th street, just a 
month after the site had been chosen for 
the bank’s quarters. During that time 
a fireproof and burglarproof vault was 
installed and all other equipment com- 
pleted for a modern banking office. 
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Directors of the bank are Peter 
Schmuck, chairman; Herbert A. Brennan 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company: James J. 
Dooling, attorney; Herman M. Gidden, 
importer and exporter; Peter E. Kassler, 
president; Maurice Reinitz, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Con- 
solidated Laundries Corporation; Max 
Rosenwald, drugs and chemicals: Isaac 
Ross, Ross Manufacturing Company; 
Dr. Charles H. Siegelman; Carl W. 
Stern, president of M. J. Corbett & Co., 
and George V. S. Williams, president of 
the Macoy Publishing Company. 


NATIONAL CITY ELECTS NEW 
DIRECTOR AND OFFICER 


FreD J. Fisher, vice-president and di- 
rector the General Motors Corporation, 
has been elected a director of the Na 
tional City Bank of New York. 

Mr. Fisher, eldest of the seven Fisher 
brothers, was one of the founders of the 
Fisher Body Corporation, of which he 
was president and general manager until 
1924, when he resigned to take up his 
duties as a member of the executive and 
finance committees of the General 
Motors Corporation, of which he has 
been vice-president and a director since 
192i. 

Ninian S. Marshall, for twenty-eight 
years identified with banking in the Far 
East and in recent years associated with 
the International Banking Corporation, 
has been elected to a vice-presidency in 
the National City Bank. 

Mr. Marshall, who has recently ar- 
rived from Shanghai, will be at the main 
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‘fice of the bank. While with the In 
ternational Banking Corporation Mr. 
Marshall was at various times in charge 
f the branch offices of that corporation 
in Manila, Kobe, Hongkong and Shang 
hai. As the representative of the cor 
poration, which is a wholly owned afhil 
iate of the National City Bank, he had 
an active part in the upbuilding and de- 
velopment of these offices. He obtained 
his early training with the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, later going to the Far East 
for the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 


OPENS SIXTEENTH BRANCH 


THE Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples 
Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
opened its sixteenth branch office, com 
pleting a city-wide service which includes 
every important business and residen 
tial section. 

The new branch is located on Abbott 
Road, at Stevenson street, in a com 
munity that has developed adjacent to 
the plants of Bethelem steel and other 
large industries along the south shore 


of the harbor. 
CARLETON A. CHASE DIES 


CaRLETON A. Chase, president the First 
Trust and Deposit Company of Syra 
cuse, N. Y., and former president the 
New York State Bankers Association, 
died recently in Philadelphia where he 
had gone to consult a doctor. Mr. 
Chase was one of the leading bankers of 
the state. 

He was born in Syracuse in 1864. 
After leaving school he became connect 
ed with the Syracuse Chilled Plow Com 
pany, now the John Deere Company. He 
became its vice-president in 1902 and 
president some years later. 

In 1920 he resigned to become presi- 
dent of the First Trust and Deposit 
Company. He was also president of the 
Bank of East Syracuse and of the East- 
wood Bank of which he was one of the 
founders and organizers. He was vice- 
president of the Rochester and Syracuse 








The South Carolina 


National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
| Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8S. C. Columbia, 8. C. 








Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
| Surplus _._........__ 650,000.00 
Resources . aaeenececneneee 25000,000.00 

















Railroad Company and the Empire 
State Railroad and was interested in 
many commercial, industrial and public 
service corporations. A member of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Founders’ Association, 
he served both organizations as vice- 
president, and for a number of years was 
a member of the National Industrial 
Conference board. For two years he 
was president of the Associated In- 
dustries of New York State and first 
president of the Syracuse Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


DEAN MADDEN DIRECTOR OF 
INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
Joseph R. Swan, chairman the foreign 
securities committee of the Investment 
Bankers Association, that John T. 
Madden, dean of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance of New 
York University, has been appointed a 
director of the Institute of International 
Finance. 

The body which Mr. Madden will 
head is conducted by the Investment 
Bankers Association as a fact-finding 
agency to study foreign securities for the 
information of American banking houses 
and individual investors. It is one year 
old. Its membership, numbering more 
than 300, is made up chiefly of invest- 
ment houses, but it also includes banks 
and trust companies. 
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THE CORPORATION MANUAL 


Twenty-eighth Edition 





A systematic arrangement of the Statutes 
in all states affecting both Domestic and 
Foreign Business Corporations, The Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act, Blue Sky Laws, Anti- 
Trust Laws, Forms and Precedents. Strong 
Buckram binding, 2386 pages. 


United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 
































SUCCEEDS FATHER AS BANK 
HEAD 


JOHN Stewart Baker, son of Stephen 
Baker who has been president of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 
York, for thirty-four years, has been 





STEPHEN BAKER 


Chairman of the board of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York. 


elected president of the institution to 
succeed his father, who has been elected 
to the newly created office of chairman 
of the board. At the same time P. A. 


Rowley was named vice-chairman of the 
board, another new office. 


John Stewart Baker will be one of 


the youngest men in New York in execu 
tive charge of a large banking institu 


tion. He has been in the service of the 





JOHN STEWART BAKER 
President the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York. 


Bank of Manhattan Company in various 
capacities for almost nine years. He was 
graduated from Princeton University in 
1915 and in the same year entered the 
employ of the Bankers Trust Company, 
starting as a messenger and being later 
assigned to work in the trust depart- 
ment. 

Stephen Baker became president of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
in 1893, and his name is one of the best 
known in Wall Street. Under his guid- 
ance the institution has expanded from 
its original single office at 40 Wall street 
to a bank with forty-eight branches cov- 
ering Greater New York. The family 
name has been associated with the bank 
since the foundation of the institution 
128 years ago, for Stephen Baker's 
grandfather, known as Stephen Baker 
the elder, was one of the original stock- 
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J WILLIAMS BEAL SONS’ 


ARCHITECTS | 


DESIGNERS OF MODERN BANKS OF DISTINCTION | 


1685 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON~MASS 





holders. The bank, originally chartered 
in 1799, has deposits of about $300, 
000,000. 





© uNvEeRwoon & UNDERWOOD 


P. A. ROWLEY 


Vice-chairman of the board of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York. 


STATE BANK TO ERECT NEW 
BUILDING 


THE State Bank of New York has leased 
for eighty-four years a corner plot on 
Eighth avenue and 43rd street and ex 
pects to erect a new bank and store 
building, to be ready for occupancy 
about the middle of next year. 


LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
ANNOUNCES CONSOLIDATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
Henry M. Robinson, president the Los 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., of the con 


solidation of Stevens, Page & Sterling 
with the First Securities Company, an 
afhliation of the bank. James R. Page 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Los Angeles-First National Trust & 
Savings Bank and E. C. Sterling a vice 
president of the securities company. 
T. C. Stevens will retire from business 

For the last twelve years, Stevens, 
Page & Sterling has been an outstanding 
financial organization covering southern 
California, and has been active in hand- 
ling the highest type of investment se- 
curities. The relations between Stevens, 
Page & Sterling and the First Securities 
Company have always been close, and 
the present consolidation is simply an 
amalgamation of long established rela- 
tions. 


PRESIDENT DANIEL AIDS BYRD 
EXPEDITION 


RoperT Daniel, president of the Liberty 
National Bank of New York and a close 
friend of Commander Richard E 
Byrd, has subscribed $25,000 toward the 
expenses of an expedition Byrd is plan 
ning to the South Pole, according to re 
cent announcement. The flight will be 
one of the most costly ever: attempted 
because of the number of men and air- 
planes needed. 

Mr. Daniel owns Brandon, an estate 
on the James River, Virginia, adjoining 
the old Byrd estate, and it was at Mr. 
Daniel’s home in Westbury that Byrd 
spent much of his time before his trans- 
Atlantic flight. 

Eskimos from Greenland will accom- 
pany Commander Byrd—so far as is 
known the first time that Eskimos, fa- 
miliar with the rigors of life in the Arctic 
regions, will be taken to the even more 
severe Antarctic regions. One of the 
six Eskimos who will accompany Com- 
mander Byrd will be Nukapingwa, one 
of several who assisted Byrd and Floyd 
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The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 


£stablished 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New Y ork) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 














Bennett unload and assemble _ their 
planes at Etah, Greenland, when the two 
aviators flew over Greenland and as far 





ROBERT DANIEL 


President the Liberty National Bank 
of New York. 


north as Ellsmere Island. Bennett will 
be second in command on the new ex- 
pedition. 


CHASE NATIONAL LAYS 
CORNERSTONE 


THE cornerstone of the new thirty- 
eight-story building of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York was formally 
laid last month at a ceremony attended 
by senior officers of the bank and the 
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Chase Securities Corporation. The build 
ing is being erected at the corner of 
Pine and Nassau streets. 


In the absence of Albert H. Wiggin, 


chairman of the board of directors of the 


bank, who is abroad, Reeve Schley, vice 
president, and James T. Lee, of New 
York, to whom the board of directors 
has entrusted the planning and erection 
of the building, placed in the corner 
stone a copper box containing important 
records and documents dealing with the 
history of the bank during its fifty years 
of existence. 

Following the laying of the stone, of 
ficials of the bank inspected the construc 
tion work now in progress, observing 
the massive steel structure which will 
support a vast pyramid of stone and 
brick towering above the historic sub 
treasury building in the heart of the 
financial district. 

Ground for the new building was 
broken early in 1927—a notable year in 
the history of the Chase National Bank 
in that it marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding and the growth of its re 
sources to more than a billion dollars. 
The structure is scheduled for comple 
tion next May. 

Among the interesting items which 
were sealed in the cornerstone were the 
following: 

First Report of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, dated 
December 27, 1877; comparative state- 
ment 1877-1927; last report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency at the close 
of business October 10, 1927; report 
of the chairman of the board of directors 
at the fiftieth annual meeting of share- 
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holders January 11, 1927; statement of 
condition of the Chase Securities Cor- 
poration at the close of business Decem- 
ber 31, 1926; the 1877-1922 history of 
the Chase National Bank; a full set of 
coins minted in 1927 (one cent to one 
dollar); trade dollar bearing date, 1877, 
which was the year in which the bank 
was organized; one sheet of four Chase 
National Bank five-dollar notes contain- 
ing facsimile signatures of John Mc- 
Hugh, president of the bank and W. P. 
Holly, cashier, series of 1902, A, B, C, 
D, all bearing the serial number 323444, 
charter number 2370; a reproduction of 
the original etching by Anton Schutz 
showing the proposed new building; cer- 
tificate of laying of cornerstone to which 
the seal of bank was attached; facsimile 
signatures of the officers of the bank. 


LOS ANGELES BANK MERGER 


THE Citizens National Bank of Los 
Angeles and the Citizens Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of the same city will be united 
in the Citizens National Trust and Sav 
ings Bank, according to recent announce 
ment. The new bank will have capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $11, 
000,000 and total resources exceeding 
$115,000,000. It will thus rank among 
the sixty largest banks of the United 
States. 

The two banks are under the same 
ownership and management. 

The Citizens is one of the old out 
standing banks in Los Angeles. Estab 
lished in 1890 with a capital of $100, 
000, it has made uninterrupted progress. 
The directors have always maintained 
a policy of independence and have de 
veloped only in Los Angeles, not open 
ing any branches in other cities, and the 
bank is controlled entirely by local in 
terests 

The Citizens National Company, the 
investment arm of the Citizens banks, 
will remain unchanged by the consolida- 
tion. This was originally the bond de 
partment of the bank and was incorpo- 
rated separately in 1924. 

J. Dabney Day, president, issued the 





following statement: “We believe that 
the bank will be enabled to render bet- 
ter service to the public as a result of 
this change. The trust department is 
growing rapidly and needs more space 
and we plan to give it the entire second 
floor of the Citizens National Bank 
building at Fifth and Spring. All 
branches of the bank will be retained, 
and the staffs of both banks, upon whose 
loyal service our business has been built, 
will remain with us. By this consolida- 
tion we shall be able to effect important 
internal economies and co-ordinate our 
various activities so that the banking 
public may have a well-rounded and 
comprehensive service. The bank will 
be a member of the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem and the same conservative and sound 
policies that have always been main 
tained by the Citizens banks will be up 
held.” 


MILWAUKEE BANKER DIES 


CHARLES F. Pfister, a member of the 
board of directors of the First Wiscon 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee, died 
recently, after a paralytic stroke. He 
was active in various business and phil 
anthropic interests in the city—among 
the former the Pfister and Vogel Leather 
Company, the Electric Company, th 
Hotel Pfister, the Sentinel Company, the 
Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Com 
pany and the Allis‘Chalmers Manufac 
turing Company 


CHICAGO BANKS TO CONSOLI 
DATE 


ABSORPTION of the Standard Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago by the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of the same 
city will take place January 3, accord- 
ing to announcement. 

The capital stock of the National 
Bank of the Republic will be increased 
from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. Its 
stockholders will receive the right to sub- 
scribe for one new share at $100 for 
each four shares now held. 

The remaining $1,000,000 of new 
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stock will be given to stockholders of 
the Standard Trust and Savings Bank in 
a share for share exchange, although 
Standard Trust stock recently was 
quoted around $350 a share. The 
Standard Trust will also withhold be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000 surplus 
and undivided profits from the merger, 
which will permit a 40 to 50 per cent. 
dividend to the stockholders. 

The merged banks will operate under 
the name of the National Bank of the 
Republic and will occupy its building 
at La Salle and Adams streets. In addi- 
tion to the $6,000,000 capital stock there 
will be about $5,400,000 of surplus, un- 
divided profits and contingent reserves. 
Total deposits will exceed $110,000,000. 

John A. Lynch will be chairman of 
the merged institution and George 
Woodruff, David R. Forgan and Hugo 


E. Otte, vice-chairmen. 


U. S. BANK DEPOSITS ALMOST 
TWO-THIRDS WORLD TOTAL 


ToTAL bank deposits in the forty-one 
principal countries of the world amount- 
ed to $84,000,000,000 at the end of 
1925, the latest figures available, and of 
this total $52,000,000,000 was held in 
banks in the United States, according to 
figures given by W. Randolph Burgess, 
assistant Federal Reserve agent at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Dr. 
Burgess spoke at a luncheon and inspec- 
tion of the new branch banking quar- 
ters of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company, Fifth avenue 
and 55th street. 

Dr. Burgess said that the figures had 
just been reached by tabulation covering 
several sources, including a tabulation 
made by the statistical staff of the League 
of Nations. He declared that despite 


the general knowledge of the tremen- 
dous growth of banking activities in the 
United States, bankers were suprised at 
the results of the survey showing that 
five-eighths of the bank deposits of the 
entire world are held in this country. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB YIELDS 
INCREASE 


ACCORDING to figures given out by H. F. 
Rawll, president of Christmas Club, a 
corporation, $501,336,000 is being dis- 
tributed to 8,500,000 members of the 
Christmas Club in the United States this 
year. This represents an increase in sav- 
ings over 1926 of about $102,000,000, 
or 26 per cent., while the increase in 
the number of members over 1926 is 
12’ per cent. This is five times the 
amount in 1920. 

W. H. Wilkes, vice-president the Na- 
tional Advertising Corporation of St. 
Louis, says that a conservative estimate 
for Christmas Club deposits throughout 
the country is $255,000,000 but that “no 
actual figures are available, or ever have 
been available.” These funds are ac- 
cumulated, according to Mr. Wilkes, by 
6,250,000 club members and the num- 
ber of banks having clubs is about 6500. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST OPENS 
NEW BUILDING 


THE twelfth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Commercial Trust Company 
of New Britain, Conn., was marked re- 
cently by the opening of the bank’s new 
building with a public reception and in- 
spection. 

The building is of brick and stone 
combined and seven stories in height. It 
was designed by Hopkins and Dentz, 
bank architects of New York. The 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh floors 
of the building are rented as offices. 

The bank is equipped with the most 
modern banking appliances, including 
the twenty-four-hour rotary depository 
and cageless counters. 

Its total resources aggregate $6,513,- 
481, in comparison with a total of $318, 
000 in 1915. Growth has been regu- 
lar—resources were $1,082,000 in 1917; 
$2,330,000 in 1919; $3,400,000 in 
1921; $4,742,000 in 1923; and $5,358,- 
000 in 1925. 

John C. Loomis is president of the in- 
stitution. 
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tional profits thus to be had. But in 
doing this banking policy should be so 
shaped as to “escape those dangers 
which would impair its standing and the 
confidence of the public in its integrity.” 


AN UNACKNOWLEDGED DEBT 


UCH has been said about the 

debts owing to the United 

States by, several of the Euro 
pean countries. Less is heard of the 
debt we owe to them. Nearly all the 
nations of Europe have made to the 
United States an immeasurable contribu- 
tion in the way of language, culture, 
institutions and population. These ad 
ditions to our national stock have been 
a main source of the remarkable growth 
of the United States in civilization and 
wealth. This development has, of 
course, been accelerated by the wide ex- 
panse of fertile soil and the favorable 
character of our institutions. These 
latter, it must not be forgotten, owe 
much to what they borrowed and 
adapted from Europe. 

It is not to minimize the contributions 
coming from other cogintries to say that 
we are debtors chiefly to England, the 
Mother Country. Thence we drew our 
language and the chief impress of our 
jurisprudence. To Shakespeare and the 
King James Bible alone our debt is be- 
yond measure—far more precious than 
any millions we are ever to receive from 
England in repayment of moneys ad- 


vanced to her in the hour of need. Every 
student of American law, up to the be- 
ginning of the present century at least, 
began his studies with the Commentaries 
of Sir William Blackstone. Pages could 
be filled with the great names of Eng- 
lish literature whose works are almost 
as familiar here and as highly treasured 
as in the land of their nativity. In talk- 
ing of debts, it is well to bear these facts 
in mind. They constitute what should 
form an unbreakable bond of sympa-, 
thetic understanding between England 
and the United States. 

Just now the people of this country 
have an opportunity of acknowledging 
in practical fashion their obligations to 
William Shakespeare. The Memorial 
Theater, at Stratford-on-Avon, has 
been destroyed by fire. To rebuild and 
endow this theater a fund of $2,500,- 
000 is being raised, of which it is ex- 
pected $1,000,000 will come from this 
country. It is a fund to which Ameri- 
can bankers should be glad to subscribe. 
Contributions may be sent to Otto H. 
Kahn, treasurer of the American 
Shakespeare Foundation, 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 

The mistake of praising Shakespeare 
will not be made here. It is enough 
to say that a competent authority has 
placed his name at the head of the en- 
tire human race. That he is the noblest 
product of the English-speaking world 
can hardly admit of question. And in 
that proud heritage this country has a 
share. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October, 1928. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


CANADIAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING, 
American Bankers Association, April 16-19, 
Augusta, Ga. Headquarters, Bon-Air Hotel. 


Executive manager, Fred N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle _ street, 
Chicago. 


MID-WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE, 
under auspices of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers’ Association, Feb- 
ruary 14-18, New York City. Headquar 
ters, Commodore Hotel 
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DR. GEPHART CALLS CORPORATION TAX 
CUT VITAL 


ORPORATION tax reduction 

would benefit more people than 

any other method of tax reduc- 
tion, according to Dr. W. F. Gephart, 
vice-president the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, who, as a member of the 
special committee on Federal taxation of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of Congress to pre- 





Dr. W. F. GEPHART 
Vice-president the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


sent arguments in favor of corporation 
tax reduction. 

Members of the special committee, 
who have been studying taxation for 
several years, presented arguments in 
an attempt to show the present situation 
throughout the country warranted a re- 
duction of $400,000,000 instead of the 
$225,000,000 cut recommended by 
Secretary Mellon of the Treasury De- 
partment. The Chamber of Commerce 
Committee appeared before the House 
Committee after Mellon had presented 
the Treasury Department's view of the 
situation. 


894 


Dr. Gephart said in the fiscal year of 
1927 corporations paid one-third of all 
the taxes, including customs received by 
the Federal Government. In addition, 
he said, corporations paid state and local 
taxes aggregating $1,500,000,000, and 
stockholders of these same corporations 
paid as individuals, Federal, state and 
local assessments. 

“Business has been bearing heavy taxes 
since the war,” Dr. Gephart said, “and 
now should have some relief, especially 
since those years after the war business 
in general and corporations in particular 
have been bearing almost as heavy taxes 
as during the years of the war. 

“We are yet very largely on a war- 
time basis of taxation and not on a 
peace-time basis. The committee ar- 
gued for a reduction in the corporation 
tax from 132 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
Practically every other class of income 
taxpayers have had a reduction except 
corporations, whose taxes under the law 
of 1926 were increased instead of being 
decreased. The maximum and minimum 
normal rates on individual incomes have 
been reduced from 12 to 6 per cent. to 
5 and 1% per cent., respectively, and 
surtaxes from a maximum of 65 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. The corporation 
income tax on the contrary is now IY 
per cent. higher than the maximum dur- 
ing the war period, and fairness de- 
mands that this rate be now substantially 
reduced. 

“There are over 3,000,000 people in 
the United States who own stock in 
corporations so that these with their 
families perhaps make up 6,000,000 o1 
7,000,000 people who would be directly 
benefited by a reduction in the corpora- 
tion income tax. 

“But since taxes are a part of the cost 
of production and affect wages, and since 
many millions of people are employed 
as wage earners and salary earners by 
corporations many more millions would 
be indirectly benefited by a reduction, in 
the corporation tax. It would seem, 


(Continued on page 900) 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 























ank & Trust Company building of Hazleton, Pa., 
e buildings in that city. The exterior 1s of light- 
colored limestone and closely matched terra cotta. The offices are of popular sizes 
and the many windows provide an exceptional amount of natural light. High speed 
elevators give rapid transit to all floors. Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, Inc., bank 
architects of New York, designed the building and supervised its erection 


The opening of the American B 
sounded a new keynote for offic 
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Poultry frontage of the 
new head office of the 
Midland Bank Lim- 
ited, London The 
center portion is now 
complete (Below) 
view of banking hall 
as it will appear when 
completed 
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THE Colonial building of the Bank of Nutley, Nutley, 
N. J., is of red tapestry brick with a base of Woodbury 
granite. Pilasters and cornices are of Bedford limestone 


and the roof is of slate shingles in various shades. The 
main banking room is unusually well lighted, since the 
structure is in the middle of a large corner plot of ground. 
At the rear of the banking room is a large safe deposit 
and security vault, while a silver storage vault is located 


in the basement. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


153 East 38th Street - - New York 
























NIGHT DEPOSIT SAFE 
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Customer using the night depository at the Flatbush branch 
of the National City Bank of New York 


ADVERTISE YOUR INSTITUTION AS 


“‘The Bank That Never Closes Its Doors”’ 


By Installing a 


NIGHT DEPOSIT SAFE 


Manufactured by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Sate Go. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 
New York Chicago San Francisco Birmingham Rochester Boston 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product 
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Generous proportions, 
nice balance and re 
strained carving are 
combined in the Ta 
koma National Bank, 
located in the suburbs 
of Washington, D. C 
The building is of 
limestone Walls of 
soft gray harmonize 
with the marbles used 
in the floor, door trim 
and banking screen 
Tilghman Moyer, arch 
itects and _ engineers 
of Allentown, Pa., de 
signed the building 
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New building of the Des Plaines State Bank, Des Plaines, Ill. The building is of 


Georgia marble, in a somewhat Spanish style of architecture 
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Interior view of the new building of the Des Plaines State Bank, Des Plaines, III. 
The vault installation was made by the York Safe & Lock Company, York, Pa. 
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from plans by Morgan, French & Co., bank architects and engineers, New York City 


A second view of the Peoples Savings & Trust Co., Hazleton, Pa., showing the 
safe deposit vault in the rear 
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A vaulted ceiling in the banking room of the American Bank @ Trust Company, 
Hazleton, Pa., is effectively used to harmonize with the Gothic architecture of 


the exterior. The travertine walls, marble 


floor and marble and bronze counter- 


screen are al] in warm light colors Adjoining the mezzanine and at the right is 
the directors’ room. A portion of the officers’ space may be seen in the foreground. 
Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, Inc., of New York, were the architects. 
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therefore, that no other reduction would 
benefit more people than that of a de 
crease in the corporation income tax. 

“An individual who owns stock in a 
corporation and pays taxes on income 
derived from it pays at the rate of 13/2 
per cent., whereas the same individual 
or another one who pays a tax on income 
derived from other sources may pay at 
as low a rate as 11% per cent. and on 
the average not more than 4.2 per cent 

“In 1925 individuals reporting an in 
come of $10,000 or less received divi 
dends equaling only about one-sixteenth 
of all taxable income, yet this one- 
sixteenth through the medium of the 
corporation income tax paid indirectly 
more than three times as much taxes 
as did the other fifteen-sixteenths 

“In the face of repeated large treas 
ury surpluses, and in a time when all 





other tax sources were given the benefit 
of substantial reductions, the corpora- 
tion income tax was increased by the 
revenue act of 1926 by 1 per cent. We 
are taking from that portion of Ameri- 
can business that is making profits some- 
thing more than an eighth of their profits 
every year for the support of the Federal 
Government, which, in the last analysis, 
comes from the millions of corporation 
stockholders, and is in addition to their 
payments on their regular taxable in- 
come. No such ratio is justifiable under 
any circumstances except war. This 
situation clearly calls for further tax re- 
duction—a reduction that considers both 
the revenue needs of Government and 
the justice of an equitable spread of the 
tax burden, a reduction, in short, that 
will more nearly balance national reven- 
ues with national expenditures.” 
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Main entrance and grand staircase of the Ile de France, in which yellow marble walls 
form a background for the black wrought-iron baluster and hand-rail 


FRENCH LINE’S NEW FLAGSHIP—THE 
ILE DE FRANCE 


VERY inch French, so that 

seems in Paris the moment 

sets foot upon it, the new flag 

ship of the French line is fittingly called 

the Ile de France—‘‘Isle of France,” in 
its English version. 

Yet it took its name, not from the 

fact of its essential Frenchness, but from 


one 
one 


an ancient section of France, centering 
around Paris and spreading to four 
rivers, the Oise, Marne, Seine, and 
Aisne, its natural boundaries. Here 
“was the very cradle of France—matrix 
of the nation—where French royalty first 
emerged from the tribal mists over a 
thousand years ago. t 
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A corner of the 


] 


dance floor, 1000 feet 


In this year’s addition to the Com 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, the 
sixth largest ship afloat, utility is com 
bined with the best of French art to pro 
duce complete comfort with perfect 
taste. 

The Ile de France averages 23 knots 
an hour in service and makes the run 
from New York to Havre in six days, 
thus, with its sister ships, the France and 
the Paris, furnishing a weekly express 
service between the two ports, calling 
at Plymouth enroute. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of 
the liner is its huge grand salon, a work 
of art in itself. It is finished entirely 
in lacquer and around its walls are forty 
columns towering to a height of more 
than sixteen feet and forming doors and 
windows to the height of the ceiling 
Four statues symbolize the four rivers 
of Ile de France and ten huge divans 
are covered with specially made tapectr 
and needlepoint representing the ten 
cities of the district. 


grand salon, magnificently finis.ed in lacquer and crystal 


The 


square, 1s of parquetry 


Around the grand foyer, which is 
four decks high, are grouped a number 
of fascinating French shops—beauty 
parlors, tobacconist, candy shop, barber 
shop, etc. Three passenger elevators 
afford communication between decks. 


Modern art, which finds expression 
in the furnishings and _ decoration 
throughout the liner, is effectively 


brought into use in the grand dining 
salon, the largest built on any steamer 
It is finished entirely in marble from 
the Pyrenees, in three shades of gray 
The chairs and tables are of white nat 
ural wood, with legs of silver and seats 
of green. Forming a background for 
the staircase leading into the salon is a 
great mural painting, a map of Ile de 
France, which, unless closely scrutinized, 
has the appearance of a rare old tapestry 

A new idea carried out in the steamer 
is the four private dining rooms con 
structed for use when more privacy is de 
sired than the dining salon affords. Two 
of these will accommodate eight diners 
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The grand dining salon—the largest ever built on any steamer—is done entirely in 
marble from the Pyrenees, in three shades of gray. The tables and chairs are of 
white natural wood, with legs of silver and seats of green 
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Modern art in furniture and decoration finds expression in the Salon Mixte. 
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A specially built chapel is an exquisite example of church decoration, in light colored 


Emboine 


lemonwood, with panels in 


and 


much gold bronze. It accommodates 


eighty worshippers. 


each, the other two, six each. These 
have an “at home” atmosphere of cozy 
comfort. A special dining room for chil- 
dren is gaily decorated with stenciled 
fairy tale characters. 

A chapel, specially built and perma 
nent, is a unique feature of the Ile de 
France. It seats eighty worshippers and 
is an exquisite example of church decora- 
tion, in light colored lemonwood with 
panels in emboine and much gold 
bronze. Heretofore French liners have 
been equipped with portable altars or, on 
the newer steamers, with fixed altars 
hidden behind great mirrored doors, 
which when thrown open, revealed the 
shrines, but never before has a perma- 
nent chapel been constructed on a 
steamer. 

In contrast to the dignity of the grand 
salon, the tea room, at the head of the 
grand staircase, is gay and bright. Its 
walls of obliquely cut ash are divided into 


small panels by silver frames. Bright 
red columns and red lacquer doors form 
a brilliant contrast to the walls. The 
towering windows are draped with print 
ed silk curtains. 

Aft of the tea room and two small 
adjoining lounges, is the smoking room, 
broken up into several secluded sections 
by two staircases which lead up to two 
balcony smoking rooms. Both of the 
latter open onto the Cafe Terrace, which 
is a duplication of the sidewalk cafes 
of Paris. Adjoining the smoking room 
on the port side is the bar. 

Immediately forward of the grand 
salon, on the starboard side, is a library 
and writing room, while on the port side 
is the Guignol (Punch and Judy show) 
and playroom for the children. 

A winter garden of glass enclosed 
deck space is gayly decorated with flow- 
ers and palms and here, instead of deck 
chairs, is wicker porch furniture. 
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Drawing room of the grand suite de luxe, paneled with four carved arcades with 
blunted angles. Golden pilasters extend the full height of the room 
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Dining room of the grand suite de luxe, separated from the drawing room by a 
wrought-iron grating. The ceiling is of Venesta. 
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